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Mr. Chairman, Ladies and Gentlemen, 


Let me say, at the outset of my remarks, how 
pleased T en (vo have’ the opportunity to ‘sepéeak to this 
particular gathering. This is my first speaking engagement 
in Winnipeg as Secretary of State for External Affairs, and 
it is gratifying to have as my audience members and friends 
of the Winnipeg Branch of the Canadian Institute of Inter- 
national Affairs. It would be hard to imagine a more 
appropriate group with whom to discuss one of the most 
important themes of Canadian foreign policy, namely, Canada- 
UnEved “States relations’. 


Betore e*cake Up my sudyect TP wowld ‘Fike’ to’ “take 
a brief look first at our overall approach to external relations. 
This will help to put our examination of Canada-United States 
relations in its proper perspective. 


In 1970 the Canadian Government carried out a 
comprehensive review of foreign policy, the first such 
examination since the early postwar years. One of the 
most important conclusions of the review is that foreign 
policy ts “am extension abroad of domestic policy. ‘The 
objectives of foreign policy must be relevant to Canadian 
vatronal needs "and interests Wf it “1s to -attraet’ “the 
support of the Canadian people. 


Linked with this conclusion are two major points 
of concern. One is the question of maintaining national 
unity, an essentially internal problem but with important 
external implications. The other is the very complicated 
problem of living distinct from but in harmony with the 
world's most powerful nation, the United States. This pro- 
blem is obviously external in nature but it has very important 
implications for the Canadian domestic scene. It involves our 


sovereignty and independence. A considerable degree of inter- 
dependence between Canada and the United States is inevitable 
and indeed mutually beneficial. But the problem is to manage 


the relationship in such a way as not to undermine Canadian 
national identity and independence. 
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poms basic facts of our situation reveal, the 
magnitude of the problem for us. Canada-United States 
bilateral trade amounts to about $40 billion per annun. 
The United States provides the market for 67% of our 
exports and supplies 69% of our imports. Canada takes 
21% of United States exports and supplies 25% of United 
States imports. The United States market absorbs up to 35% 
of all the goods produced in Canada. By contrast Canada 
buys less than 2% of all goods produced in the United 
States. By the end of 1971 United States investors 
controlled 27% of the assets of all non-financial Canadian 
corporations. In some key industries the United States 
control is over 75%. Canadian direct investors in the 
United States own less than one half of one percent of 
United States corporate assets. 


It was figures of this kind that had been with 
Ws fOr. Bong tame that brought, home to us. the need to ore— 
consider our relations with the United States in order that 
we Canadians might determine where we should be going. This 
process got under way at the beginning of the seventies. The 
economic measures adopted by the United Stetes in August 1971 
gave special urgency to this need. Consequently in 1972 we 
undertook a comprehensive reassessment of Canada-United States 
relations. 


We considered three options: 


(1) maintenance of the status quo; 


(2) closer integration with the United States; 
and 


(8) strengthening of the economy and other 
aspects ofenational®life™iniorder® to 
secure our independence. 


The decision was taken to adopt the Third Option. With 
it we have chosen to develop a comprehensive, long-term 
strategy intended to give direction to specific policies 
and programmes which will reduce Canadian vulnerability 
bHoeathe.magnetic pull of the United States. 
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Before I discuss what steps we have taken so far 
to implement this decision I wish to deal with some of its 
implications. They have been discussed on previous occasions 
but their importance merits repetition. It does not entail 
isolationism or protectionism, On the contrary, it really 
means a greater involvement for Canada in the rest of the 
world. It is definitely not anti-American. The decision 
to adopt the Third Option was taken in the knowledge that 
our links with the United States represent our most important 
external] ynelationship: The effect is to strengthen, those 
links, by developing policies that contribute.to Canadian 
maturity and self-confidence and thereby remove those 
irritations in Canada which could, if not dealt with, manifest 
themselves in anti-American feelings. 


But what have we done so far to reduce Canadian 
vulnerability to continentalism? The logic of the situation 
suggested that we should diversify our interests, and deepen 
our relations with other countries, especially with those 
which, by virtue of their own power, could help to serve as 
counterweights to the pull of the United States. Canada does 
not have global responsibilities in the same sense as the 
United States but we do have world-wide interests and a 
growing capacity and need to promote these interests. We 
have, accordingly, sought to strengthen Canada's relations 
particularly with Europe and Japan. 


There have been substantial contacts between 
Canadian and Japanese political leaders and officials 
across a wide range of fields - agriculture, science and 
technology, atomic power, minerals and energy. fn P97 s=74 
our Foreign Ministers met twice, while in 1974 our Prime 
Ministers met in Paris and in Ottawa. The objective of all 
these activities was set out in the communiqué issued at 
the end of the last Prime Ministerial meeting in Ottawa in 
September. The Prime Ministers agreed that "Japan and Canada 
would make constant efforts to cultivate, expand and enrich 
further their cooperative relationship in political, economic, 
cultural, scientific and technological and other diverse fields 
thereby placing the relationship on an even broader and deeper 
basis”. 
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relations. A concerted effort is being made to develop 
relations with the member countries of the Community and 

also with the Community as a distinct entity. Since 1972 
there have been many exchanges at all levels between Canada, 
the Community and its member countries. These culminated in 
the visit of Prime Minister Trudeau to Paris and Brussels in 
October 1974. He will be returning to other European capitals 
in March of this year. One objective is to broaden and deepen 
our bilateral relations in as many fields as possible with 
these countries. Another objective is to negotiate some form 
of a contractual link between Canada and the Community. For 
our part, such an arrangement would constitute recognition 

of Canada as a distinct political, economic and social entity 
in North America. Links with the Community having a potential 
for development would help greatly to meet our objective of 
diversifying our involvement abroad. 


Buy Havanese seid? ali? tnisseG mMustMaisist on one central 
point: our efforts to diversify our relations mean that we seek 
not to supplant but to supplement relations’ with ‘the United States. 
Indeed, it is obvious that relations with the United States will 
remain the most important that this country possesses. Our pur- 
pose is to strengthen Canada in order to create a more balanced, 

a more reciprocal and thus a healthier relationship between two 
independent partners. 


What we have witnessed since the early seventies has 
been the ending of one era and the beginning of a new period 
im Canada-United States relations.” "This “change anvolved the 
ending of the "special relationship" between Canada and the 
United States. What are the factors that produced this change 
and what are the distinguishing characteristics of these two 
phases in Canada-United States relations? 


The earlier period began with the Second World War 
and continued to the early seventies. It saw the United States 
and Canada thrust to the forefront of the world stage - the 
former as the leader of the West and the latter as an important 
military and political ally and economic power. This was a 
period of close political and military cooperation, and increasing 
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economic and cultural interaction. Cooperation in defence 

was marked by a series of agreements running from the 1940 
Ogdensburg Agreement which established the Permanent Joint 
Board on Defence to the 1958 North American Air Defence 
Command Agreement which established an integrated anti-bomber 
system in response to the Soviet threat. In the economic 
field, the pull of continentalism was magnetic. There occurred 
that phenomenon with which we are all familiar - the rapid 
expansion in United States control and development of Canadian 
industry, particularly in the extractive industries like 
Mining and petroleum. The cultural penetration of Canada 
through television, radio, films and publishing during this 
period was also heavy. 


But while United States influence on so many aspects 
of Canadian life was growing during this period, changes in 
the international environment, within Canada and the Canadians! 
perceptions of their national identity and independence: were 
also occurring. These developments were eventually to lead to 
a change in relations with the United States. 


This new feeling of being Canadian is reflected 
very sharply in the economic field. The issue is our economic 
independence. I have already cited figures showing the degree 
to which we are dependent on the United States in trade and 
investment. A cross-section of various polls taken in 1972 
indicated that 88.5 percent of Canadians thought it important 
to have more control over our economy and that two out of 
every three Canadians considered the then level of American 
investment in Canada as being too high. This growing pre- 
occupation with the economic vulnerability of Canada was 
greatly increased with the introduction of the United States 
economic measures of August 1971. Although global in impact, 
the effect in Canada was great, in part because of the high 
concentration of our trade with the United States and the 
affiliatedustructure of our industry... (Ghearly pro ictoutery; 
concerned with its independence, could accept passively a 
situation in which it found itself so exposed to a major and 
unexpected change in the terms of its economic relations with 
a powerful neighbour. 
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In the cultural field, there emerged a renewed 
concern for the development \andupreservation»of 96uUr national 
cultural identity. Canadians became increasingly disturbed 
by the pervasive influence of American cultural penetration. 
At the same time we witnessed a burgeoning of activity in all 


the arts = theatre; literature, ballet;:paintings and sculpture, 
films and music - that has been unparalleled in our national 
history. Winnipég is one of the leaders in “these cultural 


developments, They are a marvellous manifestation of the Canadian 
fact, and of our determination to establish our cultural 
identity and independence. 


In the defence field, continuing improvements and 
technological changes in nuclear missile and radar detection 
systems tended to cause the Soviet bomber threat to North 
America to recede. Consequently, the momentum towards more 
closely integrated and structured defence arrangements abated 
and the relative importance of the Canada-United States 
defence relationship levelled off in the late sixties. 

Although circumstances are changing Canada remains committed 
to cooperation with the United States and to our NATO obligations 
and’ to the policys o>feecolleétiver Securatys 


imithemfielid of foreign afifsirss,«Cansdasdaunched 
cCSriennehew! ihitiativess« Wee moved. tol recognize China.tein the 
new atmosphere of détente, we extended the range of our relations 
With the Soviet Union andfastern Europe. As I have already 
indicated we sought new openings to Japan and to Western Europe. 
We also took fresh initiatives in dealing with such global 
problems? asimarine) pollution and: thes law of thesseai.atdn those 
various ways Canada responded to new realities in the inter- 
national environment and to new perceptions of our national 
interest. 


There have also been certain changes on the American 
side affecting Canada-United States relations of which we 
nust takes note. 


The early seventies witnessed a major change in 
United, States, foreign policy, .a. shift: from global leadership 
to a more diminished role in the international community. 
President Nixon's address to Congress in May 1973 on United 


States Foreign Policy for the 1970s took note of this: change. 
He said: 


"The American people had supported the 
burdens of global leadership with enthusiasm 
and generosity into the 1960s. But after 
almost three decades our enthusiasm was 
waning and the results of our generosity 
were being questioned. Our policies needed 
change, not only to meet new realities in 
the world but also to meet a new mood in 
America. Many Americans were no longer 
willing to support the sweeping range of our 
postwar role. It had drained our, financial 
and especially our psychological reserves." 


In short, President Nixon indicated that the time had come 
for others to share a greater portion of world leadership. 


His statement also reflected the growing feeling 
of Americans that United States policies should serve more 
immediate and domestic interests. This feeling applies to 
Canada as well as to other nations. In the United States, 
@aoview has been taking hold that the “special relationship" 
has worked too often to Canada's advantage. They maintain 
that it has involved accommodations favourable to Canada 
that are no longer tenable in the light of current economic 
realities and in the light of the changing United States 
leadership role. 


Linked with this change in external posture are 
changes in the domestic scene. There is increasing public 
concern with domestic issues as opposed to foreign problems. 
The long preoccupation with Watergate has passed and the 
United States Administration and Congress have begun» to 
concentrate upon a broad range of domestic problems. Their 
priorities seem to lie in the direction of re-invigorating 
the economy, combatting inflation, and re-establishing a new 
sense of purpose and direction in the country. Faced with 
serious economic problems at home, it is almost inevitable 
that the Americans will tend to calculate their national 
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interest more narrowly in their foreign economic relations. 
The economic measures of August 1971 furnished one notable 
manifestation of this attitude. In addition, Canadians 
cannot forget that certain of the American domestic economic 
problems have, in our increasingly interdependent world, 
Canadian dimensions. Energy, natural resources and the 
environment are but three areas in which American efforts to 
meet their own needs can obviously impinge on Canadian 
interests. Consequently, the American preoccupation with 
their own domestic difficulties, has important implications 
for Canada, particularly at a time when we are defining our 
industrial and foreign investment policies. 


The Tact is that in both Canadas’ and the United States 
there has been a growing awareness that the special relationship 
He Longer serves*eiuher Of OUr best Interests: “What as Being 
developed is a more mature relationship. It is one which permits 
us to maintain close ties, to co-operate fully on bilateral and 
multilateral matters, is of mutual benefit and yet leaves each 
country free to pursue its national interest consistent with 
its internetionsl” obligations. 


It is plain that Canada and the United States have 
entered upon a new period in their bilateral relations. It is 
one in which the emphasis is on a clear-eyed appreciation of 
the national interest and in which there is no room for false 
assump tions or illusions. Each government will have to make 
hard décisions in line with its own perception of the national 
interes: G6e1Si0ns with which the other may find at difficult 
tO) "OMe was < 


On the oil export issue we feel we have demonstrated 
our willingness to assist the United States as far as possible 
GOnSisvent With our Own national needs. .There were strong 
objections from some quarters in the United States that American 
interests were being abused. But we could not be expected to 
sacrifice our own needs to meet the oil consumption requirements 
of the United States. I might add here that at least with 
respect to the oil pricing issue, recent United States action 
would appear to have gone a long way towards removing this 
irritant. Similarly, Canada's desire to develop mineral 
resources at her own pace and to encourage further processing 
before export is not necessarily in accord with American 
interests which appear to tend towards the rapid exploitation 
of known resources, accelerated exploration of new resources 
and increased imports of resources in their raw form. 
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Yet, the two countries are becoming increasingly 
interdependent and the issues between them accordingly greater 
in number and complexity. In these circumstances, relations are 
likely to become more, not less, difficult. As interaction 
increases, conflicts of interest and differences of view are 
bound to develop. Both governments are becoming increasingly 
involved in a wide range of domestic social and economic 
activities many of which turn out to have foreign policy 
implications. Two years ago federal financial assistance was 
extended under the DREB sprogramme to the Michelin. Tire Corporation 
to locate in Nova Scotia. This was regarded by many in the 
United States as an attempt to subsidize an export industry, 
and as a consequence the United States applied countervailing 
duties on this Canadian export. This is a striking example of 
how a domestic programme, in this instance one designed to 
remedy regional economic disparities, can become an issue in 
our relations with the United States. 


ALthough this new period in our relations With the 
United States will be complex and at times difficult, our 
approach to it.should be positive... The fact is that fundamentally 
the relationship is a healthy one. We must remember that Canada 
and the United States continue to share similar views, and 
cooperate closely, on a whole range of important international 
issues. Our perceptions of what the new. political and economic 
international environment requires have many puvints in common. 
Also we are each other's best friend ys choice and circumstance 
and we will remain so. 


To. respond, to this new Satustion «there 1s a new 
pattern developing in the management of our relationship 
which, in my view, will help to promote harmony and is in 
keeping with the new character of that relationship. It con- 
sists, p5.analysis of the particular national interest to be 
served, followed by consultation, discussion or negotiation 
With a view te reaching e mutually,.acceptable settlement ,at 
the particular problem. One of the most important ingredients 
in this process is that of regular consultation and discussion. 
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In this connection I want to emphasize the 
importance of advance consultation. It seems to me that 
the sensible way of doing business is to notify the United 
States whenever possible of our intentions in advance of our 
taking major decisions on matters affecting United States 
interests and where appropriate to provide an opportunity for 
advance consultations. Naturally, we would expect the United 
States authorities to treat usin the same way whenever 
they are about to take action which would aftect our interests. 
This practice corresponds to the more mature and complex stage 
that our relationship has now reached. It would help to diminish 
rears “and misunderstandings om boOth> sides." Tn short." 4% Gs an 
important way of keeping our relations with the United States in 
a healthy condition. 


I would like to discussbriefly one outstanding issue 
between Canada and the United States which shows how our new 


relationship should be managed. It concerns a project of 
particular interest to this’ province: —!) the Garrison Diversion 
ay duo bg tka 


it involves, eas you know, a huge’ complex of Canals, 
dams and reservoirs designed to irrigate some quarter of a 
million acres in North Dakotawith water from the Missouri River 
Syme ui. The problem for Canada arises from the fact that as 
envisaged at present the return flows from the irrigation project 
will drain primarily into the Souris River flowing northward into 
Canada and also into the Red River. The potential consequences 
of this are serious. We would be faced with increased flooding 
and with the prospect of large-scale pollution that would cause 
damage to health and property in Canada. Because of this Canada 
has raised objections to the project on the basis of the Boundary 
Waters Treaty of 1909 which provides that neither country will 
pollute waters flowing into the other to the injury of health or 
DrOperuy:. 


Since 1969, the Governments of Canada and the United 
States as well as the Governments of Manitoba and North Dakota 
have exchanged information and held numerous discussions on the 
issue. We have particularly welcomed working closely with the 
Government of Manitoba on this subject and have appreciated the 
continuing support and participation of the Manitoba authorities 
in our dealings with the United States. I think that this issue 
provides an excellent illustration of federal-provincial co- 
operation in dealing with an international problem. 
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At the technical level, the enormous amount of 
information exchanged has meant that the Canadian authorities 
hayes ween kept fully anformed.on alletechnical aspects sof+the 
project including its timetable and progress. The United 
States side has been kept fully informed of the technical 
analysis which supports the Canadian case against the project. 
At the political level the various exchanges have kept each 
side fully aware of the other's intentions, strategy and concerns. 


What hés been the valuerof this practice ef -reguhar 
consultation and exchange of information? It has allowed a 
fluidity of approach to the positions .of both sides which ihas 
meant that the hardening of positions on considerations not 
central to the issue involved has been avoided. It has also 
precituded the kind, of «conflict,that can arise when «positions 
are taken on the basis of misinformation. The tactic of con- 
frontation at the political level has been avoided. The 
political position of both parties depends on answers to highly 
technical questions of water quality, water management and 
agricultural techniques. If confrontational tactics had been 
indulged in, the whole issue could have escalated to the political 
level long before the essential technical work had been done 
and a political deadlock with little room for manoeuvre could 
Have resulted. slit. us. also arorth noting «that. those port nonsimof 
therproject which directly affect Canada have not sso far heen 
GO ms wl wSel 


Another kind of issue on which some progress has 
to be made with the United States is the problem posed by the 
United States Trading With the Enemy Act and in particular the 
United States Cuban Assets Control Regulations administered 
under the Act. This Act which serves to deter Canadian companies 
which are subsidiaries of United States firms from conducting 
normal export business with Cuba clearly has extra-territorial 
effect. You will be aware of the recent cases illustrating this 
problem. Although Canada as not the only country affectea, the 
extent of United States business interests in Canada makes it a 
particular factor in Canada-United States relations. Clearly 
Canada cannot accept extra-territorial application of the laws 
of any other nation. 
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This problem has been discussed periodically 
by successive Canadian and United States governments 
Without a resolution satisfactory to Canada. If consultation 
Peo mvemise wma aime tance, a5 I think ait shourd ibe. it 
would be our objective that the outcome would be that the 
companies doing business in Canada would not be deterred by 
United States law or by corporate policy made in the United 
mtLaves»from doing normal export business. Indeed I have 
initiated discussions with the United States authorities 
With a view to finding a satisfactory solution to this problem. 


You will be aware that amendments to the Combines 
Investigation Act are currently before the House of Commons. 
When passed these amendments will enable the Restrictive 
Business Practices Commission to issue directives prohibiting 
Canadian companies from obeying foreign laws and orders. 


Mowiomoun mope snat this will solve a large. part 
of the problem. What is needed, in addition, is a change in 
United States law and practice so that Canadian companies will 
be able to pursue normal export business in a manner consistent 
With Canadian Law and policy. 


To sum up, we are in a new stage in our relations 
with the United States. These relations are fundamentally 
sound but there can be no doubt that this new phase will be 
HOCeudis tecumumana, complex. Hence the need for careful 
management of our relations by both parties is greater than 
everoe Mit dee for this) reason that I want to conclude with a 
Strong plea, for the merits of the consultative approach. For 
Canedi sc eteomecuer all, the only sensible way to conduct 
business with the United States, the first among all our 
OBA INSies S 
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"DEVELOPMENTS IN Cyprus” 
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The Canadian Government has learned with concern 
of the announcement last week by the Turkish-Cypriot admin- 
istration of its intention to establish a separate, secular 
and federated state on the northern portion of the Island. 
As a major contributor to the UN's peacekeeping activities 
on Cyprus, Canada has sought to avoid taking sides on 
aspects of the dispute between the two communities. Instead, 
we have tried to encourage representatives of the 
communities to engage in meaningful negotiations from which 
a permanent and generally acceptable solution might emerge. 
Negotiations were initiated earlier this year but it is 
difficult to avoid the conclusion that they have received a 
serious setback by the recent unilateral action of the 
furkish-Cypriot administration. 


Since Canada has consistently supported the independ- 
ence, sovereignty and territorial integrity of Cyprus, the 
Canadian Government has noted with satisfaction the Turkish- 
Cypriot statement that their action is not intended to 
constitute partition of the Island nor to create a separate 
independent state. It has also noted that the intercommunal 
talks have not been formally discontinued. In its Resolution 
3212 of November 1, 1974, the UN General Assembly commended 
these talks and called for their continuation. It is.our 
hope, therefore, that despite this latest complication the 
leaders of the two communities on the Island will pursue their 
efforts through negotiation to find a solution that will 
adequately take account of the legitimate interests of all 
€lements of the Cyprus population. 
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I am pleased to have this opportunity to speak to 
Tou. On (ne subject of Ganada and Africa. 


One of the aims of my Department is to promote 
closer contact and dialogué between those who are looking 
at international affairs from the academic standpoint and those 
of us who have to make daily recommendations and decisions in 
this field. It is important for us to obtain and to be aware 
Gieabrrerent’ Viewpoints in order to give our decisions the 
soundest possible basis. With this in mind, I would like to 
discuss tonight the basic principles motivating our policy towards 
Ati ica: 


Our first concern, regarding Africa is precisely the same 
msdn severy pother area of the world, namely, the cultivation of 
mutually beneficial ‘relations with the nations, of the continent, 
who have undertaken to recast their ancient cultures in the 
framework of modern statehood. Of course the first prerequisite 
Ob truitful interchange between nations is the maintenance of 
peace; and this is why the Canadian Government supports the 
Coiclabapeacereeping role of the United Nations and, as’ well, ‘the 
work of the regional bodies directed toward the removal of sources 
Siac tict ror petween Atrican states. 


Recent developments indicate that the impoverished and the 
deprived are not likely to remain for long in a peaceable frame 
Dito .tnerr patience 15 Wearing thin.  Comsequent ly there 1s 
pavlrect, ijk petween our concern for peace an Africa dnd .our concern 
Por social Justice, The, Foreign Policy Review of 1970 made-social 
justice. dlonue with peace and security, two of “the most important 
C2 ULI sex, parlcy Obiectives. It also made At clear that social 
justice is to be pursued largely through development assistance. 
There are people who still question the wisdom of giving aid, in 
view of our own economic difficulties, not to mention some improvement 
in the incomes of some of those we are aiding. "What do we get 
Ciepawiis. they ask. Ihe answer to this is “that in *today"s 
World we: have no real alternative. To quote the report entitled 
Partners in Development, written by the Commission chaired by the 
Pate Vester D. .earson, == 


He The simplest answer to the question is the 
mOYral one: that it 15 only Tight for. these wo 
Have ta share with those who have not." 


THES Gnepd tticadds* 


ld Even in the best conditions, development 
will be untidy, uneven and ridden with turmoil. 
Great forward movements in history usually are. 
The thing to remember is that the process, global 
in scope, and international in nature must succeed 
if there is finally to be peace, security and 
Stability in the world. If ‘the developed nations 
wish to preserve their own position in that 
world, they must play their full part in creating 
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a world order within which all nations, and 
all men, can live in freedom, dignity and 
decency. In short, we face an essential need 
and an unprecedented opportunity. Inter- 
national development is a great challenge of 
our age." 


In the opinion of the Government of Canada, these words are even more convincing 
today than they were when they were written five years ago. And they underline 
our interest in partnership and co-operation with developing 
countries’. 


Our involvement in development assistance in Africa is 
substantial. This year we have allocated $195 million of public 
funds for our bilateral programmes in the independent countries 
of Africa namely over 40% of our bilateral aid budget. Of this 
figure, about. $85 million took the form of grants and the rest 
that, of concessional’ loans. We will also be providing almost 
So, Million worth of food aid to’ Africa this year.’ An addational 
$26 million has been channelled into Africa through multilateral 
aenicLes such as the UNDP, the World Bank,-‘and’ ‘the Africae 
Development Bank, as well as non-governmental organizations such 
as the World Council of Churches. I should like also to refer to the 
special assistance programme which we have undertaken in the 
Sahelian region of West Africa. This special programme provides 
for disbursements over the next five years of some $230 million. 
These disbursements are certainly justified by the magnitude of 
the proplems found in that region of Africa, most ‘of which are 
directly related to the severedrougnt suffered there "sance Paod, 
Canada has tried to play its part in meeting the immediate needs of the 
people stricken by this drought. What “remains to be''done mews 
a long-term effort, aimed at finding and implementing permanent 
solutions, in co-operation with the other aid agencies to the 
severe setback the drought has meant for the development of the 
Sane Le 


There is a third element, however, which has a special 
relevance to Africa. That is our concern for human rights and 
dignity and self-determination. For a quarter of a century 
successive Canadian Governments have condemned racial injustice 
and Colonialism .as they have been practised in Southern Africa. 

The situations prevailing in that area have in our opinion been 
totally unacceptable and an affront to the conscience of the world. 


Sometimes our policies in this field have been dismissed 
by some critics as being mere rhetoric. But that is far from 
the case, 


For example, we consider our bilateral aid programmes 
in the independent countries of Southern Africa such as Tanzania, 
Zambia, Malawi, Botswana, Lesotho and Swaziland show where we 
stand in relation to them and to the white-ruled minority regimes. 
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We have also channelled substantial sums into 
various multilateral institutions such as the United Nations and 
its specialized agencies and the Commonwealth secretariat, which 
are Carrying on humanitarian programmes in this area. 


Finally, we have initiated a policy of expanded humani- 
tarian assistance in Southern Africa. Funds are given in the form 
of matching grants to Canadian non-governmental organizations 
and international bodies which have existing projects of this kind 
in Southern Africa. Assistance is being provided, for example, 
to an educational and health centre in Lusaka, a health centre 
in the Chiweshe Reserve in Rhodesia, and for educational, medical 
and agricultural equipment in Angola and Mozambique. Our record 
for many years shows convincingly where we stand. We have 
condemned, and will continue to condemn racism and colonialism 
in Southern, Africa, 


Developments in Southern Africa during the last year give 
some hope that the situation may significantly improve. Events 
jet le Portuguese Lerritories have -beenuso.rapideand,s@,dnamatiac. 
that they emphasize how unwise it is to be dogmatic. We are 
gratified and encouraged by the decolonization process undertaken 
by the Portuguese Government. Very few people foresaw such 
changes as have occurred in Guinea Bissau, Angola and Mozambique 
during the past_year. No one can be certain what will.be,the 
Situationjn, the remainder.of,southern Africa_one year from now. 
However, there are indications that the South African Government 
HS Seriouslyattempting.to improve its.relations with its nei ghbours 
by peaceful means..:As part,of,this effort the South Africans .appear 
EGe.be. pLressang.lan.Smith)to seek a.settlement yof «the Rhodesian 
problem with Lhe Atriaan nationalists.,, We~believe .that, sho some 
extent, these initiatives of the South African Government are a 
belated, response.to the pressures that Canada and ,other countries 
have _exerted.on .South.Atrica..; In .our.vView; ysuch,pnessures awwould 
have been less effective if we had chosen to have no truck or 
trade with the South Africans and severed our diplomatic relations 
with them, as some of our critics have suggested. We would hope, 
Moreover,that those,efforts .by South Africa «to seek ,betten external 
relations would be accompanied in the future by determined efforts 
to eliminate.racial injustices at,home. 


As you know the broadening of Canada's African diplomacy is 
recent but has been quite rapid. It was not until 1957 that we 
established our first full-fledged diplomatic mission in Black Africa. 
Prior to that we had representation in South Africa and a trade 
office in what is now Zaire. There are now Canadian missions in the 
following countries of the Maghreb and Francophone Africa: 

Senegal, Ivory Coast, Cameroon, Zaire, Tunisia, Algeria and 
Morocco, as well as smaller offices in Niger, Mali and Upper Volta. 
In Commonwealth Africa, we have resident High Commissions in 
Nigeria, Ghana, Zambia, Tanzania and Kenya. Finally, we have ~ 
Embassies in Ethiopia and South Africa. Most of these diplomatic 
missions are accredited to one or more other countries. In total 
we have resident or non-resident accreditation to every country 

of Africa with the single exception of Equatorial Guinea. 
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The majority of our External Affairs personnel in these 
posts are spending some of their time on development aid matters; 
in addition, there are 16 CIDA field representatives attached 
to these missions. About 850 Canadian experts are now in Africa 
on CIDA contracts of every conceivable type, and some 500 
representatives of CUSO (Canadian University Services Overseas) and 
of its French-language equivalent, SUCO are posted in African 
countries. Another 50-odd Canadians are working in Africa on 
behalf of the Canadian Executive Service Overseas -- a very 
useful organization through which senior Canadians provide 
their expertise to the developing countries at minimal expense. 
In total, therefore, we have nearly 1,500 Canadians working 
on, aevelonnent tin “Africa. 


The involvement of provincial governments is an interest- 
ing feature of ethe: Canadian presence in Africa, ‘They -have already 
displayed their interest in the continent and their willingness 
to participate further in Canada's international development 
programmes. They possess important resources both technical and 
managerial and their support for Canada's aid programme in Africa 
Estexwensimue JeThey work vin *close tharmomy owi thirC IDA ato recruit 
teachers anetexperts) Quebec is presently in the vanguard of this 
ImVvoOlvemout, and participates with CIDA im fouxy important projects 
in Africa. This demonstrates how all levels of government in this 
country can work together abroad. 


I Must poimit out however “thatmdsthof Soursm#rs salons im 
Aieicad tancerst 0ll quite small; ‘thei mestafis are hard-pressed to 
Gischarve their responsibilities, particularly in regard to 
countries of tnon-residence. ' OFon texanples tour nratie loftaid 
supervisors ‘to ‘aid administered is far out of bine with 
Some tother icountries)\*particularly “the (United (States 1! Moreover 
the responsibilities of our missions go well beyond administering 
aid. The number of Canadian visitors to Africa is rapidly increas- 
ing, with attendant consular problems. And with increasing 
visits of business men, technical experts and advisors, the ques- 
tion of trade and cultural exchange has taken on a new dimension. 


Yét. some people ask: Why aré iwe im Africa vat tall?" !1The 
short answer is’ that Canada cannot ‘afford toisolatesitself from 
What Wndrée Malraux ‘has décurately idescribedaas Conevor thecgreéatest 
events of the 20th century -- the emergence of hundreds of 
millions of Africans to self-government and independence. 
Canadians are an outward-looking people conditioned to be so 
because our very existence depends on the outside world; and when 
we look eastward we must look to Africa as well as Europe. 


Our two official languages correspond to the two European 
languages used most frequently in Africa; the Government's 
language policy is a distinct asset in this continent; and I'm 
told that the bilingual nature of Canada is well reflected in the 
linguistic background of the young Canadians working there. I should 
add that Canada has achieved a fairly high level of technological 
competence; and technology is an essential ingredient of development. 
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Even if the passage of time has eased some of the post- 
independence strains between African states and their former 
colonial masters, there are still quite a few situations where 
Bovernments would prefer-’to"déal ‘witha country -Pakée "Ganadarthat 
Has ne COlomrai*past>; and rf°T' may*ddd*a‘personal fete ;eryhave 
the feeling that our response has not always met with the expectations 
er the*Atricans.* AS they ‘say’ on Madison “Avenue, ‘we must try 
Mircer. afd t"intend to try harder. 


L=turn’brierly*to°*the wider political ind teubtural 
rramework of Canada *s” African diplomacy? 


Sijyce the mincteen firtties Canadian parz1e:patronein 
the United Nations and in the Commonwealth has been a basic elemen’ 
aol etorej en policy; in. the,ninet@en. sixties. la francophonie 
was added to this framework. The multilateral connections between 
Canada and the African states forged in these various bodies had 
Poo mat hral resoukt of Causing us’ to_develop our *bilatereal relat rons 
Meu the countries involved. 


Today our relations with Africa are perhaps entering 
Wtewepiase., Wwe MuSt COntinue to “support the- three multilateral 
bodies & have mentioned: On the other’ hand, ‘we cannot afford to 
Pecsrartie otrican states “simply as “emanations of some murcriareral 
-Anstitutions of which we are both members. 


Lhe point N-wish “to make rs that, “im cevelopany our 
Policies. if 1s now eGssential for uS “to “Consider *the part rcular 
Meccs, 2spirations and circumstances of egek of the “ALriesn countries 
with whom we have diplomatic relations. We are now more aware than 
previously of “the necessity of balancing” our relationship with these 
countries by placing more emphasis on bilateral matters and looking 
at areas of mutual interest “other than aid*and technical “co- 


Cperation. lm thinking of general policy consultations, cultural 
Bi tairs,. aid preader economic, Co-operatyon., ~ THis > adjustment wert 
require ts to demonstrate both flexirbrlity and imagination. “= ln tach 


case we will be required to estimate both our own resources and the 
particular problems of the individual ‘African country concerned. 

Tt iS only tH this Way that we will be bettér dble’ to orgunize aid 
programmes, to expand business relations and to promote success fully 
those policies -- for example, in the environmental field and Law 

ef the Seav-- which, we Canadians regard as particularly important, 


'he furtherance of such bilateral relations is going to 
require more effort in Africa on our part than we have previously 
been able to make. But we must do this without in any way 
sacrificing the multilateral ties which have proven so valuable 
to Canada in the past and which we intend to continue to strengthen. 
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Obviously a balarice must be struck in the scale of 
priorities on both sides and naturally such a balance is in fact 
struck by the daily process of diplomatic activity. Canadian 
interests in Africa would hardly be enhanced if our Government 
were to allow our relationship with the United States, Japan or 
Europe to deteriorate. In a very real sense it is the very 
robust network of relations -- political, economic, technical and 
cultural -- that Canada has developed with other industrialized 
countries which gives us the means to cultivate a more sub- 
stantial rapport with the emerging states of the world,’ in Africa 
as elsewhere. But I foresee nothing in the future which is likely 
ro Tessen the Canadian presence in Africa. ' On the \contrary, all 
present indications are that we must continue to increase our 
Beer ELy oi etiis Tteid, subject of Course to, the resounce 
Conctr saints. In this respect, [ would certainly expect va 
substantial contribution from you -- particularly on the more 
fundamental forces that will orient Africa's growing part- 
epee oe world ditdits. It is no. secret that ominous gaps are 
developing in certain areas between the developing nations and the 
developed world., Within the Third World itself, the world energy 
erisis Kas made the relatively wealthy statess better, off and 
Pie pourete peoples even poorer. 


You have heard complaints that the Third World is 
beromany Monolithic... that-1t 1S .anging up on the West... thas iis is 
developing a blind automatic majority in international agencies. 
NMemiea tS OLcten Singled out in these criticisms, as (thé;numerous 
Aitgican countries are an esséntial component of. anye such, majority. 
Well, this trend is quite understandable when we remember the 
hastory and pack ground of the African countries.., Perhaps, we 
should not be surprised that they are using the most compelling 
argument they have, which is their voting strength in the United 
Nations and other bodies. Africa must be heard. 


Bot, qiterhational oOrganizations..cn lei nr present set-up, 
are not parliamentary bodies; they are rather a forum tor discussing various world 
issues and reaching decisions on a consensus basis if possible. Confrontation 
between rigid blocs would be sterile and even dangerous. Canada does not wish to 
be automatically assigned to some theoretical bloc. We regard this 
approach as simplistic and even harmful. It is a precarious world 
we live in and to such common enemies of disease, poverty and 
ignorance we run the risk of adding bristling suspicion and 
PISCtIuUs tL; 


If we are to progress through this difficult period in world 
history we will require good will, common sense and much greater 
knowledge of each other. Ignorance, is highly dangerous in this 
volatile international environment. It is certainly true that 
knowledge does not always bring wisdom, but we should strive to 
create a climate in which that essential quality can be nurtured. 
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There is some urgency, in my view, to expose and 
discuss more formally with African leaders the Canadian Government's 
views on these matters; even more urgent perhaps is that I, as 
Beeretary Of State for External Affairs, be briefed at the 
highest level on the approach of African governments to the second 
Special Session on Development of the United Nations' General 
Assembly next Fall. As you know, our Government found itself 
gee Minority, situation in ithe last Parliament; #and the necessities 
eis survVival@rorced us to curtail drastically conswitataons with 


other governments. This situation has now been remedied, at least 
for a few years. Consequently, I am now making arrangements for a 
two-week tour of Western Africa in mid-April; and I am looking 


forward to this opportunity to acquire a first-hand knowledge 
Brecne countries alone the Gulf of Guinea and of the drought- 

fir eelearateasog the sanel. In view of the objectives of Canadian 
Poency ea meAtricas I nope, in the course of this visit, to reinforce 
the ties that already link Canada to the independent countries 

Ore fica, to take stock of what has been accomplished so far, and 
toeerplainecanadian policies in ‘areas we consider vital. 


In conclusion, I wish to emphasize that Canadians must 
not make the mistake of regarding the people of Africa simply 
Ga sunceraovel oped’ recipients of our economic,aid....We must 
Pecoeurzeetnat Atricans have their own history; culture and 
fereeion. — Only by understanding and respecting théar traditions 
Can we benefit from their friendship. Conversely, Africans should 
recognize that. Western countries also have their own past and their 
own social institutions, which are no less worthy of study for 
appearing somewhat puzzling to-the ancient peoples of West Africa. 


Much has been made, as you know, of tribalism in Africa 
and of the difficulties this social phenomenon presents for nation- 
buatldineg an the continent. But you, of all people, ‘should have 
g@escovered that Canada is itself to some extent a nation of tribes. 
There are, the English and French Canadian tribes,,the Alberta 
rive -ncvel My Own Scottish Cape Breton tribe}. Dut we preter 
Pooa ether aieuape: groups Or provinces, or regions. And, of 
course, I don't have to tell you that interprovincial fights can 
sometimes be pretty rough! We have devised -- sometimes painfully -- 
in Canada a way to resolve these conflicts;we call it federalism and I 
think that Africans could perhaps gain from a closerestudy of this 
quite remarkable political system. In due course, I am quite 
confident that we, in Canada, will have something to learn from 
the way African states resolve various conflicts of interest 
between their own communities. 
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"LAW OF THE SEA” 


The people of Canada, and especially we of Nova 
Scotia, have no difficulty understanding how important the sea 
LSP losougeveryrexistence...eMuch of our past ds directly linked 
to the sea; the daily lives of many of us depend on the sea; 
a good part of our future will come from the sea. That is 
why the Third United Nations Conference on the Law of the Sea, 
deserves our full attention and our best efforts. 


The new legal order which is being sought for the 
oceans of the world will undoubtedly affect Canada in many 
fundamental respects -- from the point of view of our natural 
resources, our environment and our national sovereignty. 
Canada's geography alone, with its thousands of miles of 
coastline, and islands, its hugh continental shelf and northern 
climate, will cause us to feel the consequences of a new Law 
of the Sea perhaps more than anyone else. 


I would like, therefore, to tell you how we, in the 
Canadian Government, see the present situation, how we envisage 
the development of this new Law of the Sea, what the prospects 
for, success, are: and,what. the risks of,failure. are. 


There was, as you all know, a first substantive 
session of the Law of the Sea Conference, last summer in 
Caracas... For ten weeks, 138 sovereign nations -- each with 
OneTWotes, letrme,y Stress) --;attempted to, draft..an all-encompassing 
conventions tofregulate) all,of,man/ssactivities.in,, below,,.and 
appweathen Scasythatifisy.703 of, the ecarth’s.surfaces, Little 
wonder that they could not finish their immense task, even 
though preparations had been going on for six years in the 
United Nations Seabed Committee. Some observers were quick 
to concludersthat Caracas had.been,a faidure for the simple 
Reason wthatynot asingle text.was,approveds That, 15,, an; my 
View ,s.afisimplas tic, judgement .. , lt.dgnores, the, meal nature of 
the conference -- its methods of work, its over-all objectives 
and, in a very real sense, the substantial progress made. 


The conference has more than 100 major items and 
sub-items on its agenda. It must legislate on matters relating 
to the security and sovereignty of states, fisheries, mineral 
resources, both hydrocarbons and hard minerals, marine pollution, 
marine scientific research, navigation, both commercial and 
military, international straits, archipelagoes and islands, 
off-shore installations, land-locked and geographically dis- 
advantaged states, to name but the more important questions. 
All of these questions are interrelated and the balance 
of interests within the 138 participating states 1s such that 
final resolution of one particular issue must of necessity 
await progress on all other issues. This is usually referred 
to as the "package approach". 


Let me give you an example. It is well known that 
there already exists a very large majority of states in favour 
of an uniform breadth of 12 miles for the territorial sea. a 
vote could easily be carried tomorrow on that simple proposition. 
But there will not be a vote on this issue in the immediate 
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future because a consensus has yet to emerge on a whole range 
of issues -- the nature of the rights and obligations of 
coastal states and of other states within that limit, “the 
effect of such a limit on some of the most important straits 
used for international navigation, and demand of many states 
for a much wider zone -- of 200 miles or more -- for the 
protection of coastal states' interests in marine resources 
and environment. 


I am quite prepared to concede that this interrelation- 
ship of issues and the resulting one-package approach make the 
task of the conference extremely difficult and lengthy. But 
fragmented solutions are out of the question. No nation is 
prepared to make concessions or to accept compromise formulae 
on a'given point until it is satisfied that the over-all 
solution strikes an acceptable balance between its diverse 
Mitéerests} 


What is important, therefore, is to assess the 
general “direction of ‘the conference and relate re ttodanada's 
essential objectives. 


There is a clear trend towards the acceptance of 
aitives-ttericoncepts that cis,.an ‘économie ozone “out to 200 
miles; an international area beyond the economic zone reserved 
fdr <thetbene fipncof ald! mankind y ‘and ‘the aappl redtior throughout 
the oceanic space of sound management principles for the use 
and preservation of the sea. 


First, the economic zone, that is certainly the area 
where progress was most evident at Caracas. I believe I 
can ‘safely. say that iwhether or not the ‘conference is alto- 
gether successful, the economic zone concept is here to stay. 
That is to say that within 200 miles of its coasts, a coastal 
state will have very substantial rights over the mineral and 
living resources of that zone and more extensive rights than 
it now possesses over marine pollution and scientific research. 


For Nova Scotians and Canadians in general, that is 
a most encouraging development. It means that in the very 
mear future Canada will be able to exercise full» control 
over the most important economic activities now taking place 
or that may take place in the future in our off-shore waters. 
To be Yealistic, ‘I must point ‘out'that’ this does’ not ‘amount 
to an automatic remedy to all the economic ills of our coastal 
areas. Such a panacea does not exist. But it does mean that 
we will have the legal means and the necessary tools to put 
into effect sound management and conservation practices for 
the benefit of our own citizens, a power we have not had. 


Letiais toneider for a moment what a 200-mile zone 
would do for Canada as far as fishing is concerned. 
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First, we will acquire the exclusive right to manage 
all living resources within 200 miles from our shores. We 
will have the final say in determining maximum or optimum 
sustainable yields for cach species. We will have the final 
say in establishing quotas, closed seasons, the size and nature 
of gear and’the numbers, sizes and types of fishing vessels 
that may be used. We will have the final say in licensing 
foreign fishermen, fishing vessels and equipment. In short, 
we will have the exclusive power to prescribe any terms, 
conditions or regulations we consider necessary to govern the 
harvesting of all living resources and their proper management 
and conservation. 


Secondly, and this is perhaps the most important 
feature of the concept for the future development of our 
fishing industry, we will have the right to reserve to our 
own fishermen that portion of the total resource which they 
Nave tie capacity to -catch in any eiven years "In practice, 
this means that as our capacity increases, so does our per- 
eentace Of the total catch,” In “principle, "this percentace 
could reach 100%. 


We will, therefore, manage the whole and be guaranteed 
our fair share of the proceeds. It does not mean, of course, 
the immediate exclusion of all foreign fishing vessels from 
our 200-mile zone. That would simply mean a waste of close 
to’ 70% “of “the living resources now being exploited. It does 
mean, however, control of foreign fishing on Canadian terms. 

Of course, we will continue to use international bodies, such 
as the International Commission for Northwest Atlantic Fisheries 
Crewiry., to exchange scirentitirc data land catch statistics, 

as well as for the establishment of joint research programmes. 
But Canada, with respect to the resources of its zone, will have 
the last word as to who gets what, and who does what. The 
Government is now studying the ways and means to put into | 
place, when the time comes, the proper mechanisms to exercise 
this widely increased jurisdiction. Undoubtedly, for a 

long time to come, we will have to enlist the co-operation of 
all nations fishing near our shores particularly in respect — 
of data gathering. Indeed such co-operation will be a condition 
of their continued operations within our zone. 


We are also actively considering how to improve our 
surveillance and inspection capabilities. Already some use 
has been made of our naval units on the East Coast and 
contracts are out for new inspection vessels. We all agree 
that more has to be done in this field and we will spare no 
effort to ensure the best use of all resources available. 


Such are some of the benefits which can accrue to 
Canada if the 200-mile economic zone is accepted. — That.is 
good news. That is progress. But a 200-mile limit does not 
fully cover the Canadian case. 
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We must obtain recognition of our rights and needs 
beyond that limit, if we,want to protect adequately our natural 
Fesources "in *thrée particiilar situations. <A strict’ 200-mile 
limit would leave out over 400,000 square miles of continental 
margin, mostly on the East Coast, 10% to 15% of our fish stocks 
also on the East Coast, and would leave all of our salmon 
unprotected during that part of their lives they spend in the 
open sea. 


> 


We have an uphill battle to fight on these three 
issues. We have many allies, our negotiators have made great 
PeroOrts tO promote our legitimate cause and we are still 
confident of ultimate success as part of the over-all accom- 
modation which the conference will hopefully produce. But 
fot us be realistire enough to see our main difficulties. 


A second major trend has also emerged at the conference 
in favour of establishing the international area of the oceans 
wee come reserved tor the benefit of mankind» Admost aul 
nations agree that the exploitation of manganese nodules, 
those potato-shaped rock formations which lie all over the 
ocean seabed at depths of 15 to 20,000 feet and which are 
rich in nickel, copper, cobalt and manganese, should be carried 
our for the benefit of the whole world and not solely for the 
advantage of the technologically advanced states. That is a 
concept which Canada wholeheartedly supports. 


Unfortunately, the Conference has not gone very far 
Heyonc accepting this very basic concept. The practical 
implementation of the concept, that is the creation of a new 
mtcernational authority, has given rise to.a mos€ serious con= 
frontation between developed and developing nations. 


This may seem to some Canadians as a controversy 
so far removed from our essential preoccupations that it should 
iocecause ws to worry. There are on- the contrary two very 
basic concerns which trouble us. 


One is that the two opposing factions on this issue 
attach’ Such importance to its resolution that failure on this 
item might undo the whole conference. 


Our second concern is that 1f a proper international 
legal regime is not established over the international area, 
we will not only find ourselves faced with conflict between 
developing and developed states but we, as Canadians, might 
also suffer from an uncontrolled exploitation of mineral 
resources, in particular of nickel, which constitute a good 
part of our hard minerals exports and on which entire Canadian 


communities depend. 


Both for reasons of world-wide equity and our own 
domestic interests, we must do everything we can to set up a 
strong and economically viable international authority. 
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Finally, the third major trend at the conference 
can be expressed in terms of a growing realization by all 
States that the oceans must be managed in a rational manner 
as opposed to the latssez-faire attitudes of the past. 
While it is desirable to maintain the ocean as a major thorough- 
fare for commerce, communications and general exchanges between 
nations, the time of unfettered freedom which has so often led 
to abuse is over. Navigation, fishing, research and exploration 
must be permitted and encouraged but they must also be made 
subject to appropriate controls, rules and standards. 


Much of the debate that is going on has to do precisely 
with the reasonableness of such rules, their source and their 
enforcement. Canada has led the way in the protection of 
the marine environment. We have already legislated to control 
pobiutton ian? the Arctic and inthe Gulf of St. Lawrence, the 
Bay of Fundy, Queen Charlotte Sound, Dixon Entrance and Hecate 
Strait. For all practical purposes we are already managing 
these coastal areas as we would like to see economic zones 
managed. We hope that the conference will endorse these 
concepts and will apply them universally, taking into account 
the interest of the world community in international navigation 
and the special ecological or geographical circumstances that 
prevail in certain parts of the world. 


What, then, can we expect: from the next sess von. 
the conference which will start in Geneva in less than three 
weeks? 


Quite frankly, the mandate of the conference is so 
complex and the remaining differences of views so serious that 
we=cannot realistically expect the Geneva session to terminate 
its task on every single item. What we can aim for is very 
substantial progress. Progress of such magnitude that we 
will be in a position to see the precise contours of the 
package and to determine the timing of the final conclusion. 


Letme be very clear. What we are seeking is an 
internationally negotiated solution to a series of inter- 
related problems of great political and economic importance. 
Such an international solution is by far preferable to unilateral 
or even regional action. But time is of the essence, not 
only tor Canada, but for a lot of other countries. 


We will not stand for a simple referral of the issues 
to one or more sessions unless we have reason to be confident 
in an early successful conclusion. That is a judgement which 
the Government will have to make at the end of the Geneva 
session. As my colleagues and I have said repeatedly since 
Caracas, should the conference fail or procrastinate, we will 
reassess all options and decide how best we can cope with our 
most urgent problems -- and the fisheries question 1s obviously 
high on the list -- in the light of prevailing circumstances. 
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The fundamental objectives I have just described 
are those that will guide’the Canadian delegation when the 
next session of the Law of the Sea Conference opens in Geneva 
Oievdiem7 sone that delegation, as at Caracas, there 
will be representatives of the fishing industry as well as 
from the mining and shipping sectors. Parliament and the 
interested provinces will also be represented on the delegation. 
My colleagues, the Minister of the Environment and the Minster 
Ot eStare tor) Frsherves, sand) 1 intend to spend’ some time at 
the conference. That indicates the importance we all attach 
fou this Next round of international negotiations. We hope 
that all of the efforts we have made over the years will 
result in complete success and better protection of Canada's 
Vila ete rests im tne soceans. 
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i wouldetzke first to thank. our hosts << and 


particularly you, Mrs. Hart -- for providing us with the 
welcome opportunity represented by this Commonwealth 
Meeting on Food Production and Rural Development. It is 


fitting that Commonwealth members committed as they are to 
the social and economic betterment of their peoples should 
confront the interlinked problem of food production and rural 
development -- and determine how the Commonwealth can assist. 


It is essential that any proposals for practical 
Golig@boration should benefit member countries directly and 
reinforce the spirit of Commonwealth collaboration which 
Heads of Government defined at the meeting in Ottawa in 1973. 


With the increasing attention being paid to food 
production and rural development throughout the world -- 
especially in the wake of the World Food Conference -- this 
meeting must ensure that any activity undertaken through 
our Commonwealth supplements and reinforces -- and does 
not duplicate -- activities being undertaken elsewhere. 
Within the framework of existing bilateral programmes between 
Commonwealth countries the meeting may well recommend new 
St pOLentiailly fruaztcul dareas .of cooperation whechyeculd 
infiuence policy decisions. 


One Step which could help in “this cooperation is 
hie pPoesibility of creating a Food and Rural Development, 
DivisionWithihthe Secretariat. Ministers will doubtless 
Wigh to examine this Suegestion.  Sheuld productive areas 
of Operation for Such a division emerge from disctission, 
Ministers could recommend to governments a particular role 


fOr the “Alvis LON. in my View it could “provide “an “information 
clearing house for member governments and an advisory service 
to the Commonwealth Fund for Technical Cooperation. As well, 


there should be involvement, as appropriate, of the existing 
Commonwealth Agricultural Bureaux in whatever recommendations 
are made -- a practice which would ensure maximum involvement 


by pertinent Commonwealth organizations. 


Let me turn now, briefly,to the World Food Conference 
and review the follow-up action that is being taken inter- 
nationally and by Canada. 


It was understandable that many dete Satie wom Mad 
conference from developing countries were preoccupied with 
the urgent short-term problems arising from a rapidly 
deteriorating world food situation. This made it @ifficult 
co mplace (proper “emphasis on the resolution of longer-term 
food problems and of increased agricultura] production -- 
especially in developing countries -- which represented a 
major objective of that conference. 


Nevertheless the conference did achieve agreement 
omts. Number of important institutional issues. 


sa The establishment of a World Food Council. 


The establishment of the FAO Committee on 
World Tood security . 


Bn ) The Setting up of a “Committee “on food “aid 
policies and programmes. 


4. The creation of a global information and 
early warning system. 


Die The establishment of a consultative group 
on food production and investment of the 
ARB RD Aor sand: UNDP 9 va nd 


6. ire ereatwwon Of the tramework Lom oan imoe n— 


hatwonal fund for agrrenl tures development. 


Discussions are presently taking place or are 
scheduled in the very near future to advance each of these 


Matters. In keeping with Canada's role at the conference, 
Wo sntend to take part in these discussions in the spirit 
that was developed at the Rome conference. UE aW) Suilaites ay alTerere 


months or more since the conference, we, in Canada, have 
been occupied translating our pledges anto realities. 


We did pledge one million metric tons of food 
grain annually for each of the next three years to help 
overcome the short-term food shortages. Plans are neanly 
completed for the allocation of this grain to bilateral 
recipients and multilateral organizations. In keeping with 
our pledge to channel at least twenty percent Shir our food 
aid through multilateral agencies a significant portion of 
the one million tons will be made available to the World 


Food Programme. 
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We also pledged to make available immediately 
$50 million dollars of aid funds to assist some of the most 
serlously @istressed countries. This total. sum has been 
fully committed to the provision of fertilizers and food aid 
shipments are now being made. We are deeply aware that 
measures of this kind are but the first steps on a long road. 
Gide Wontervence is a further step down that road to improving 
the economic well-being of the developing world. I think 
this conference must concentrate on the basic long-term 
PMPOnetyecay the tuerease in food production, the improve- 
Ment. t+ Mutation, and the advance of rural development. 
Dies SGonterencesis concerned with efforts to improve the 
lives of the rural poor who represent some 40 percent of the 
total popullatren of developing countries .-- about 750 million 
psrsone.~ Canadian .efforts will concentrate on increasing the 
productivity of rural people by enhancing the means of pro- 
Guctionm at their disposal. 


To help meet demands of this magnitude we have been 
engaged in Canada in developing a new broad strategy for 
Canadian development assistance which is now in its final 
stages. It is intended to provide among other things new 
Zuidelines which should result in a greater capacity to 
respond to the changing priorities of developing countries. 


In addition, other policies of government which 
affect Canada's relations with developing countries are also 
being re-examined with a view to ensuring a consistent approach 
to the development of a stable and equitable world economic 
environment. 


Within the broad dimensions of this strategy, we 
have been re-assessing our development assistance programmes 
in order to enlarge them and make them more effective in the 
renewable resources sector. Through our bilateral and multi- 
lateral aid programmes we have been involved in a wide range of 
activities in this sector -- for example, the provision of 
feruailiZer ys research in dryland farming, water resource 
evaluation, the development of wheat farming and beef and 
dairy projects, and the development of storage and bulk 
handling facilities. We can extend also our activities in 


fisheries and forestry. 
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In agriculture,Canada is strong in the production 
of cereals such as wheat, oats, rye, barhey and maize and 
in oil séed crops such as rapeseed, sunflower seeds and soy- 
beans as well as starch crops like potatoes. We have a strong 
technology in dryland agriculture. Most of our cereal exvops 
are grown in areas with under 20 inches of annual rainfall. 
In other agriculturaltechnologies, we are good in the soil 
Bcaences', “animal breéding; animal nutrition, rand: crop storage 
and processing. We are using these strengths as a back-up for 
our international development work. There are many projects 
and programmesdrawing upon our expertise in these ELITES) Here 
are just a few examples. 


in India, there are Canadian scientists workings with 
pheiy Indien Pe cwetes adapting Canadian dryland technology 
Toauvyarievy of Indian se12 and Glimatic conditions. They are also 
working on scaling down large-sized Canadian minimum tillage 
implements to small mechanical or ox-power systems. In 
Tanzania, Canadian scientists and practical farmers are opening 
new lands to wheat farming. in Lesotho, we are helping te sort 
Ctl earesas suitable for a variety of o11 crops, and af SsSuccess— 
ful, we will help with the technology for growing, harvesting 
and processing. 


But we have our limits. We manufacture relatively 
few agriculturalimplements and practically no tractors. One 
Of Our Digeest constraints is the fact that we do not have 
Many professional agricultural personnel available for development 
work, even though we are placing more emphasis on training and 
recruiting for work abroad. Specialized manpower is a great 
lack, though perhaps we may yet find a way to tap the extensive 
knowledge that exists among our farmers. Finally although we 
are the largest per capita donors of food aid in the world 
there are clear limits to the amount of agricultural land in 
Canada located in a climate suitable for crop or animal pro- 
AuetLOn. 


In fisheries, Canada has a highly developed capability 
in biological research, exploratory Piahbune. resource management 
and quality control. per es development planning and resource 
management are two particular areas in which Canada has been 
involved in projects in several Commonwealth countries in Asia 


the Caribbean , and Africa. 
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Weekmow theverare limitations not only to our food 
HroOcuectLon Capability. but to the extent to which Canadian 
experience is immediately relevant to the problems of rural 
development in developing countries. From Canadian experience, 
we have learned that rural development is damnably difficult. 
As I have indicated, we are re-examing our international 
assistance operations in an effort to make them meet more 
effectively the needs of our partners in development. What 
we hope Go hear at this conference from our developing country 
peruvers fe Same plea talk about their priorities. We want to 
match our response more closely to their needs. Thank you. 
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"ATTAQUE TERRORISTE A 


Tec Aviv Le 5 mars 1975" 


The Government has learned with shock of the brutal 
attack and wanton destruction of lives which took place in 
Tel Aviv on Wednesday. I can only restate the Government's 
condemnation in the strongest possible terms of any resort to 
violence to promote a cause. There is no possible excuse 
for sheer terrorism which results in cold blooded murder 
of innocents. We particularly deplore the resort to such 
tactics at a time when there is an expressed willingness 
to seek a negotiated peaceful settlement by the states 


concerned. 


Le Gouvernement a été consterné d'apprendre la 
nouvelle de l'attaque brutale et meutriére perpétrée 4 Tel 
Aviv mercredi. Je ne peux que réaffirmer le plus énergique- 
ment possible la désapprobation du Gouvernement aL 'éceard 
de tout recours a la violence pour faire avancer une cause. 
I] n*existe aucune justification possible du terrorisme sau- 
vage qui méne a l'assassinat d'innocents. Nous déplorons 
tout particuliérement une telle action alors que tous 
les Etats en cause se sont dits préts a rechercher une 


solution pacifique par la voie de négociations. 
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When I appeared before this Committee on 
October 22 of last year, I dealt with the general 
framework of the Government's foreign policy and 
Canada's relations with her closest associates in 
the international arena. Consequently, I do not 
feel” that°I- need say more at® this tdme on the main 
thrvsets of our foreign policy. Instead IT wish to 
speak about Canada's relations with the developing 
countries, about the United Nations and about the 
Law of the Sea. 


Developing countries 


Canada has long had friendly relations with 
her Commonwealth and Francophone associates in Africa, 
isva “and the Ceri bbean’.) “But wt would he Rai io eay: 
that a new phase is beginning in these relations. 
The Government's wish to put new emphasis on our relations 
with developing countries is motivated by a practical 
assessment of the international environment. It is not 
an emotional response to recent events at the United 
Nations and elsewhere. 


Our reasons are as follows: 


First; that is where “the people are some 
three-quarters of the world's population live in 
developing “countries; “and people must “eventually teagan 
economic opportunities and political power. 


Second, that is where much or the “action” is. 
Inereasingly; thé risks of confrontation, as evidenced by 
the so-called enersy “crisis”, are shifting towards the 
resource-rich areas, although both East and West continue 
to concentrate their forces in” Europe. The international 
community in our view willincreasingly have to deal with 
Situations of “politieéal instability, “localized conflicts 
and other symptoms of fundamental social change in APeces, 
Hera and Latin America. The current €ifforts of secretary 
Kissinger to bring about a peaceful settlement in the 
Middle East underlie the point I am making. We support 
these efforts and are ready to help in any way we can. 
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Third, we believe that we will be increasingly 
aifected =—"for wetter "er for worse = iby ithe Wdrame tic process 
of political change, cultural modernization and economic 
development which is transforming “these “sociéties into 
substantial partners for Canada and other industrialized 
eounrtries'. 


The “countries “of Asie, “Affica “and “atin America 
may not be as powerful as the United States, Europe or 
Japan. = But. they do shave specifie views and interests, 
whieh they perceive and formulate with increasing clarity 
at the United Nations; they already have the power to 
eitech four "ddily Lives... That rs Why we ewe +to Stale =o 
their governments, find out what they think, brief them 
more ul ly Von “our own positione:s that? t6 Why? Panione orirer 
Hives, i wope “to visit “five “coumtries of Weer Wigries. in 
Apwwl for this Wear; and that 1s Why we “Must “‘beein-to adapt 
our development aid to new needs and conditions. We must 
also consider ways and means to expand our economic relations 
won Soge “Third World beyond ald; more trade,of course, but 
also more industrial investment, joint ventures, and transfers 
OMinachnioOloaye Om mural lye Vaece pualbIser= ine Enis. 


Nor should we neglect the human and cultural 
dimension. Developing countries are often the repository 
of"sdme*of “the oldest and highest cultures in the world: 

a répository therefore of ancient’ wisdom, art and literature 
which can be of immeasureable benefit to a young multi- 
Cultural society like Canada. 


International Economic Order 


tre tdeveboping countries wodey ~ even more Chan 
the Giidustrialized world, find themselves beset by the 
problems of monetary instability, Lnmiavion,. ineh “food 
prveeess and trot Weast:,- sharply increased energy Cosvs 
with their severe implications for balance of payments 
pos rt ions. 
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UNethisieontext. the developing countries 
naturally put special emphasis on trade in primary 
commodities. The bulk of their foreign exchange 
earnings are derived from the export of raw materials 
endvsericultural products. Although the market rise 
in some commodity prices in recent years has been a 
benetit. the.recent softening of.commodity markets is 
causing developing countries to feel that they are 
again|feacing a.boom-and-bust situation. 


They are also interested in a whole range 
Of.other issues, notably: -measures.of trade liberalization 
WhaChowillework,.to their, advantage; <the acquisition of 
medern tCechnology; changes in Maritime.transport:; -inter- 
BataGnal cooperation to,ensure that multi-national 
eerporations operate consistent with their national 
igberests; and an international monetary system that 
operates to facilitate their economic growth and 
particapation in world trade. 


Some of the proposals advanced by developing 
Sountrlessunder «these headings «pose obvieows dLifieylties. 
Not all have common support, for the interests of developing 
SGUMEELTes are. not, pdentical. .ft.n.ls misleading simply to 
equate exporter and developing country interests. Nor can 
we ignore the fact that consumer and producer interests are 
io SA Rhisnerene 


Much has been done internationally to tackle 
these problems of the developing world. The Generalized 
System of Tariff Preferences, the revision of quotas in 
the International Monetary Fund (greatly advanced under the 
chairmanship of my colleague, the Honourable Member for 
Othaya-Carleionjn the effirmation.in the Tokyo Declaration 
that additional benefits for developing countries would be 
sought .in»sthe multilateral trade negotiations ere a few 
CSe6Senn POLnt . 


Moreover, in Canada almost all primary commodities 
whether mineral or agricultural - enter,our market free of 
duty « Indeed seventy-five percent of.all developing VOUT ay, 
exports to Canada bear no import duty. 
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We have initiated a review of Canadian policies 


which affect our economic relations with developing countries. 


We want to see - as the international trade and payments 
system undergoes changes - what additional measures are 
appropriate to ensure that developing countries are able to 
greater advantage from international trade, investment and 
finance. We must seek out areas where we can COOQMSOPYUS WO 
increase their rate of economic growth and reduce their 
vulnerability to market forces. We too would benefit from 
such coopération. The developing countries are important 
to us a@s partners in an interdependent world. But I would 
pe less*vhsn frank if l.left thelimpression thatel expect 
Canada to reverse her international economic policies 
tomorrews These policies Centre on 6ur felatvions with our 
Major trading partners. CanadianvYindtstry and *labour 
depend for their prosperity on these partners. Whatever 
changes we make - and I should emphasize that there may be 
BomeSdriricult@chorees to take = mist taka tute account 
these tradi trong Sties \ 


Our success in this effort depends upon the 


vigour of the world economy. There is no more urgent 
development issue. When production and demand falter, 
all of us - developed and developing - suffer. Our 


aim in seeking better methods of cooperation is also to 
encourage steady economic growth for all countries. 


United Nations 


HPOispartruismVthat the *UnitedoNations! rerlects 
the concerns of governments and peoples and that because 
every member of the General Assembly has equal raehie 2H 
that body it is the concerns of the majority of members 
that tend to dominate the proceedings. For some years 
now this majority has been made up of those states which 
have gained their independence since the war and which 
are for the most part developing countries. Two of their 
aims at the United Nations are to increase their share of 
the world's income by correcting, as they see it, the 
inequities of the world system of distribution of wealth, 
and to end the practice of race discrimination in southern 
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Africa. At the last session of the Assembly the situation 
in the Middle East also became a major concern of the 

majority partly because of the new wealth and prestige of 
Lie Arab members.° “The question I wish to raise is whether 
the majority has made the best use of its influence at the 
United Nations to bring these problems closer to solution. 


AG Tes Sixth Special Gessionm in April 197% the 
General Assembly approved resolutions prescribing a new 
international economic order and a programme of action in 
its Support, despite reservations by a majority of indus-— 


trreatigzed COUNtTrIesS, including Canada, “Ihe point 2. wien to 
emphasize is that these resolutions were not the result of 
negotiation between the various states involved. They 
represent essentially the views of the majority. “The same 


tactic was used at the last regular session of the Assembly 
to. digec teraci "Ss rient “of reply in the cdebate. om ealestane 
ana Toe reyect South Africa's e¢réedentials, Chie sentey ine 
tte de sracto guspencscion from the Assenibly e@ilthouen no, from 
tre Waited Nations itself.” “Suspernsron is subject to the 
Vevo 10 uhe Cecurity Council and thie Wac exercised by the 
three Western permanent members. In addition, UNESCO has 
taken decisions excluding Israel from its European regional 
LrGupaaiiienserminating UNESCO assistance to Israel. 


The upshot of these Various decisions, duate apart 
from the consequences for the parties involved, is in our 
view to undermine the credibility of the United Nations in 
be eyes of the minority group of states, mostly trom the 
West, who opposed them. One might conclude that in addition 
to a new economic order the majority of members are hoping 
to establish a new political order based on their ability 
to interpret the rules of procedure and even the Charter 
Tegelr as they wish. The minority group includes those 
member countries which provide by far the greatest share 
of the United Nations' budget, as well as most of the money 
for the United Nations' development assistance programmes. 
If they were to become convinced that the organization was 
no longer serving legitimate purposes the consequences could 


be serious. 
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However, DF do not “believe "the situecion will 
piovye too ™far*in this “direction. ‘Both tie wajority and 
the minority acknowledge that each has some justice on 
its side: For many years the West was able to control 
GHe ‘General Assembly in its own interests. “We cannot 
complain in principle that a new majority does the 
Same thing today. Canada agrees with those members of 
the minority however who object to practices which verge 
OM wre rapise "OL thie rales), Nor do we See "any Soluwtian in 
the adoption of resolutions which depend for their 
tuprementation on the cooperation ‘of all; if the wishes of 
the minority are ignored. We spoke against such resolutions 
when we thought they were unworkable or improper but we did not 
challenge the objective of the developing countries to bring 
about substantial change in the world economic order. 


What we must do is find new ways of making the 
Unrpved Warronrs “a centre for harmonizing the actions of 
Hatrons wacivout “subverting the principles’ of “the oreani zation 
Lhe ton “wire “one hand-or “of “obstructing mts ‘capacity te. 
faceeruate change in ‘the practices of international cooperation 
OT ibe SoNr laresn™, 


Law 4oe “the Sea 


The next round of négotiations in the Law of the 
Sea Conference begins in Geneva on March 17 and runs to 
Mays =INOr. 


Pwould Mice te set Cut braeriy how we See Wie 
present situation, and what the prospects appear to be. 


The Conference has more than 100 major items and 
subeatems on its’ agenda. ~All are interrelated and the 
balance of interests within the 138 participating states is 
such that final resolution of one particular issue must 
await progress on all other issues. This is the "package 
approach". No nation is prepared to make concessions or to 
accept compromise formulae until it is satisfied that the 
over-all resolution strikes an acceptable balance between 
its "“daverse Anterests’. 
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However, there is,a clear trend towards a three- 
Geemeconcept: first, an economic zone 6ut to 200 miles; 
second, an international area beyond the economic zones, 
Peserved §£or the benefit ofall mankind: third, the 
application throughout the oceanic space of sound management 
principles for the use and preservation of the sea. 


IT believe 1 can safely say that whether or not 
the Conference is altogether successful, the economic zone 
Somcepr auswhere to,stay. . That is to say that within 200 miles 
ofits coasts, a coastal state like Canada will have very 
substantial rights over the mineral and living resources of 
that zone and more extensive rights than it now possesses over 
marine pollution and scientific research. 


But a 200-mile limit does not fully cover the 
Canadian case. We must obtain recognition of our rights 
and needs beyond that limit if we want to protect adequately 
Cirpheatunel resources in three particular situations. A. 
strict 200-mile limit would leave out over 400,000 square 
Hailes of continental margin, mostly on the Bast Coast, 10% to 
Die oL our fish Stocks, also on thé Hast Coast, and would 
leave all of our salmon unprotected during that part of their 
lives they spend in the open sea. We will have an uphill 
battle to fight on these three issues. 


A second major trend has emerged in favour of 
establishing the international area of the oceans as a zone 
reserved for mankind. Almost all nations agree that the 
exploitation of manganese nodules, those potato-shaped rock 
formations which lie on the seabed at depths of 15 to 20,000 
feet and which are rich in nickel, copper, cobalt and 
manganese, should be carried out for the benefit of the 
whole world and not solely for the advantage of the 
technologically advanced states. That is a concept which 
Canada wholeheartedly supports. 


Unfortunately, the Conference has not gone very 
far beyond accepting this very basic concept. The practiea. 
implementation of the concept, that is the creation of a new 
international authority, has given rise to a most serious 
confrontation between developed and developing nations. 
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Both for reasons of world-wide equity and our own 
domestic interests as mineral producers we must do everything 
Pescou oO Seu Up a stroncland economically viable agnter- 
national authority. 


Finally, the third major trend can be expressed 
in terms of a growing realization by all states that the oceans 
must be managed in a rational manner as opposed to the 
laissez-faire attitudes of the past. 


We hope that the Conference will endorse the 
Canadian concepts for protecting the marine environment 
as applied in the-Arctic, the Gulf of St. Lawrence, the 
Bay of Fundy and elsewhere and will apply them universally. 


What we can aim for at Geneva is substantial 
progess “so that we will be in a position to see the precise 
contours of the final package and to determine the timing 
Sr ethe conclusion. As my colleagues and I have said 
Hopeavoamyescamee Caracas. should the Conference fail of 
procrastinate, we will reassess all options and decide how ™ 
best we can cope with out most urgent problems in the light 
of prevailing circumstances. 
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CHECK AGAINST DELIVERY 
SECRETARY 
OF STATE NoTES FOR A SPEECH 
FOR EXTERNAL BY THE SECRETARY OF STATE 
AFFAIRS. FOR EXTERNAL AFFAIRS oF CANADA, 
THE HONOURABLE 
: ALLAN J. MAcEACHEN, 
SECRETAIRE TO THE CENTRE OF 
| -A R ; 
oo. tone tort 17 
EXTERIEURES. 
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L am very epbeasedson ethe yotcasii dn po £ kt hits tv iSite 
to New York to address the Centre for Inter-American Relations, 
an organization that has contributed much to better under- 
Standing between the several countries that share the vast 
tenni tory ;o f -the,Americas:. Some Canadians may still think 
Spontaneously of the relationship between the United States 
and the South American republics, when they hear of "“inter- 
American relations"; but I am well aware that we have substantial 
interests in common, since you have increasingly concerned 
yourself in recent years with relations between Canada and 
the United States. At a time when they are looking more and 
more outwards -- towards Europe, towards Japan, towards the 
Third World -- Canadians are paradoxically becoming more 
aware, in my view, of their North American identity. 


il, would dakemto::takk to you about: one’ of) the’ great 
SUCCESS Stores, of American diplomacy, a story that Stretches 
Wel, Ove’ a. .centiry , a storyawhich 1sinot much touted an 
books on world crises and long-drawn out conflicts for the 
Samples reasons that ate belongs, to: quite alditferen™ category 
of history books; I refer of course to Canada-American 
reLations.e« At ‘ao timer whem hanys of. you, dike other Americans, 
may be in a questioning mood and even a mood of disillusionment 
about some of your country's involvements abroad, I take 
Preatapilegsure as Canada's Secretary of State for External 
Affairs to remind you of this success story. Many Canadians 
get annoyed when their government expresses such views, 
because there have been so many occasions to formulate 
them that they have become clichés; so I will not refer 
to the "longest undefended border in the world" and the 
rest of the folklore on Canadian-American relations. 


Yet the fact remains that the United States has 
been for a very long time the very best of neighbours for 
Canada; and I believe that Canadians have reciprocated. 
What matters is that, as the relationship between our two 
countries appears to be going through a more difficult 
phase, both Americans and Canadians can derive hope and 
comfort from a quite remarkable record of friendly 
resolution of their grievances. 
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‘Why is it, then, that every time I pick up a newspaper, 
I seem to read about a new issue between Canada and the 
United States?" some of you may ask. Sometimes the tussel is 
over an environmental question, sometimes over energy, or trade 
Or some other economic issue -- the so-called "irritants" 
in Canadian-American relations. We Canadians feel that the 
real state of affairs between our two countries has been 
somewhat over-dramatized recently. There has been a lot 
of talk about those "irritants"; but little has been said 
about the wide range of "lubricants" that still ease to a 
very considerable extent the day-to-day interface between 
our governments and indeed every segment of our two societies. 


But the problems are real. They» reflect the high 
degree of interdependence between Canada and the United States. 
They also result from new policies and approaches in Canada 


flowing from a process of national self-definition -- or 
redefinition -- and a reassessment of just what our national 
interests are. In pursuit of our respective national 


interests, decisions are made in either Canada or the United 
States that have an impact on the other, sometimes a very 
serious timpact:. Yet for Canadians there is an important 
additional dimension to the situation; for although they are 
interdependent, our two economies are not of the same order 
of magnitude. 


Let us look at some basic economic facts which 
reveal the imbalance between our countries. First, there is 
a tenutogonenratio in»your favour, roughly; between)the two 
COURBTLGSP epopulatronsand G.NwP: sSeeond; ,thetlnrtedtstates 
provides markets for about 67 per cent of Canadian exports, 
butfthese!make,up aboutiatquarter only of your imports. Third, 
therUnited Sates supplies about 69 per cent of our imports, 
but this istonly astifth ofryourtovérah?l. exports. nolugtacts 
you absorb about 35 per cent of all goods produced in 
Canedatiyet we buyhiess | thdn-2-per centmofsyour otitputtinthe 
United States accounts for over 80 per centrof the total 
volume of foreign direct investment in Canada, while Canadian 
direct investors own less than one half of one per cent of 
your corporate assets. 


The United States' large-scale involvement in Canada 
has been a major post-war phenomenon and had reached the 
levels I have just cited by the early seventies. Consequently, 
we needed to reassess the impact of such a high degree of 
economic dependence upon a single country, as well as the. 
attendant and similarly lop-sided socio-cultural interaction 
between our two societies. 


This was very much on our minds during the Canadian 
Government's 1970 foreign policy review; and the impact 
of an economic relationship with the United States which is 
too exclusive were placed in even sharper focus by the 
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economic measures adopted by the United States' administration 
in August 1971. Two things became gradually apparent to us. 


The first is Canada's excessive vulnerability 
to the impact of the United States -- which, some Canadians 
felt, even undermined the rationale for the existence of 
Canada as a distinct political entity. 


The second conclusion we reached was that if the 
Canadian mouse so frequently found herself crowded in bed 
by the American elephant -- to quote Prime Minister Trudeau's 
metaphor -- it was largely because she had failed to seek out 
other bed partners. Or if I may be allowed to coin my own 
phrase, Canada had puritanically opted for strict monogamy 
in a polygamous world! We now realize the importance of the 
European Community. We are seeking to exploit the tremendous 
Opportunities offered by Japan. We should do more in 
strengthening our relations with developing countries, with 
Eastern Europe, and with China and the countries of the 
Pacific basin. 


Accordingly, we have sought to pursue in recent 
years national economic policies which would help to secure 
greater control over our own economic destiny; and we have 
devised a diplomatic strategy to diversify our international 
relations. For example, the Prime Minister of Canada 
returned only this weekend from a European tour which enabled 
him to explore areas of mutual interest, both bilateral 
and multilateral, with the leaders of five member-states 
of the European Community. 


But I want to stress that our foreign policy seeks 
to supplement, and not to supplant, Canada's long-standing 
relations with the United States. Similarly, the ultimate 
goal of our economic policies is to strengthen the Canadian 
economy and enable us to become more mature, capable of © 
holding our own in a more balanced, healthier relationship 
with the U.S.A. For the basic fact of Canada's geo-political 
situation is that her links with the United States will always 
remain the single most important dimension of her foreign 
policy. Nor do we deplore this fact: despite the greater 
national awareness of recent years, the Canadian Government 
is very conscious of the quite extraordinary advantages 
resulting from Canada's proximity and traditionally close 
relations with the United States. 
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Let us consider one specific area of mutual 
interest and concern. It has to do with investment. 
I am aware that concern is being voiced in the United 
States about our foreign investment review measures. 
Equally we are very conscious that Americans are at 
present by far the largest group of outside investors in 
Canada. I would like therefore to explain the back- 
ground to, and the nature of, our foreign investment 
review measures. 


The rapid growth in direct foreign investment 
in Canada is largely a post-1950 phenomenon. In the 
period 1950-1970 the book value of direct foreign 
investment rose from $4 billion to $263 billion. Ten 
per cent of ~this total investment is held by residentstof Britain. 
Another ten per cent, roughly, is held by other European countries 
and Japan. The United States accounts for about 80 per cent. 


it. swestimated “that clese to 60 per cent of 
our manufacturing industries, about half of our mining 
and smelting, and just over three-quarters of our 
petroleum and’matural gas industries are controlled 
Dy mesidents or yother countries, “In cértain sectors 
such as chemicals, automobiles, computers, transportation 
SquUIDMent. andvmachinery, the degree of foreign control 
Tins! from 60 per cent to over 90 per cent, “In fact, 
the degree of foreign control of industry is much 
higher in Canada than in any other industrialized country. 


Canada's traditional policy towards foreign 
investment has been an open and receptive one. Unlike 
many countries, we did not have machinery to monitor 
and check investment flows. Indeed, Canada encouraged 
foreign investment as much as possible, recognizing that 
it was absolutely essential for her economic development. 


Today, Canadians are much more aware than they 
were in the past of both the costs and the benefits of 
foreign investment. They want to minimize the costs and 
maximize the benefits to Canada. At the samé time they 
recognize that, as in the past, foreign investment has 
an important and necessary contribution to make to future 
economic growth. 
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It is against this background that the Foreign 
Investment Review Act was conceived. It represents an 
effort to establish more effective control over the economic 
environment and to obtain greater benefit for Canada, 
but on a basis which recognizes our need for foreign 
investment and our obligations to our economic partners in 
the international community. 


The Foreign Investment Review Act applies across 
the whole economy and provides the Canadian Government with 
the authority to screen: 


(1) acquisitions of control of Canadian 
businesses by foreigners; 


(2)i fjimvestments from abnoad,«to,.set rup 
new businesses; and 


(3); sexpansion of existing forérgn-controliéd 
ELMS nto unrelated. pusanesses. 


ithe: bias tispart wd .the Act. concerning. foreign acquasitions or 
takeovers. came into effect. in April 1974... The other 
provisions, dealing with the establishment of new foreign- 
controlled businesses and expansion of existing foreign- 
controlled firms into unrelated business have not yet been 
brought into effect. It may be noted that the powers and 
interests of the provincial governments are a factor of 
importance, -in. thins, context. 


Lhe ,toestiithat any foreienianvestment facesigis whether 
it is, in the judgement of the Government, likely to be of 
Significant benefit to Canada. The assessment is made on the 
basis ofiave craiterni ai: 


(1) the impact on economic activity, including 
such factors as employment, the processing 
of Canadian resources, and the development 
of exports; 
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(2) the degree and significance of 
Canadian participation in ownership 
and management ; 


iS jgthe effect, on) productivity, efficiericy., 
and technological development; 


(A) thew et fect. on competition; and 


(os), the. compatibility. with national 
and provincial industrial and economic 
pod LEAe Ss. 


These criteria indicate that the Government is 
seeking to encourage improved economic performance. That 
is the main thrust of the review process. 


Each case is reviewed on its own merits with every 
effort being made to be fair and reasonable to the potential 
investor. .[he,record on the handling of applications supports 
this view. 


mince, sthée coming into force of the Act in April 
1974, 121 certified takeover applications have been considered. 
Of this number 52 have been allowed; 9 disallowed; and 15 
withdrawn. The remainder are still under review. 


Our.policy is to strike a balance between our 
continuing need for direct foreign investment and our desire, 
indeed .our need, to exercise greater control over our 


economic environment. Foreign investment is still welcome 
in Canada; but we want to ensure that this investment will 
bring significant benefits to our economy. For we believe 


Canada reantotfer siteniticant benefits to foreign investors, 


I would like now to turn to another field of great 
and common concern to the United States and Canada: energy, 
specifically oil and natural gas. I would like to explain 
the background and direction of Canadian policy in this 
field. 


First, let me speak about our imposition of a 

tax on Canadian oil exports to the United States. Although 
there is now a greater understanding of the Canadian position 
on the part of the United States Government, there continues 
to be much public confusion on this matter. When the export 
charge was instituted in October 1973, Canada was criticized 
for taking unfair advantage of the sharp rise in world oil 
prices which began at that time, and of the United States’ 
dependence on imported oil. What critics failed to realize 
is. that our self-sufficiency in oil is more apparent than 
real. We are importers as well as exporters of oil in more 
or less equal proportions. About half of our production _ 

is exported to the United States and the other half supplies 
that part of Canada west of the Ottawa Valley. Consequently, 
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our eastern provinces are totally dependent on imported oil 
purchased at world prices. With the increase in world price, 
we could hardly continue to export oil to the United States 
at less than the going price. Also, one of the cardinal 
principles of our energy policy is that sales abroad must 
be at world prices. This is essential for an economy 

which relies to a large extent on the export of natural 
resources. Consequently we imposed a tax on oil exports 
which reflects the difference between the domestic price 
and the world price. It is intended to ensure that we 
receive fagrynarketi value’ for our Gil; “As* the’ domestic 
price moves upwards in line with the Government's objective 
of encouraging further exploration and energy conservation, 
the export charge will be correspondingly reduced. 


A problem which has concerned people in the United 
Seaeesinsathentucure volume Of *o1l*exports, -<it®reeently . 
became evident that the extent of Canada's know reserves 
was not as great as had been previously estimated and that, 
at the current’) rate, production would be depleted within 
a short time. At the same time, it also became apparent 
that alternate sources, in particular the Athabaska 0il 
sands, would likely come on stream at a slower rate and a 
much higher cost than we had assumed. The Canadian Government 
therefore decided, in the absence of new Supplies becoming 
available, to gradually phase out oil exports over the next 
tena years awiechtmeans inveffect oil ‘exports “tothe United 
States. 


We recognize that this policy involves some difficulty 
for «the United Statess The decision to phase out our ‘oil 
exports gradually reflected our awareness of the problems 
posed for some areas of the United States. But I think you 
will agree that it would be both economically and politically 
unsound for the Canadian Government to continue to supply 
markets beyond its borders at the expense of domestic 
requirements. 


We also recognize, however, that there is a special 
problem for the oil refineries in the northern mid-west states -- 
the so-called "northern tier" -- which are completely or 
mainly dependent on Canadian oil. We remember that these 
refiners were the first customers for our oil in the sixties. 
We certainly want to minimize the impact on them of changes 
in our export capability. We have told the United States 
Government that we are ready to explore possible ways of 
alleviating this problem and indeed discussions are under 
way. We feel that some accommodation should be made for these 
refiners: 


Natural gas poses another potential problem in our 
bilateral relations. 
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On January 1 of this year the Canadian Government 
raised the export price of Canadian gas to $1.00 per thousand 
cubic feet. This step was taken because it was found that 
Canadian gas was substantailly underpriced in United States' 
markets. The Canadian ovosition is that gas exports should 
be priced in a competitive relationship to other energy 
commodities in the United States. Also, it has to be under- 
stood that inordinately low prices lead only to wasteful use 
and future shortages. The United States Government has 
recognized the need for a rise in price. The two governments 
appear to have adopted similar policy objectives. 


The question of volume of export is more difficult. 
At»present) Canada sells about 1 trillion cubic feet of natural 
gas per year to the United States, which amounts to about 
wUSpeT scent Of sCanaaianm production. The problem is that, 
given the availabilty of known reserves, Canada could experience 
shortages in the near future unless other sources can be 
brought into production. The National Energy Board is 
studying this and will be reporting to the Government. 


This whole situation shows how complex and, at 
times, ditticult our bilateral relations have become. In 
Cheseecircilistances,.1t.1s all the more important. that»both 
sides strive to maintain what is fundamentally a healthy, 
fviendly, aid mutuaizy beneficial relationship. =Itsis e€ssential 
that,4aS appropriate, prior notification, discussion, consultation 
and negotiation play a central role in the management of relations 
between the United States and Canada. To this end, it is 
vital that each country have an accurate understanding of 
what the other is trying to accomplish, and that each has 
the opportunity to put forward its own concerns for consideration 
by the other. That is why I have sought to explain to you 
Canadian policies on foreign investment and energy, two 
areas of vital interest to Canada and the United States. 
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I am very pleased to have the opportunity to be in Boston today 
to address the World Affairs Council and the New England Trade Centre. 
Coming as I do from Cape Breton, this area is very familiar to me. As you 
know, the links between the New Iingland states and the Maritimes in Canada 
go back a long way in the history of our two countries. Let me cite one 
unusual example to show how strong the ties are. In 1917, Halifax suffered 
an explosion in the harbour which did terrible damage to life and property 
in the city. The first relief to reach the city was from Boston — in advance 
of the arrival of any Canadian assistance. It is something that we have not 
forgotten. 


This northeastern region of the United States has had the longest 
period of contact with Canada of any region in the United States dating back 
even beyond the Revolution and the United Empire Loyalists. Both countries 
have witnessed over time significant movements of people between this region 
and Eastern Canada. Because of this, you are aware of one of the most 
fundamental aspects of life in Canada - approximately 27% of our populations 
speak French as their mother tongue. The importance that Canadians attach 
to the cultural vitality of the French fact affects the policies we develop 
and the way we view the rest of the world. One example is Canada's membership 
in both the Commonwealth and the Agence de Cooperation culturelle et technique, 
its francophone equivalent. There has been a tendency for Canada to be regarded 
from abroad as an anglophone country. That misconception is not something that 
would occur to you in this area. I have noticed that you have recognized your 
francophone neighbours by placing many signs throughout the area in both English 
and French. Our policies increasingly reflect Canada's bilingual and mlti- 
cultural nature. 


With such ties between us, many of you here today feel, I am sure, 
very familiar with Canada and the ways of Canadians. I suspect that you may also 
be wondering about reports of changing attitudes in Canada. Over the past year, 
I have noticed an increased interest in Canada among people in the United States, 
particularly in the media - but also in universities. Some of this interest 
may be because we are not acting as you might have expected us to do. Whatever 
the reasons, Canadians welcome this interest because we are certain that this 
contributes to the maintenance of a healthy relationship between Canada and the 
United States. 


The area that I would like to talk to you about, today, concerns 
Canadian activities to enhance the kind of life enjoyed by Canadians. In 
addition to concerns about economic growth, the Canadian government has in 
recent years given high priority to policies that maintain and enhance the 
quality of life in Canada. Some of these policies do have an impact on our 
relations with the United States. 


Let us look first at the environmental area. An important element 
to the quality of life is the state of our natural environment. I an referring 
here not simply to the desirability of having in this place or that a piece of 
real estate that is still in its natural state and therefore to be visited with 
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awe from time to time by thousands’ of city dwellers. Rather, I am referring 

to the capacity of our natural environment to renew itself while sustaining 

man's activities. For many years, in both our countries, we thought that 

that capacity was effectively unlimited. It is only in recent times, historically 
speaking, that we have come to understand that we can all too readily overload 

the assimilative capacity of the natural environment. We have also come to 
understand how little we know about the complex series of factors which must 

be kept in balance in order to ensure that the global ecosystem, of which each 

of us is a part, continues to function as it should. 


Any observer of a world map is aware that Canada has a great deal of 
environment to manage and to protect. Nonetheless, despite our enormous 
territory, the concentration of our population and industry has given us many 
difficulties akin to those experiences in your own country. I can say unequivo- 
cally that we are facing these head on, and that we have made a number of decisions 
designed to ensure that the protection and management of our natural environment 
is conducted as effectively as possible. I do not have the time here to list 
these in detail, but I would cite one decision which is representative of others - 
the decision in 1971 to create a comprehensive Department of the Environment. 

This Department is very broad in scope. It places within one organizational 
structure the responsibility that the Federal Government has in such varied 

tasks as managing renewable resources in both the terrestrial and maritime 
environments, the development of regulations to abate or control pollution, the 
monitoring of air and water quality throughout our country, the development of 
what is perhaps the world's most advanced land use data bank, the assessment of 
the effects on the environment of major projects of many kinds, weather fore- 
casting, and substantial research activities in support of all of these functions. 


Canada is and will continue to remain an environmentally responsible 
neighbour. We see the United States in the same light and take pride in the 
serious efforts that we both have been making to manage in a responsible and 
creative manner those environmental issues which have transboundary implications. 

t me stress that we in Canada have welcomed the opportunity to work with the 
United States in creating a very dynamic and beneficial bilateral environmental 
relationship. The United States is an acknowledged leader in this area, and 
together, I think we have taken actions that can serve as models for other nations. 


Nonetheless, there will be problems from time to time. The proposed 
oil refinery at Eastport, Maine is one example that I might mention. This 
project of the Pittston Company could involve the passage of very large crude 
carriers through the Canadian waters of Head Harbour Passage to Hastport. We 
have examined the effect of an oil spill in these constricted waters and it is 
our view that the fisheries and wildlife resources of the area would have been 
severely affected, in addition to the appreciable aesthetic degradation which 
would have resulted along all the contiguous shoreline. The total annual landed 
value of fisheries products in the area is five million dollars, involving a 
labour force of roughly 1600 people. As well, the Charlotte County Islands and 
Passamaquoddy Bay would be at risk, even in the event of a minor oil spill. This 
particular area is used by a large variety of birds either for breeding or as a 
staging area on their migratory route to and from their prime nesting or wintering 
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sites. The Canadian Government concluded that there would be an unacceptable 
risk in the transport of a large volume of pollutants through these difficult 
waters and that we would oppose the passage of large crude or product 
carriers through Canadian waters in the area. We made these views know to 
the United States Government on June 7, 1973, and through the United States 
Government to the State of Maine. On a number of occasions since that date, 
we have continued to express our opposition to this project. 


The Maine Environmental Protection Board has now came to a decision 
in the matter of the Pittston Company's application. There has not, as yet, 
been an opportunity for us to devote careful study to the conclusions of the 
Board. It would thus be premature to comment substantively on them although 
the general tenor of the decision seems to be encouraging to us. However, the 
Canadian Government's opposition to the carriage of large quantities of pollutants 
through Head Harbour Passage is well known. The Government will be examining 
the details of the Board's decision in this light. 


There are a number of transboundary issues that are currently being 
discussed between Canada and the U.S. Several of these are in the vicinity of 
the border of New England and Canada. Discussion and consulation will help 
permit solutions to be developed in individual cases that will satisfy both 
Canadian and U.S. concerns. We have a long tradition of operating in this 
manner and we intend to bend our best efforts to maintain this tradition. 


With the longest coastline in the world, Canada is very aware of the 
need to protect the marine environment. The sea plays an important part in the 
lives of many regions of Canada as it does for this region of the U.S.A. and 
therefore Canada has taken a great interest in questions concerning the law of 
the sea. I am sure you here in Boston share this concern and are also paying 
close attention to developments at the Third United Nations Law of the Sea 
Conference which resumed this week in Geneva. 


Canada strongly supports the idea of a 200 mile economic zone. We 
think it important that we have the exclusive right to manage all living resources 
within the zone and that we obtain appropriate protection for the coastal 
state's interest in the fish stocks of the continental margin beyond 200 miles. 
The future of our own fishing industry depends on the effective management of 
these resources and on the right to reserve to our own fishermen that portion of 
the total resource within the zone which we have the capacity to catch. 


Canada is also seeking rights in the economic zone which would provide 
coastal states with more extensive powers over marine pollution. In addition 
we have a special concern to ensure that very vulnerable areas such as ice- 
infested waters are protected from pollution. Canada believes that coastal states 
must have the authority, with appropriate safeguards, to deal with particular 
geographic, navigational or ecological situations not adequately covered by 
international rules and standards. 
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As you can see Canada is approaching the preservation of the marine 
environment issue at the Law of the Sea Conference from the perspective of 
a coastal state although we recognize that we have an important stake in the 
freedom of commerce and navigation by sea. The United States position as a 
great maritime power gives you a somewhat different perspective. However, 
both Canada and the United States are working for a successful conclusion 
to the Conference which will meet the very important concerns of both countries 
on this issue and the many other vital issues facing the Conference. 


One of the most important areas that determine the quality of life 
in Canada is its cultural vitality. Without a vigorous and distinctive 
cultural life, national independence is nothing but an empty shell. Canadian 
concerns about our cultural survival may seem puzzling to you Americans who 
are about to celebrate your Bicentennial. 


But although the first French settlers came to the Saint Lawrence 
Valley some time before the first New Englanders, Canada is in fact a much 
younger society. We celebrated our first centennial as a nation only seven 
years ago; and as a result, the maturation of our national culture is still 
very much under way. 


This process, by virtue of Canada's history and sociology, is somewhat 
complex and more deliberate than your own. For example, we are committed to the 
cultivation of two official languages, to the preservation of regional identities, 
to the enhancement of our citizens' varied ethnic backgrounds, among which our 
native peoples, Indian and Inuit, have a very special status. In other words, 
we are deliberately seeking to avoid the emergence of a uniform "Canadian way 
of Life", The Canadian dream is one of diversity, of "multiculturalism", as we 
call it; and the pattern we want for our society is that of the mosaic. All 
this may appear somewhat bewildering for Americans, who have forged their ow 
highly distinctive tradition in such matters. This bewilderment may be com- 
pounded by the fact that Canadians can not speak so confidently of their "manifest 
destiny" in cultural affairs; for the people of the United States seldom realize 
the tremendous cultural impact they have on Canada through television, radio, 
magazines, books, films and other media. 


Canadian concern about this situation is not new. A Royal Commission 
on National Development in the Arts, Sciences and Letters, made recommendations 
in 1951 on the situation of the arts, sciences and letters in Canada at that 
time. The final report made the following comment in its opening section: 


"American influences on Canadian life to say the least 
are impressive. There should be no thought of inter- 
fering with the liberty of all Canadians to enjoy 
them.....lt cannot be denied, however, that a vast and 
disproportionate amount of material coming from a 
single alien source may stifle rather than stimulate 
our creative efforts....W/e must not be blind, however, 
to the very present danger of permanent dependence." 
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We fully recognize that this influence is friendly. Canadians welcome the 
opportunity of seeing and reading the best that the U.S. creates. However, 
Canadians also want to be able to read, hear and see themselves through our 

own artists, writers and entertainers. In the past, these artists have 
encountered great difficulties in obtaining sufficient opportunities to 

reach their audience. Recently, various Canadian authorities have taken steps to 
try to ensure that some of these problems encountered in the past were removed. 


One recent area involved Canadian periodicals. The Government has for 
some time been determined to ensure that there was a viable Canadian magazine 
industry where Canadian periodicals will be autonomous and possess their own 
style and individuality and be free of direct foreign control. Our magazine 
market has been dominated by U.S. publications. A section of our Income Tax 
Act has conferred for some time now an advantage of incentive to Canadian 
magazines by allowing Canadian firms to deduct the cost of advertising in 
Canadian magazines at 100%. There was no intention to interfere with content 
Since emphasis was placed on "dissimilarity" from a foreign periodical in order 
to qualify for income tax relief. In 1965, when this section of the income tax 
became law, Time and Reader's Digest, unlike all other foreign publications, were 
exempted from the effect of this section of the Income Tax Act and Canadian 
advertisers in these foreign-controlled periodicals were permitted to deduct the 
full cost. 


The Government recently announced that it was proposing to end the 
exemption for these two magazines. The intent of the section of the Income 
Tax Act was to support the Canadian magazine industry, then as now weakened by 
the virtual domination of the market by United States publications. Instead of 
legislating against the entry of United States material - that would have been 
unacceptable interference with the free flow of ideas and information - the 
framers of the section legislated an advantage or incentive for Canadian magazines. 
However, the exemption of Time and Reader's Digest from the beginning, vitiated 
the very purpose of the section because these were the two main competing foreign 
publications. By ending the exemption, we are restoring the original intention 
and force of the section. 


I would like to emphasize that there are no restrictions on the 
availability of Time and Reader's Digest within Canada as a result of this 
action — just as “there is no restriction of the availability of Harpers or Atlantic 
or The Economist or L'Express or le Point, all of which are currently being sold 
in Canada as foreign publications. 


Canadians are generally concerned that when they look in the mirror of 
their cultural tradition and identity, they will not recognize themselves. Canada 
is still a relatively young country and we want to ensure that our cultural 
identity is shaped as much as possible by ourselves, with contacts and influences 
from abroad that enrich us but do not stifle us. I think many Canadians would 
agree with the following remarks that I would like to quote to you: 


"The true sovereigns of a country are those who determine 
its mind, its mode of thinking, its tastes, its principles, 
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and we cannot consent t6 lodge this sovereignty in the 
hands of strangers." 


I regret to say that I do not know the name of the person who made those 
remarks, but I hope you will be interested to Imow that they appeared in an 
address at the University of Philadelphia in 1823. 


Both Canada and the United States have and are continuing to develop 
policies to enhance the quality of life of citizens in each country. The 
pursuit of United States policies will have a greater impact on Canada than 
we will have on you, and therefore we will certainly see some issues somewhat 
differently than you. We may have divergent interests: this is often the case 
in relationships which are assymetrical. What is more important is that 
differences be settled amicably and in good faith, based on understanding of 
what each is trying to accomplish as a nation in North America and in the world. 
I am delighted to have had an opportunity to contribute to this process here 
in Boston today. 
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STATEMENT BY | 
| THE SECRETARY OF STATE 
For EXTERNAL AFFAIRS, 


THE HONOURABLE ALLAN J. MACEACHEN, 
MarRcH 27, 1975 


“INDOCHINA” 
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The Canadian Government and people have been closely following 
the development of the situation in recent days in Viet—Nam and Cambodia. 
With respect to Viet—Nam we were, of course, well aware that there had 
been breaches of the Paris Agreements earlier but these have now reached 
a point where the armistice seems to have broken down almost completely. 
We have long been of the opinion that problems such as this should not 
be solved by force of arms and very much regret that the parties concerned 
have been unable to find a peaceful political solution in accordance with 
the Paris Agreements. 

Since Canada is not a party to the Agreements, it cannot of 
course play a political role of any importance in the situation now 
unfolding in Indochina. However, on a humanitarian basis, we are deeply 
saddened by the human suffering that has been caused throughout the 
region and can only hope that a peaceful and just solution can yet be found 
to alleviate the sad situation. Canada can and should, however, do something 
to minimize the suffering of the civilian populations in Indochina. In 
this respect, I am pleased to be able to announce that I have just 
authorized the contribution of $1.75 million in support of refugee relief 
programs of the United Nations Children's Fund, the United Nations High 
Commissioner for Refugees Fund and the Indochina Operations Group of the 
International Red Cross. In addition, given the severe worsening of 
the refugee situation in recent days, I have instructed my officials to 
complete the details for a further contribution of a similar size for an 
additional cash donation to those international organizations concerned 


with relief to refugees. We are also looking at the possibility of sending 


relief supplies to the area including, if necessary, food, medical supplies 
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and temporary housing. Finally, because of the magnitude of the problem, 
we are contacting relevant international organizations to discuss what 
other measures can be taken to assist in the alleviation of this sad 
situation. Although, therefore, we are fully aware that we cannot 
exercise political influence in the tragic events that now envelope the 
region, we can take steps on the humanitarian level to assist those who 
are suffering. 

I should like, finally, to take this occasion to provide 
some details on the situation of Canadians now in Viet—Nam. Of the 
approximately 80 Canadians registered with our Embassy in Saigon, a 
group which consists primarily of missionaries and employees of 
organizations with similar objectives, over half of the group are 
located in the Saigon area. Twelve Canadians who were working in Kontum 
and Pleiku provinces were able to move to safer areas before those 
provinces were given up by the forces of the Republic of Viet—Nam. 
Canadians in other dangerous areas such as Danang, Qui Nhon, Nha Trang, 
Dalat and Long Xuyen have now either left for Saigon or are preparing 
to do so within the next few days. Finally, I might add that 
we are developing contingency plans in the event that it 
becomes necessary to assist Canadians to leave Saigon or 


other areas of the country. 
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Mr. President, 


Gentlemen, 


Let me say at once how pleased I am to have been 
iavaeteddto joOmuyouyintcelebrating this,*your third 
Annual Civic Night. 


Looking around me I can see that I am in the 
company of very many friends and acquaintances of the 
Italian Professional and Businessmen's Association of 
Windsor from outside the Italian community who have come 
poehelp iff ThesCelbebration? "This is*proof of the kind 
opeorganizationiyouvare!+=outward-looking. “I think it 
Significant that your charter calls upon you to direct 
your efforts not only towards Italian groups but also 
towards the local community as a whole. Since the 
founding of your organization in the fall of 1960, your 
cultural, educational, and charitable endeavours have 
focussedyon thisMlarger objective.» You are an\ example 
of community broad-mindedness. And it is about the 
ImpoOEtancenotethrs veryecharacteristiic mM assocrations 
such taseyours (that bifirst “wish to-speak. 


Intdescribing the process of nation-building 
in Canada we often fall back on the term Canadian mosaic. 
This over-worked phrase is supposed to suggest the idea 
that each tethniic ygroup, while ‘contributing ‘to the make- 
Upsoncthe wholeiiretains'rtsown cultiral identity...’ The 
metaphor ‘is ‘accurate enough as far as it goes. But it 
fours atoatake sufficient account’of other important 
aspects of the nation-building process. 


It sdoes<no@, tio .exampl ey Madequately reflect the 
tame that, iforniie “process “te "be "truly “effective, “there 
must be constant inter-play among the various ethnic 
elements that make up the Canadian community. There 
cannot be ethnic self-containment. We must avoid the 
creation f aL ttle Italy" which shuts “out the influences 
Otiuts Canadian setting. On the contrary, thereymust be 
an openness, and an interaction between ethnic groups and 
others in their immediate environment so that members 
can relate to other groups, and can enrich both themselves 
and the wider Canadian society by drawing upon and giving 
Of their own cultural heritage. 
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Om thise matter J sam.happy to, find: that. 1am 
preechune oO he, converted... Forsyour, Association has 
fully demonstrated that its opportunities to relate to 
the: wider community in: which it finds. itself are. not 
lami ted. bytes size, Or character. 


However, all of us know that, because of the very 
fact that the Italian Professional and Businessmen's 
Association is a good example, there are other groups and 
organizations which have so far found it difficult to 
relate to their social context and have sought, instead, 
to draw in upon themselves out of a misguided sense of 
self-preservation. 


It would be presumptuous of me to try to give the 
impress lOns that. the. process of, relatane to other parts of 
Canadian 6ochnety 15 .a.isimple. task.,. , Canadians, boast, oF 
their open and mobile socaety in which, if is possible to 
find satisfaction and self-fulfilment. And this claim 
is. true enough --. up to a point. But most Canadians’ of 
Whatever Onegin, vat. one, time. or, another,, have, come. up 
apatn St, Darmne rcs, £0; their progress... . ney. cany be at times 
pretty formidable to a first generation Canadian. 


At the same time, I think that as Canadians we 
Can, Léeoitinate ly dnaw satisfaction, from, ane, fact that. the 
Canadian community is gradually improving in this respect. 
it 1S.di ing tely better now .han. it wasi.atecne end, of 
World War dts) And «the, pmproyement has. ,béenpdue,. in. large 
measire,.,to ajchange, an thinking. brought .about.by the, very 
presence of new-comers. Nation-building, unlike a mosaic 
which is static in time, is a growing, changing thing. 
The fact is that we have been giving each other a liberal 
education in the values of a multiculturai society. The 
result is a greater tolerance, a greater understanding of 
what cach, has. to.,omfier dn ,chleying, this goal... « [hene are 
Siiid. barriers along the moad hut hey, ane.getting. smaller. 


Nation-building is a collective undertaking involving 
Bld eEOUDS ai the comnund ty,.,,.nots gust juhe,kuropeans , the 
West Indians, and the Chinese but also those from the 
founding groups of British and French origin. The liberal 
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education’, of which Ivspoke,) involves us: all. “It is 
not a matter of the new Canadian conforming to an 
established code set by his predecessors in the 
Pountry. Ltyis mot a question of "we" “and “they. 

All of us are involved in the learning and building 
process, whether we are the descendants of United 
Empire Loyalists in New Brunswick, the sons of a French 
family who came with Montcalm to Quebec, or first 
generation Italians in Windsor. In this sense the whole 
country is a schoolroom in which each of us is both 
pupil and teacher. 


There can be no doubt that the Italian-Canadians 
who form one of the more important cultural entities in 
Canadian society, have played and continue to play a 
leading part in this whole process of nation-building that 
iphaves béen idéserabiny.1t The work: of your Associataonm, 
along with that of other organizations within the Italian 
community, is evidence of this. It is also revealed in 
the presence of prominent Canadians of Italian background 
who are making valuable contributions to the diversity 
and richness of Canadian society in a wide range of fields 
from the arts and learning to engineering and government. 
They. ares helping ‘toi enhance) ‘the quality of our life, 
making Canada a better and more attractive place in which 
to. Livelnad@aringe hus! mecenti vasat tovitalyje Prime. Minister 
Trudeau spoke in the warmest terms of the contributions 
Canadians of Italian origin are making to Canadian society. 
The rest of us, of course, are not unmindful of the fact 
that? theelt ali ansr haveshads a: headistartyMcror it was 
John Cabot, that hardy Genoese sailor, who first made his 
mark in Canada by probing the rocky shores of Cape Breton 
Island, a part of the country with which I have a passing 
familiarity. 


The presence in Canada of a sizeable and active 
Italo-Canadian community contributes to a broader Canadian 
awarenessiot Italy? andlitsrroler ine thet world. #For the 
same reason many citizens of Italy also come to know more 
about our country and our achievements. This, I think, is 
to the advantage of both countries. It provides a solid, 
practical basis for the relations which exist between 
our two countries. To illustrate what I mean, I wish 
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to touch briefly on some of the ways in which the 
Governments of Canada and Italy cooperate to mutual 
advantage. 


Reflecting the fact that Canada and Italy 
both have common interests in the defence and security 
field, our two countries are active members of NATO, 
a forum which provides for continuous consultation 
and cooperation not only on strictly defence matters 
bUL also-on a nost of related "political; seconomie, 
social and technological subjects. The United Nations 
provides a framework for useful exchanges of views 
between Canada and Italy on an even more diverse range 
Gf “interests. li the “context of East-West relations; 
the Conférence on Security and Cooperation in Europe, 
popularly known as the CSCE, is an especially significant 
forum for tangible cooperation between Canada and Italy, 
because our two countries have made strong commitments 
COspaLtigipatino io cOLrectrvye €ftorrs “to lower “the 
tension-producing barriers between East and West. This 
very subject figured prominently in the discussions 
which Prime Minister Trudeau had not only with the 
Italian Government but also with His Holiness the Pope 
during His recent visit to Rome; 


indeed; the Prime Minister™s Visit "helped ‘to 
emphasize just how wide-ranging are Canadian and 
Lbaltan Jiverestse wine. COpICS LOT drscussion were 
givetrse inctucing the dangers of nucvear proliterarion, 
the problems "of world food cand of development of the 
Sit world ine slatler preplems are OL Special concern 
to both the Italian Government and the Vatican. This 
concern was earlier reflected, for example, in the holding 
of the World Food Conference in Rome last November which 
my colleague, Mr. Whelan, and I both attended. 


Our bilateral relations reveal a similar growth 
of interest. In 1974, two-way trade between Canada and 
Italy was valued at more than three-quarters of a billion 
dollars. This represented an increase of forty-six percent 
over the previous year and an increase of more than ninety 
percent over the past two years. We fully expect our 
trade cooperation to continue to grow. We also hope that 
it can be supplemented and reinforced by more extensive 
industrial cooperation. 
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FoTreinstance ,~nuclearsenerpgyissonespartattlar 
field which provides much potential for increased 
cooperation. Italy is greatly interested in the 
possibility of working together with Canada in the con- 
Struction of TCANDU nuclear reactors%as part°%of Italy's 
domestic nuclear energy programme and perhaps in co- 
operating further in the international market in this 
Pacid. oniltabysistalsotinterestedoin acquiring Canadian 
uranium. Such cooperation has to be based on safeguards 
which meet Canada's international obligations and its 
national policy. The Italian Government's intention soon 
to adherentoothesanuclear iNon-Probiferation Treaty iis a 
most encouraging indication that such arrangements are 
in fact desired by both sides. 


Cultural affairs form an important element in 
our bilateral relations. In 1969, Canada established 
in Rome a Canadian Cultural Institute which assists 
Canadian artists and scholars in purusing their studies 
in Italy. In 1973 our National Arts Centre Orchestra 
Nadelashighiyrsuceessfulitour of Italy?’ iInreSeptéember 1974, 
Canada was the featured country at the famous Sorrento 
Film Festival, thus enabling the Italian public to become 
more aware of Canadian accomplishments in the field of 
cinema. ‘In. the same*year, a’ film co=production agree- 
ment was ratified by our two governments. 


As Prime Minister Trudeau indicated at the State 
banquet tendered him by President Leone, Canada is 
deeply conscious of Italy as a well-spring of those 
cultural values which inform Western civilization. Both 
Prime Ministers agreed during Mr. Trudeau's visit that 
Italian-Canadian cultural relations should be broadened 
and intensified and steps are already being taken to 
this pénd; 


Immigration is another aspect of our bilateral 
relations which is of continuing interest. It is a link 
of long-standing between Canada and Italy. It has a 
substantial and pervasive effect in shaping Canadian 
society. [ft touches so many. people in’ a direct, personal 
way. In the past three years approximately 5,000 Italian 
citizens have annually chosen Canada as their new home. 
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With immigration has come a variety of social questions of 
concern to our respective governments and to the Canadian 
of Italian “origin including the matter of social security. 
As Prime “Minister Trudeau “indicated “during “His “vis ft to 
Rome, the latter is a question of considerable technical 
and jurisdictional complexity in which quick progress is 
difficult. He also spoke about the Government's Green 
Paper. on vinmrgration isince it, -tooy came ‘up for “discussion. 
He affirmed that Italians would continue to be welcomed, 

as always, as immigrants to Canada. 


One of the principal objectives of the Prime 
Minister's recent visit to Rome was to discuss a number 
of these various multilateral and bilateral matters with 
the Italian Government, and indeed with the Vatican. As 
the Prime Minister made clear in his press conference in 
Rome on March 7, discussions were conducted in a very 


friendly atmosphere, and on each of the issues -- to use 
the, Prime Ministers words -- “we found that agreement 
was easy". There was satisfaction on both sides with the 


resuits., There is no doubt that bilateral relations 
between Canada and Italy were further strengthened by the 
WOES woes 


But. the Prime Minister had an additional and very 
importante objective: to attain. It had to do with the 
facet that italy is one of the major members of the European 
Economic Community. 


Canada is seeking closer relations, not only with 
individual members of the EEC like Italy, but also with 
ihe COnMuUnttye tesein, she. purpose 15 to “help secure a 
counter-weight to the overpowering influence of the United 
States on Canada, and to obtain full appreciation and 
acceptance of Canada as a separate political, economic and 
social entity on the North American continent, distinct 
from the United States. During his visit to Rome the Prime 
Minister sought and received a sympathetic and positive 
response from the Italian leaders to Canada's desire to 
secure contractual links with the Community. 
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It comes as no surprise, therefore, that the 
Prime Minister's visit to Rome was a great success. The 
objectives of the visit were attained and he was received 
with the warmth and enthusiastic hospitality for which 
Italians are so justly renowned. 


Consequently, I am happy to report to you that 
relations between Canada and Italy are in very good 
shape. 
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OTTAWA, 


The Canadian Government is very seriously concerned by the 
tragic situation in Indochina. Clearly a major military offensive is 
taking place in South Viet-Nam; we deplore this, and especially we 
deplore the suffering which it is causing for the civilian population. 

As I said in my statement of March 27, the Government deeply regrets 
that the parties concerned have been unable to find a peaceful political 
solution. We appeal to all the parties concerned to end the fighting 
and to work toward a negotiated solution. 

Canada must recognize that it is not ines position to play a 
significant political role in the pepe? situation. There are some 
things, however, that Canada can and should do. We can and should do 
what we can to alleviate the suffering of the civilian populations in 
the affected countries; I shall have more to. say. about that in a moment e 
We can and should do something to meet the desires of refugees for whom 
departure from those countries seems necessary, .and the desires of Canadians 
who wish to take them into their own families in Canadas I am thinking 
especially of orphans and of the eisee relatives of Canadian citizens 
and residents of Vietnamese origin. My colleague the Minister of 
Manpower and Immigration has made statements in that connection. We mst 
also be concerned for the safety and, as necessary, for the evacuation of 


Canadians in South Viet—Nam. 
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Most Canadians in South Viet-Nam are now concentrated in 
the Saigon area. Sone have already left, and arrangements are being 
made to assist the others to Leave the country. 

With respect to humanitarian assistance I can make the 
following announcement. To help mect the urgent need for humanitarian 
relief programmes in South Viet-Nam and paneodiey arrangements are 
being made to provide emergency assistance immediately and in the 
longer term. The first phase of Gnesere response to this changing 
situation will consist of a total of up to $6.25 irene On March 27, 
I announced a portion of this, a $1.75 million dollar contribution to 
UNICEF, UNHCR and Red Cross emergency relief programmese An additional 
$2 million dollars will be contributed through CIDA to these organizations. 
We also plan to provide $2.5 niilion dollars in food aid based on need 
and the een. of secure distribution points. A second phase of 
relief assistance is also being planned and phe specifics of this phase 
will be announced later. Details of the present programme of humanitarian 


assistance are given in the press release distributed here today. 
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/ SECRETARY OF STATE 
FOR EXTERNAL AFFAIRS, 
THE HONOURABLE 
ALLAN J. MACEACHEN, 
AT A DINNER GIVEN BY 
Dr. Okor ARIKPO, 
NIGERIAN COMMISSIONER 
FOR EXTERNAL AFFAIRS, 
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Your Excellency, Distinguished Guests, 


I am very grateful to the Government of Nigeria 
for an invitation which gave me the opportunity to make my 
Pirst official visit to Africa in ’Lagos, thé capital of your 
country. The most stimulating discussions we had this 
morning, Dr. Arikpo, as well as at my meeting later in the 
afternoon with your colleague, the Commissioner for Mines 
and Power, Alhaji S. Ali Monguno, have very much met the goals 
we had set for ourselves before coming here. 


I believe we have laid the foundation for much 
closer co-operation between Nigeria and Canada in the United 
Nations and other international arenas, where our governments 
pursue very similar objectives. You also confirmed that the 
Government of Nigeria is as convinced as we are that we must 
expand and intensify bilateral relations in all fields 
between our two countries; trade, technical and industrial 
co-operation, of course, but also human contacts and cultural 
exchanges, for our two peoples have much to learn from each . 
other. I was gratified to learn that you share our feeling 
that political consultations between our two governments 
must become more regular and cover a wider range of inter- 
national issues and mutual interests. 


I hope that our discussions have opened a further 
phase in the relationship between Nigeria and Canada. This 
relationship started very soon after your country's accession 
to independence. It has been a warm and a close relationship, 
both exemplified and strengthened by the personal friendship 
between your distinguished Head of State, General Yakubu Gowon, 
and Prime Minister Trudeau. During those years we have 
discovered that, although separated by climate, culture and 
the Atlantic Ocean, Nigeria and Canada have much more in 
common than appears at first glance. A few days before lI 
left Ottawa, a spring storm brought down ten inches of snow 
to prolong our interminable winter; so that indeed the balmy 
clime and luxuriant vegetation that we found in Lagos is a 
welcome change. But underneath this exotic environment, 
we have found in Nigeria a remarkable social experience to 
which Canadians can readily relate because it is very close 
to their own. 


You are a very old people with a glorious past and 
timeless traditions; but you are also a young country, striving 
to build a solid national framework for the social and 
economic betterment of all Nigerians. The people of Canada 
are much younger and, although their national state has 
been in existence for somewhat longer than yours, they are 
still adapting their political system to their varied needs. 
Canadians have forged, over the years, a motto to describe 
their own social experience: Unity in Diversity. I understand 
that the Nigerian motto is very similar: One Nation. 
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As you know, Mr. Commissioner, Canada, like Nigeria, 
is a bilingual and multicultural country, with a very large 
territory and therefore many distinct provinces and regions. 
The Government of Canada is firmly convinced that all these 
Lan euece: Sroups,, provinces or regions, must. continue toa 
enhance their own identity within the framework of the 
Canadian federal system. There again, our two countries 
have much in common, for your government is also dedicated, 
Mr. Commissioner, to unity and faith within the Nigerian 
national framework. 


Through the years, Canadians have also found much 
to agree with and support in the foreign policy for which 
you are responsible, be it at the United Nations, in the 
Commonwealth or within the several African institutions 
where Nigeria plays a leading role. You have stated your 
goals and principles firmly, but you have strived to achieve 
or implement them in a flexible and pragmatic fashion, 
Mindful of the constraints of action and respectful of 
international law and the rights of other countries. Our 
two leaders will have once again an opportunity to act in 
concert at the Commonwealth Heads of Government Meeting in 
Kingston, at the end of the month. In your own West Africa 
you have patiently built bridges between the English and 
French speaking Gountries established after the colonial 
period and attempted to reinstate in a contemporary mould 
the co-operation that was traditional between the peoples 
of the area. In this respect, I was pleased to learn that 
your long-standing efforts to establish a West African 
economic community are now very close to fruition. 


As you know, Mr. Commissioner, the Government of 
Canada has begun some time ago to adapt its foreign policy to 
a new set of realities and conditions. Some of these realities 
are internal to our own society; Canadians have become more 
conscious, in recent years, of their own national identity 
and of the need to project it more forcéfully ,on,the world 
seene. But we also have become very much aware of the 
changes which are under way in the international environment. 
The most significant of these changes, perhaps, is the rapid 
emergenceof developing countries in the concert of nations. 


The dramatic political initiatives jtiaken recently by 
the third world at the United Nations and its agencies, 
Parva Y Ly therr loa) tor «6, new economic order, may have 
taken some by surprise; but in fact, they sare an integral 
part of the historical movement tirggered by decolonization 
and the accession to independence of African and Asian peoples. 


Although we support the efforts of third world 
countries to accelerate their development and bring about a 
more equitable distribution of wealth in the world, we have 
been somewhat concerned by the strains which some of these 
initiatives have placed upon international institutions: 
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not so much because we seek to preserve within these 
organizations the power of the industrialized minority, 

but because we want to maintain and even improve their 
effectiveness for the resolution of international conflicts, 
be they military, political or economic in nature. 


The Government of Canada also feels that we must 
go beyond declarations and statements of principles and 
search for practical solutions to the very real problems 
raised by the third world. A long-drawn confrontation 
between developing and industrialized countries would be 
sterile and fraught with danger. We feel that a strategy 
of accommodation and negotiation would be in the best interest 
of all; and I believe that, in many respects, the Government 
of Nigeria shares our feeling. 


EW@s ops every imuch what brings me "to “Africa #° We 
want the next special session of the United Nations on 
development sto suc@eéed, that is, to lead to wonerete results. 


Accordingly, the Government of Canada has recently 
established an inter-departmental committee to review the 
full range of our economicrelations with developing countries 
and to identify the possible areas where changes can be 
gradually introduced to establish a more balanced relationship 
between ourselves and other industrialized countries, and the 
eierd world. But we felt that technical studies were not 
enough, that we had to consult with developing countries 
and especially with those like Nigeria which have become, 
in recent years, quite as important for us as some of our 
more traditional friends and partners on the international 
scene. 


However, we Canadians feel that we must not be 
Content with action at the multilateral level. We also 
hope to strengthen our bilateral relations with the countries 
of the third world. We have tried, in the past, to co-operate 
with them through economic and technical assistance. But. 
we feel that we must go now beyond this form of co-operation 
to expand trade, engage in mutually beneficial investments 
and industrial co-operation as well as cultural exchanges, 
and forge new links in all areas of human endeavour. _We 
hope that this approach will be beneficial to developing 
countries, but I tell you quite frankly, Mr. Commissioner, 
that we expect it also to be in our own national interest. 


The strengthening of our relationship with Nigeria 
and other African countries is an important element of our 
policy of diversification of external relations, alongside 
with the forging of new links with Europe, Japan and the 
maintenance of a harmonious and balanced relationship with 
the U.8.A. In fact, Canada's foreign policy has become 
universal and is now seeking new partnerships in all directions. 
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This visit to Africa also provides me with an 
opportunity to renew Canada!s commitment to share her 
wealth with developing countries and to adapt her international 
development policy to the changing needs of developing 
countries. In this respect, Nigeria has set a remarkable 
example for us. Your government, Mr. Commissioner, has 
sought to use its new-found wealth for the social and economic 
betterment of your people; but you have also accepted in a 
wholly admirable way to share some of that wealth with other 
eountries. '/I would Like to pay tribute to the @pirit of 
international co-operation that has inspired your recent 
contributions to the African Development Bank, to the 
International Monetary Fund Oil Facility for Developing 
Countries and the Commonwealth Fund for Technical Co-operation. 


fps onemsame mpirit that Canada will, try to 
adapt its own international development co-operation to 
the new priorities set out by your government, in the Third 
National Development Plan recently launched by His Excellency 
General Gowon. We hope to contribute to the implementation 
of this plan. We will look carefully at the priorities 
set out in it and ensure that the new guidelines which we 
are now preparing for the Canadian International Development 
Agency will be in harmony with Nigerian priorities. We also 
took good note, during our meetings of the fact that Nigeria 
now needs essentially skilled manpower and technical training 
to accelerate her development; and I assure you that Canada's 
response will be a positive one. 


Peinowesri nO pareicular, that your government attaches 
the utmost importance to the Universal Primary Education 
Programme. We hope to be of some assistance in the planning 
Ot Scents samo Gaeus endeavour, if only because someé.of our own 
Canadian provinces have accumulated considerable expertise 
in this field through the planned expansion of their own 
education systems in recent years. 


Your Excellency, distinguished guests, I invite 
you to raise your glass to the health of the Nigerian Head 
of State, His Excellency General Gowon, to the prosperity of 
the Nigerian people, to the future of Nigeria, and to still 
closer and friendly relations between our two countries. 
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i Pave Lone Deen anxious to vieit Africa. 2 
COnsidered it ah essential part of my new duties to do so as 
soon aus feasible after assuming my present portfolio in 
August last year. Africa is today a focal point of creative 
change and a major area of Canadian concern. At this time, I 
Have DEENIAbDLeEY TG payMonly a.brief visit to’ West*Afriea bmt 
my stay cH GHEahS «iS naturally & highlight of this. shorts tour 
of five important African states. 


We, in Canada,are well aware that Ghana was the 
pioneer and crucible of decolonization, independence and 
unity in Africa, a political, economic and cultural process 
which is entering its culminating phase. We know what an 
effective contribution Ghana is now making in the achievement 
er*cioser ties Ghong™ West African states." Your Gmportent role 
in the creation of the convention of Lome between the ACP 
(African-Caribbean-Pacific) and the EEC (European Economic | 
Community) was underlined when the final and crucial meeting 
of ACr Mims tere “took “place in AééraS>- FR 2s "net eurprisine 
that a very able Ghanaian has for a long and creative period 
been the Executive Secretary of the UN Economic Commission for 
Rirtres . 


There are also strong bilateral reasons for my visit 
here. Canada-has had diplomatic relations and, more important, 
elose and friendly ties with Ghana for longer than with nearly 
all African states. Our bilateral relations have developed in 
many fields of mutual concern. We have consulted and cooperated 
elosely on a “variety “of important -foreign° polity questaons. 
-Official and personal visits and exchanges between our two 
countries have been a warm and many-phased feature of our 
relations since before your independence in 1957. 


Economic development has been a strong theme in our 
relationship. We have been very pleased to collaborate with you 
in a number of successful projects. In accordance with your 
wise and vigorous policy of self-reliance these cooperative 
ventures have, of course, been based on your national priorities 


your desire to strengthen the economic sinews for self-sustaining 


growth. We are pleased that our own slight contribution to your 
strenuous economic development programme has had such creative 
results in a variety of fields from power to water to transport 


and 


to education, food and communications. We have been much impressed 


by the achievements to date of Operation Feed Yourself and hope 


very much to find further ways for cooperation in the development 


of Ghana's abundant agricultural potential. 


We know how crucially important to your economy the 
next few years will be in the furtherance of your economic goals 
as outlined in the five-year development plan guidelines. We 
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know too the severe burden laid on your economy by quadrupled oil 
eosts just when your economic growth was starting to surge 
forward. "We®pledge, therefore, to sustain and increase our 
development cooperation with Ghana in this highly important 

plan period. Development is, of course, buttressed and inter- 
wined with trade, both domestic and international. In accordance 
with your philosophy of self-reliance,we would be delighted if 
mutually profitable trade between our two countries could be 
expanded as a contribution to the development of both our 
countries. I am pleased to have the opportunity to explore 
promising new avenues for trade with your government during 

my stay here. Three trade delegationsfrom the province of Ontario 
in Canada have visited Ghana in the last year. Ghanaian trade 
officials will be visiting Canada in the months to come. 


Cur’ TeLations “in” the cultural field have been 


fairly limited to date. We,in Canada are, however, becoming 
increasingly attracted by the rich and varied heritage of 
Africa. Canadians of African origin may be participating 


nthe "Bibek ArtS “Festival in Lagos. I hope that my visit 
here will lead to an increase in cultural exchanges and 
interest between our two countries. In the Tied’ of “sport. 
for which Ghana“is well know, we look forward to an 
enthusiastic Ghanaian participation in the 1976 Olympic Games 
in Montreal. 


The usefulness and creative potential of the warm 
friendship between our two countries is not confined to our 
bebeaceralerelet rons. *"fn" anrexpanding variety of international 
organizations, our representatives have worked harmoniously 
together, often helping to bridge divergent viewpoints for the 
benefit of wise compromise decisions. As an original member 
of the Commonwealth, we were delighted to welcome Ghana in 
1957. We have both been enthusiastic supporters of this very 
useful multinational forum embracing countries of every race 
and continent who share similar ideals and a common working 
language. Ghana and Canada have helped turn this forum and 
club into a workshop, a workshop of professional, vocational 
and technical cooperation with a multitude of institutions and 
meetings through which skills and ideas are fruitfully 
exchanged. In this expanding dimension the Commonwealth 
Secretariat has played a contral role. It was Ghana who 
first suggested the idea of the Commonwealth Secretariat 
in 1965 and its first Secretary-General, who will soon be 
completing his ten creative years of office, is a Canadian. 
His first Deputy Secretary-General was a distinguished son 
of Ghana and of Africa. It was appropriate that Canada and 
Ghana were both represented in a small committee of very 
senior commonwealth officials who recently reviewed secretariat 
activities. These are examples of our effective collaboration 
within the commonwealth which will have one of its periodic 
and very fruitful Summit Meetings in Jamaica this month. 
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In the UN, Canada and Ghana have both been strong 
Supporters iof (he peacekecéping concept -and.openations. Gur 
Support has been not Simply sdraterieal or financial. .oWe have 
both contributed large numbers of our men to UN forces and 
observer groups which have carried out this delicate and 
G1 PPrcuht buGsessential work «.(Umfortufately, & number of 
Gur servicemen ihavevlost their Lives in this front-line work 
for international peace. We are naturally peaceseeking as 
well as peacekeeping nations. We both try -=- and succeed -- 
to play active and constructive roles larger than our populations 
gud Surength would indicate in the laborious, intricate and 
endless task of regulating the conflicts and harmonizing the 
divergent interests of sovereign states. 


Mr. Commissioner, you have referred to the situation 
in which the people of Ghana find themselves with respect to 
the present worid economic’ system. You have stated that for 
your country's developmental efforts to have maximum effect, 
yOuUrNecdteaworld economic order which: enshrines) equity,as 
its most essential underlying element. 


Canada and most other countries, including 
particularly, the developing countries, find themselves beset 
by Probilémsootnmonetarynanstabiloa ty, o1nflation,, hich. food 
prices and sharply increased energy costs. All these factors 
have severe implications for balance of payments positions and 
consequently for the ability of countries to manage their own 
economies. Moreover, in a world which is clearly becoming 
increasingly interdependent, it would be unrealistic to assume 
that economic and social conditions (be they good or bad) in 
one country or region would not affect the economic and social 
lgiSkehiliglak “ome Tommiciicnie roehiangish erie Kenblia Gealkiovoienn 


Ghana and other developing countries are important 
to Canada as partners in an interdependent society and 
economy. Thus,las the international Trade, and, Payments 
System undergoes changes, Canada recognizes the need to explore 
what additional measures are appropriate to ensure that 
developing countries are able to derive further benefits from 
international trade, investment and finance. Such measures, 
in Canada's view, can best be achieved through cooperative efforts 
in whieh the resl interests of all countries are addressed. 
Indeed, there is no more urgent development issue than the 
maintenance of world economic vigour, for when production and 
demand falter, all countries -- developed and developing -- 
are DouUnd to suwiter. 
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Canadians are pleased to witness the rapid shrinking 
Of the area controlled by Facialism and colonialism in Africa. 
We have hailed the historic decision of the new Portuguese 
authorities to grant full independence to all their colonies 
in Africa. We have embarked upon diplomatic relations 
with Guinea-Bissau, and we are sending, in the next few weeks, 
a special mission to Angola and Mozambique to lay the ground 
for good relations with these countries, as well as the smaller 
Portuguese!) territories of Africa, which will stand as free and 
sovereign members of the United Nations and the OAU (Organizatin 
Of African Unity). 


There have been some signs of progress as well in 
Rhodesia and Namibia, but the prospects are not clear and we 
are following developments closely indeed. It is not up to 
us to predetermine the terms of any eventual settlement in 
Rhodesia or Namibia. There is no doubt, however, that the 
world “cannot acecpt any settlement not ratified by a solid 
majority of the population of these territories. We are 
hopeful that the day will soon come when the colonialist 
and racist regimes will understand that a new order of things 
has to be ushered in before all the peoples of Southern Africa 
can live in peace, prosperity and security. 


Ghana and Canada are divided by thousands of miles 
with sharply different climates and economies. In the 
bradition of after-dinner orators, I should not fail to note 
that we are united by the waters of the Atlantic Ocean. I 
am inclined to think, however, that the width of this mutual 
SSAct ONVvasoeSuatb one must regard it as, at best, & tenuous 
Tie. Sivek WesmueG recognize that Canada and Ghana are 
very different and very wide apart geographically. Our 
friendship, personal ties and very effective cooperation must 
therefore be regarded as striking proof that ideas and ideals 
unite more than distance can separate. We are in different 
spheres and hemispheres but not on different wave-lengths. Our 
economic and political cooperation transcend’ and dwarf the 
daunting distance between us. I am confident thatthis 
phenomenon will remain a solid fact of international life 
LOGE Vecy Many Wears vo, comer, 
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IT am pleased to join with my distinguished parlia- 
mentary colleagues in greeting you tonight on the occasion of 
the 27th anniversary of the State of Israel. As this is the 
first time I have had the opportunity in my present portfolio 
eo De present At Such an o¢cabion, let me add that. I attach 


the highest importance to Canada's relations with Israel. The 
Canadian people have always had and will always have special 
ties of friendship and respect for the Peopwe on TlsreAerin I 


look forward to visiting Israel myself before the end of the 
year. 


The last two years have seen important and far-reaching 
changes in the Middle East, changes which have carried with 
them new responsibilities for Canada. Indeed, in this 
relatively short period of time, our commercial, economic and 
financial ties with all the states of the area have grown 
rapidly. We have opened two new Embassies. We have provided 
some 1100 logistic and administrative personnel for the UN 
forces in the area and are the single largest contributor to 
the UN's current peacekeeping efforts in the Middle East. 


With Israel an established market, we witnessed 
last year yet another increase in our two-way trade -- 
p(y waicton in Lo,s compared to S50 willson' ian TO7S.°9Or the 
1972 Export Development Corporation agreement with Israel, I 
understand that the full $100 million has now been committed 
for projects involving thermal electric power stations, hotels 
Sua tue Ben Gurion Aayport. 


I have mentioned peacekeeping. We are glad to make 
AcouvrrbuElot? bo Unas Vital UN “sctivity, not only because a7 
is indispensable to the peace of the area but because it is 
in the Canadian interest to strengthen the capacity of the 


UN to help preserve international peace and security. We 
believe nevertheless that peacekeeping operations are a means 
to an end -- a peaceful settlement of the dispute. Lf the 


forces can help to maintain or establish a climate in which 
substantive negotiations can begin and if these are carried on 

in good faith, it is that much easier for Canada to justify 

her participation. In view of the present efforts by the parties 
concerned to seek alternative methods of negotiations, following 
the failure to agree to further disengagement in the Sinai, 

this task of the UN forces takes on a crucial importance. 


The Government has not attempted to assert any pre- 
conceived notions about what might constitute the details 
of an eventual peace agreement. The parties themselves must 
work these out through negotiations on the basis of Security 
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Council Resolution 242 which, in the Government's view, 
continues to constitute a valid framework upon which to base 
the negotiations required to achieve a just and equitable 

peace settlement. Canada has consistently refused to interpret 
this) Resolution oreto draw implications from it that were not 
immediately apparent from the very wording of the Resolution. 
To do otherwise would, I think, prejudge the shape of any 
potential settlement. We have insisted, however, on the 
necessity for all the parties to negotiate their differences. 
We know this is very difficult when the security and sovereignty 
of states are at issue. But is there any feasible alternative 
to negotiations if a solution is to be found which will be 
Hecceptable vo-all peoples of the area? 


The Government has fully supported all initiatives to 
There 6nd, sinciuding Dr. Kissinger's efforts to achieve. a further 
partial settlement between Israel and Egypt. We regret the break- 
down of these efforts and trust that new elements may allow their 
resumption. I understand that there has been a call for the 
reconvening of the Geneva Conference on the Middle East. For my 
part, I would hope that an acceptable formula can be found which 
Mould allovy.for the participation at the Conference of ali sinterested 
parties. What seems to me important is to build upon the stated 
willingness of each side to seek paths towards peace. To this end 
and depending on developments, a return to Geneva -- assuming that 
adequate preparations have been made -- might assist in the process 
towards a final negotiated settlement of differences. 


bteis Giear -tistein the continuing efforts to achieve 
an eventual negotiated peace the Palestinians must play a 
Oe os Indeed, the re-emergence of the Palestinian factor in 
the Middle East equation culminated, as you are all aware, 
in a major debate at the last session of the UNGA. I 
reiterated at the time of the UN debate Canada's support for 
the right of the Palestinian people to be heard and participate 
in negotiations concerning their future status. At the same 
time, however, I firmly maintained the Government's refusal 
to comment on the form Palestinian representation should take 


in any such future talks. I trust I made clear the Government's 
view that this must remain a question to be resolved by the 
parties concerned. The Palestinian issue is not one which 


can be settled separately but must be placed in the context 
ofthe efforts to work towards an agreed and acceptable peace 
settlement to all parties concerned. 
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Against this backdrop of profound change in the 
Middle East over these last two years, Canada's longstanding 
commitment to Israel's right of survival as an independent 
state in the aréa remains.firm. It follows from this as well 
as from.our adherence to: all-the principles embodied in 
Security Council Resolution 242 that we remain opposed to any 
attempt to challenge the right of Israel or the right of any 
other state in the region to live in peace within secure and 
recognized boundaries free from threat and acts of force. 
Canada's earnest wish is to see all the peoples of the Middle 
East live out their lives in peace and security without constant 
fear of further war. A just and durable settlement of Arab/Israeli 
differences must be arrived at by the parties themselves 
through negotiations and not by a resort to violence. Terrorist 
activities of the kind which occurred at the Savoy Hotel in 
Tel Aviv last month can only be condemned. 


From what I have said tonight, I think it is apparent 
that, despite greatly altered circumstances, the fundamental 
principles of Canada's policy on the Middle East remain 
unchanged. While the Government is prepared to evaluate all 
developments in a rapidly evolving situation in terms of their 
impact on the search for a peaceful settlement, it firmly 
maintains that such developments must not be allowed in any 
way to prejudice the continued existence of Israel. What is 
important for Canada now as it has always been in the past is 
that Israel and her neighbours continue the process towards 
@ negotiated peace, freely arrived at, and acceptable to all. 
No effort should be spared, and no opportunity missed, in 
pursuit of this objective, which when achieved would allow 
Israel, free from present constraints, and, in a climate of 
independence and confidence, to concentrate on the task it has 
sliways set for 1cself: the promotion of the social, cultural 
and economic development of its people. 
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The subject I wish to discuss with you this morning 
is aid to developing countries and more broadly Canada's relations 
with the Third World. Considerable attention has been focussed 
recently on this subject, in the press, within our Government and 
in international forums. In trying to define a future role for 
Canada in this area, I have been asking myself some very 
fundamental questions. These, I think, go to the heart of 
an assessment of what Canada can and should do in assisting the 
Third World. 


First, what are the basic reasons for having an aid 
programme? 


Second, what level of aid expenditure does the 
Canadian public, and more specifically the Canadian taxpayer, 
wish to support? I have in mind here Canada's domestic economic 
situation and the possibility of alternative ways of spending 
public funds for domestic programmes. 


Third, in what way can the public and non-governmental 
organizations be encouraged to play a more active role in aid and 
development matters? 


Fourth, how can Canada and other wealthy developed 
countries assist developing countries in ways beyond the 
PrOVisioCN of 8107 


Fifth and finally, is there a need, as many developing 
countries have asserted, for a new international economic order? 


In considering aid policy toward developing countries, 
one must seek the basic reasons for having an aid programme in 
the first place, and for transferring significant resources and 
wealth from one country to others. 


We are all a part of the community of man. One of 
man's primary claims to civilization is that he is prepared to 
care for his fellow man and share his wealth and resources with 
others. This manifestation of civilization can be seen in a 
family, a community and a nation, and it can also be seen among 
nations. It is, in my view, the primary reason for providing 
assistance to countries less fortunate than our own. 
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Such assistance can take many forms. 


It can be justified on humanitarian grounds, 
particularly when there is an urgent and immediate need for 
reliet when natural disasters and man-made conflicts have 
caused widespread suffering among innocent victims. 


Or, ald can be of a longer term nature aimed at 
creating self-sufficiency in an economy where none exists. 
In such cases its aim is to elevate living standards and 
levels of production in an economy so that development in 
this economy will eventually become self-sustaining. I hold 
the view that a special emphasis in the providng of aid should 
pe placed ‘on’ the needs of the poorest) Countries) im tie werd 
and, within them, on the poorest sectors of society. 


An aid programme can also be viewed as being 
advantageous from the point of view of the donor country. 
The result of a sustained and satisfactory relationship 
based on an aid programme can be the strengthening of relations 
between the countries concerned, with long-term benefits for 
them in a wide variety of fields such as trade, investment, 
industriel co-operation and cultural’ exchanges’. (10n | my recent 
Visit tov Africa, I have seen the results: of our substantial 
aid programmes there, in terms of both the benefits to the 
recipient countries and the warm and friendly relations between 
Canada and these countries. 


My second question concerns the level of aid spending 
which the Canadian taxpayer is prepared to underwrite. 


One mrpne thank’ that, in view of our own economic 


difficulties, people would want to cut beck on aad. But am my 
experience Canadian public support for Government spending on 
foreign aid is strong and growing. In the correspondence which 


I receive I am urged much more frequently to do more for 
developing countries than I am to do less. 


Canadians are ‘ai fortunate: people. Our icounterye iss 
one’ of the’ wealthiest an the world» bothr imctierns: of] dawing 
ftendeards Bud in terns ofdaetural resources .uncluiding 
particularly food and energy, two areas which have been focal 
points of global concern in recent years. As a result, Canadians 
can afford to be generous, and in my experience they are inclined 
to be generous, when it comes to our relationship with countries 
er the Third World. 
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But it is not simply a matter of generosity. 
We live in ah inereasingly interdependent world. The well- 
being of developed countries like Canada is more and more 
bound up with the fate of the developing world. Our best 
interests, therefore, require us to assist developing countries. 
Governments of some developed countries have experienced 
inward-looking and isolationist pressures which would have them 
Festrict ‘or curtarl their aid programmes and Limit their efforts 
exclusively to the search for solutions to domestic problems. 
But Canada must be and is an outward-looking nation, dependent 
on good relations with countries in many parts of the world. 


The Canadian public, in my view, recognizes these 
realities and therefore strongly supports the thrust of our 
important and growing aid programme. 


Related “to public support for aid “isi the question of 
public involvement. 


I have wanted for some time to bring members of the 
public and non-governmental organizations more directly into 
the iroreregn ara procéess%" “Participation "by \indivaedtial shend 
groups of persons interested in Canada's assistance to countries 
of the Third. World is being facilitated and encouraged. Canada's 
non-governmental organizations have long participated actively 
and effectively in providing aid to developing countries, 
particularly in the field of humanitarian and emergency relief. 
The Canadian International Development Agency has made available 
increasing amounts of funds for Canadian non-governmental organ- 
izations to strengthen their capacity to play a significant role 
oh Sseirsting the peoples of the Third World. This financial 
support wiliv’esontinue’ to tgrow. 


A new dimension of public participation will be made 
possible by Canada's new voluntary food aid programme which is 
a direct outgrowth of the World Food Conference held in Rome in 
November of last year. I shall seek through this programme to 
encourage and facilitate participation by the provinces, the 
public and non-governmental organizations in our food aid efforts. 
This will give all those who want to take part as individuals or 
organizations in our aid activity a greater opportunity to do 
so. The programme will be coordinated by the Federal Government 
and will, I hope, prove to be a cooperative venture involving 
many sectors of Canadian society in a global undertaking in which 
Canada plays such an important role. 
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I turn now to my fourth question. How can Canada 
and other wealthy countries assist developing countries through 
means beyond aid programmes? 


Increasingly, the developing world has been seeking 
ways Of going beyond: aid in its relationship with the 
indUstriaiazed’ world. “Aid is but one factor in influencing the 
cevelopment’* perilornance of a poor country. For Such counorues:, 
basic trade and monetary issues, the prices of their export 
commodities and the prices of the goods they must import, are 
more crucial to their future and their prosperity than aid 
flows. More and more developing countries want to outgrow 
their role as aid recipients and participate as full and equal 
partners in an international economic system which to date has 
left them somewhat on the periphery. 


Steps must be taken to give higher priority to the 
trade, monetary and financial problems of developing countries. 
They seek more favourable treatment for their exports. Phiey: 
would like improved access to capital markets, and they want 
arrangements in the international monetary system which more 
adequately meet their needs. We are working towards these 
objectives at the Multilateral Trade Negotiations under the 
GATT, through the International Monetary Fund and the World 
Bank and through the United Nations system. These matters are 
being discussed at the Commonwealth Heads of Government Meeting 
now being held in Kingston, Jamaica, and we look forward to 
the opportunity at the Seventh Special Session of the United 
Nations General Assembly to be held in September of this year, 
for further progress ih this important area: 


Finally, I should like to address the issue of whether 


or not we need a new international economic order. A call for a 
new international economic order has been made in the past year 
by the developing countries. This appeal is often made in 


strident tones caused by the frustration of years of economic 
stagnation and deprivation in a world in which prosperity and 
wealth continue in a kind of peaceful coexistence with poverty. 
There is confidence and unity in this demand by countries of the 
Third World for a new system which will place them relatively in 
a@ more advantageous position in the world's economy, not as 
recipients of the fruits of the voluntary generosity of the rich, 
but as equal partners in and benefactors from the system itself. 


Their approach initially caused concern among many 
policy makers in the developed world. The concept cf a new 
order implies the destruction, or at least the drastic reform, 
of the old, And yet it is clear to all perceptive observers 
of the international scene that we are already in the midst 
of a process of transition toward a new international economic 
order. This is a process in which the concept of interdependence 
has taken on a new and more balanced meaning. Not only are 
developing countries dependent on the industrialized countries, 
in areas such as aid, technology and investment, but the 
industrialized countries are dependent on the developing 
countries, particularly in the area of natural resources. 


If the old order resulted in exploitation of the 
pogr by the rich Let there be an end to that exploitation. 
If the old order is responsible for what seems to be an 
impenetrable gap between rich and poor around the world then 
perhaps its basic premises must be examined. What is needed 
at this time is dialogue, and co-operation between the developed 
and developing worlds in order to deal with the inevitable trend 
towards new forms of interdependence. 


A new economic order need not imply rejection of all 
pie wiie wile loOmes and our basic political and econdmic 
philosophies. It does mean change in our international economic 
system so that the greatest possible number of people will benefit 
from that system, so that ultimately, peoples and nations will be 
able to live in greater dignity and in harmony free from the 
oppression of poverty. If such poverty is not tackled by a 
responsive economic system, it will generate misery and conflict 
Gms utagio scale in years to come. 


The costs in domestic economic terms of supporting a 
new international economic order have not been fully assessed. 
The new international economic order itself has not been 
specifically defined. Broad concepts will have to be translated 
into concrete measures. But I remain confident that as the 
world changes, as it must, and as its economic system evolves, 
Canadians will be prepared to meet their reasonable share of the 
burdens and thus play an important part in making the world a 
henier place “in which to dave. 


Thank you for giving me this opportunity of speaking 
with you. 
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Perhaps the Ottawa Chapter of the Canadian Institute 
of International Affairs has an unfair advantage over those of 
other cities in Canada. Since your Chapter is located in the 
country's capital, you are naturally closer to decision-making 
centres in foreign affairs; you have access to the considerable 
expertise in this field which exists in the Department of 
External Affairs and other federal agencies involved in the 
conduct of Canada's international relations; you can draw upon 
the insights of the numerous foreign diplomats and other 
representatives who are either accredited in Ottawa or come 
Herecon ofiicial .visits;,and.you.can expect thatthe secretary 
of State for External Affairs will always be pleased to accept 
invitations such as the one that brings me here this evening. 


BU BeCene mus t be «dialimitato spartialitye -Asyp 2 
Maritimer, I feel strongly that even if Ottawa deserves much, 
the federal. government, must. spread the wealth «<a little across 
Lie COUNT. s My, colleagues «from Quebec,.for some readson«0y 
other, always tend to agree with me when I speak this way; 
and my friends from the western provinces -- for, believe 
if OL wot, We Liberals. stilJj. have many friends an rehe, Praaries -— 
ae almost, ancnedulous. when 1-tell them, that this..doctrine.applies 
Poud ily sto. them! ~.otill it, was in Winniped,, Sooleahtem amy 
appointment. to External. Affairs. and before, another Chapten wt 
the sCliA, that «lL delivered.my first major ispeech, on sfored gn 
Policy, WHich dedi t, with the important, issue,of4U..S./ Canada 
Pelataons, in March, 1 had. an opportunity to speak in Quebec 
Gaity before. your sister institute,,.the Centrejdes, celations 
unternationalLes: dus Québec 4. .In fact, as, -long.aseel hold this 
portfolio, I plan to maintain a very close relationship with 
me. CLLA, 


I sometimes hear my colleagues, especially those 
holding economic portfolios, complain about all the lobbies 
and. sectional interests) to, which they-must, caten. ~But; I »have 
no such complaint; I can only hope that Canadians will take a 
more active interest - sectional or otherwise - in the 
Government's foreign policy and more generally in Canada's 
involvement in the world. I sometimes wish, for example, that 
the business community in Canada would be more bothersome; for 
this would mean that they are more fully aware of those policies - 
such as trade diversification, the negotiation of a contractual 
link with the European community, the strengthening of our 
economic relations with Japan - which afford them great 
opportunities and which indeed cannot be implemented without the 
aggressive participation of Canadian industry. 
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But there are many other dimensions to foreign 
policy: our involvement in the United Nations and other inter- 
national agencies, our defensive alliances, our involvement in 
an extremely complex network of power relationships, which 
is becoming even more complex as a result of Détente, the 
growing role of the People's Republic of China in world affairs, 
the prosperity and rapid development of oil producing countries - 
particularly the Arab States - and finally the emergence of 
the Third World from the post-independence era and the ensuing 
call for a new international economic order. People no doubt 
find these developments somewhat disturbing, what with the flash 
of headlines, the explosion of rhetoric and the drama which 
Surrounds tragic events such as the assassination of King Faisal 
and the end of the war in Indo-China, to take only two of the 
NEreenecentsanes? eAndinets linvatdenoénaticiseeiety §  thespubilac 
must be persuaded to look "behind the headlines," as the CIIA 
does, to understand the realities of international affairs and 
therefore the rationale and motives of their government's foréign 
policy. Thiseisewhy liattach the utmost importance to''the 
activities of voluntary organizations such as the Canadian 
bueestuce of limternatvional (Affairs. 2 Yourulnstitute thas ,done 
much in the past to encourage the dispassionate analysis, 
understanding and public discussion of foreign policy issues; 
aud Locamtonly thope ithat yoursactivitirestwrlbpeentinue te 
expand and reach a broader cross-section of public opinion. 


I referred musingly a minute ago to the need to spread 
mene wealth within Canada; but there is an even greater need, 
today, to spread the wealth around the world, to spread it 
effectively and in an orderly fashion through international 
Cooperation yesoras ‘to enable the "have-not" ccountries |'to 
accelerate their social and economic development and raise 
the living standards of their peoples above the threshold of 
subsistence, while avoiding a confrontation which could impose 
severe economic strains upon the "have" countries - that small 
group of industrialized countries which must provide the capital 
and technology required by the Third World. This is what the 
demands for a new international economic order, formulated by 
the Third World at the last Special Session of the United. 
Nations; tamount ‘toy iandent: isisa schallenge iofrtruly historic 
proportion. 


The Government of Canada has accepted this challenge. 
As the Prime Minister said at the Mansion House in London, in 
March: "The challenge is a challenge of sharing: of food, of 
technology, of resources, of scientific knowledge. None need 
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do without if all will become good stewards of what we have. 

And to ensure that, we must concentrate not so much on what we 
possess but on what we are and what we are capable of becoming." 
This challenge was a central issue at the Commonwealth Heads of 
Government meeting in Jamaica, last month; this challenge is 
being faced by the group of experts set up by that conference; 
and it was also this challenge that led me to visit five West 
African countries in April to discuss among other things with 
their leaders how we might shape the evolving relationship 
between developing countries and the industrialized world. These 
discussions confirmed to me how rapidly the context in which 
development issues are viewed is changing. 


Until recently, international development could be 
discussed almost exclusively within the framework of bilateral 
and multilateral aid programmes. True, there were a few experts, 
a few Cassandras, who claimed that international assistance was 
notiworking,) Simeertherey could never. be. enough, of; 14) toydanance 
the social and economic transformation of the three-quarters of 
the world that live in poverty. True, the developing countries 
were not only clamouring for more) aid,.but also: asking,) in 
UNCTAD and other arenas, for a revamping of international trading 
arrangements which would enable them to “earn their own way," 

So! Rot speak,d that) 1's) tosdinance, their, development. out, of ,export 
earnings. sAlllofrus:were familiar, long.beforer the. Sementh 
special’ Session of ithe: United Nations,<. with, the slogan "trade 
Wot ad", 


Yet international development was still mainly discussed 
witm reference tol the aid welationshipsse Ptatistics, were 
endlessly recomputed, as if more dollars couid be wrung from 
figures. A call to do more invariably meant more money for 
international development agencies. Studies and reports 
tended to focus on various aspects of the aid relationship, 
balateraill versusi mulitilaterad: aid, wagricukture, versus, industry, 
the sending of experts versus technical training, ways and 
means to relieve them of their debt burden, or to coordinate 
more effectively assistance made available to them from various 
sources. By and large, the contribution of donor countries to 
international development was still considered as a response to 
a moral imperative. The affluent sought to buy their peace of 
mind with a slice - quite often a substantial slice ~ of 
national budgets. The problem thus defined, only a predetermined 
set of questions needed to be answered. The technicians having 
taken their cue from the moralists, vital issues of development 
were thrown out with the bath water of aid. 
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What has changed recently is that, while remaining 
a moral imperative, international cooperation in the field of 
development has become a political necessity. The persistence 
Wiracuce -eConomic disparities ain, the world, the. Jack of 
effective and visible progress to reduce them, now appear 
quite obviously, in my view, as a threat to international 
Stability and a recurrent source of tensions and conflicts. 
You are no doubt aware of the strains placed upon the United 
Nations during the last session by some of the initiatives and 
tactics of the so-called nhew majority trom the Third World. 
You are also aware that the sudden and very considerable 
increase in the price of oil decreed less than two years ago 
by OPEC countries has been a source of acute economic difficulties 
for the “rest sor ethe world - déveloping “a5 weil as developed... I 
cite these examples not to blame this or that eroup of countries: 
indeed, I think that very little would be achieved by passing 
the buck and distributing the blame. But ‘these two sets of 
evetts Well Tiivstrate my point. lhe countries, of the Jhard 
Woria sougnt-to a@avaice their political anterests. in the Uarted 
Nations through questionable means; but they did so because they 
Pel tiat alt orner avenues were blocked. Similariy. the .sOrec 
CPOUMUrLeEsS raised the price, of. their oil) much, too suddenly... but 
they did so in an international economic environment where 
imitation, had-been rampant. for years with little being done toe 
check it, and where there existed no effective framework for 
negotiations between producers and consumers. 


Tie “Lacte that ~a Story, MeVver, GULLE. Teped Us: bLSesg 
Should not prevent us from learning what we can from those 
recent events. If we are really sincere when we say that we do 
not like cartels because they are not the most effective means 
to maintain a balanced and equitable economic relationship 
between producers and consumers of raw materials, then we 
should use our imagination and determination to. forge better 
instruments. Similarly, if we are really serious when we 
claim that Third World countries are endangering the network 
of international institutions by attempting to achieve through 
them purposes for which they are not suited, then we should _ 
seek more actively, in cooperation with them, arrangements which 
would suit these new purposes. 


The interdependence of all nations has become the 
cliché that graces after-dinner speeches such as this one. 
Yet, we are faced today with the hard realities of such inter- 
dependence. OECD countries can no more attempt to resolve 
collectively the problems of the industrialized world than 
the OPEC countries can resolve those of the oil-producing 
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world; and similarly for the wheat-producing world, the iron 
ore-producing world, the coffee or cocoa-producing worlds. 
Canada, like all other countries, is part of all’ these worlds, 
as consumer or producer and often as both. This is why the 
government has undertaken a comprehensive review of its 
economic relations with developing countries; and needless to 
Say, this review must take into account Canada's changing 
relationship with other developed areas of the world such as 
the United States, Europe and Japan. 


This review goes much beyond the activities of the 
Canadian International Development Agency, for which we are now 
framing a new set of operational guidelines for the next five 
years. It encompasses commercial policy - both the modalities 
of our participation in the multilateral trade negotiations 
now going on in Geneva and the instrumentalities of our bilateral 
trade with developing countries. It encompasses also our 
approach to international commodity agreements, the ways and 
and means by which Canadian technology is made available to 
developing countries, the framework within which Canadian 
enterprise *can participate -in®* the indlstrializateon “ofithe 
inard Wortd.WoWetare seeking, “of Course, arrangements *which 
well’ be“benefieial toSdeveioping countries ;"but“weeare-also seeking 
those arrangements’ which willbe: the* least costly in*+terms of 
Canadian interests. For if we are really to abandon our 
excilusive*rélaanceron the aid relationships tofaecel erate 
international development, then a greater element of mutuality 
must gradually be introduced in our overall relationship with 
developing countries. We are asked to open more liberally our 
markets to the manufactured products of the Third World; but 
if we do so, I think it would be reasonable to expect developing 
countries to keep in mind the textile workers in Quebec, the 
small assembly plants in the Maritimes, the farmers in the 
Prairies. We are asked to ensure that commodity producers in 
nee ThardoWorld: réceivesfair prices forrthei rpexportsFebuters 
we do so, I think it would be reasonable to expect them to 
recognize that our economic well-being also depends heavily 
on the export of primary commodities. And if developing 
countries want us to take account of their interests as 
consumers of wheat, say, then perhaps they should keep in mind 
that Canadians are heavy consumers of sugar, coffee and other 
tropical products. 


Youl'may* ask: \Owhy°?shotld¥they) deo so?" Aresthey not 
incomparably poorer than we are? Are we not rich enough, 
developed enough, both to assist the developing world and to 
look after our own interests? 
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bie tie abstract, there may be some merit in «that. Jane .of 
reasoning; but in the real world, it leads nowhere. No 
Government of Canada could alter its economic policies in 
favour of developing countries, unless it were supported 

by the Canadian electorate; and the Canadian electorate is 
made up of workers and farmers from Quebec, the Maritimes, 
the Prairies and other regions. These workers will not 
Support policies that would deprive them of their jobs 
overnight; but I believe they would support adjustments in 
the Canadian economy which would gradually make room for the 
manufactured products of the Third World, gradually improve 
eietr Cxpore earnings t£0Om raw Materials, and eradual ly 
convert those Canadian regions that would be affected to new 
industries which may better reflect the country's fundamental 
trade advantages and whose products could be exported in 
Feturn to ceveloping countries. 


What will be the outcome of the review now underway? 
Quite frankly, I do not know. The Interdepartmental Committee 
Which we lave set ap for this purpose has been meeting —tor 
only 4 few months; rts preliminary working papers are not yet 
completed. But I know that the extent to which we, will be 
ape CO 20d)ust Out, economic policies to the new nealities of 
international development will depend on a great many factors. 
First, it. will depend upon the state of the world economy... 
Since a resumption of growth in the world would stimulate 
exports and production in Canada and enable the Canadian 
economy to adjust more easily to a new trading pattern, more 
favourable to developing countries. Secondly, it will depend 
upon how successful we will be in curbing inflation while 
maintaining the domestic rate of growth in Canada: so that the 
ertorts of my colledeue, the Minister of Fingnce, in negotiating 
a programme of voluntary restraints with the various sectors of 
the Canadian economy have a direct bearing upon our ability to 
meet the demands of the Third World. Thirdly, it will depend 
upon how successful we will be in persuading other industrialized 
Countries to follow suit. For we live, after all, in a 
competitive world; and adjustments which might be easily 
bearable were they to be made simultaneously in the United States, 
Europe and Japan would become unbearable if Canada were to be 
the only country to undertake them. It will depend, finally, 
Or a. lot at other tactors.. the ability of developing countries to 
leave slogans aside and to deal with practical issues; their 
willingness not to interject in every discussion on economic 
affairs extremely difficult and hardly related political issues 
such as the Middle East conflict; the skill, flexibility and © 
imagination which politicians and technicians from all countries 
Will be able: to muster. 
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But certainly one can imagine a different world 
economic environment in which international development would 
proceéd “ata faster pace *and' in the right’ places! In such “a 
environment, the industrialized countries would have become 
the "arsenal" of world development, through the conversion of 
their less efficient consumer goods industries into supply 
bases for agricultural development and industrialization 
programmes in the Third World. The investment patterns in the 
industrialized regions would gradually have shifted towards 
Capital goods industries, producing the industrial machinery 
and equipment which Asia, Africa and Latin America would 
absorb in huge quantities. The countries of the developing 
continents could then afford to purchase such machinery and 
equipment, with the substantially increased earnings they 
would derive from exports of commodities and manufactured 
goods bid the "old" Aindustrfalizeéed “countries!” EasYer “access 
tartne markets «or these “countries and perhaps *to' those of 
other developing countries would have occurred gradually, so 
that appropriate industrial conversion plans would have been 
implemented “in the affected regions: Quebec workers’ might 
then be manufacturing rice-cultivation machines for Bangladesh, 
instead of ‘textiles; Maritime industries might’ "be supplying mass- 
produced pumps for the Sahel irrigation network and fish- 
processing plants: forthe West Wirican coast; Prairie 
manufacturers ‘might ‘have: become suppliers of ‘agricultural 
iputsi-isfrom tractors ‘to fertilizers’ for much: ‘of ‘the Midian 
sub-continent. 


ihe development plans of numerous developing countries 
would have become self-financing, following the negotiation of 
international commodity agreements which would establish 
Stable and profitable prices for raw materials and agricultural 
products. Stockpiling and proper planning would avoid gluts 
omesior tages of*agia cultural! products. in’ spite’ of "the 
occasional crop failure; while adequate conservation measures, 
combined with sustained exploitation and research, would 
stabilize the supply and demand for minerals. 


International financial institutions would operate in 
such a manner as to facilitate international investment under 
secure conditions in developing countries, so that countries_ 
with balance of payment surpluses - particularly OPEC countries - 
would be able to finance massively and profitably the industrial- 
tation of the Third Worlds Appropriate nationdl “andy are" ©" 
necessary, international mechanisms would regulate the activities 
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of transnational corporations. These mechanisms would ensure, 
among other things, that the financial and personnel practices 
of these corporations are beneficial to host countries; that 
taxation, local re-investment and profit repatriation regulations 
provide a stable base for investment and that nationalization 
of assets takes place in accordance with recognized procedures. 
With the assistance of "old" industrialized countries, the 
Third World would begin the long, slow process of building up 
its own technological base; while the existing R & D capacities 
of developed countries would be increasingly devoted to 
resolving the technical problems faced by developing societies. 


One can always dream, you will say! But I challenge 
anyone to show that the 'new international economic order" 
which I have projected into the future is not entirely 
feasible, technically and economically, given time, a lot of 
ard work and the will to bring it about. T“would'go further 
and claim that a gradual shift of Canadian policies in that 
direction would be fully compatible with most of our other 
National godis.., I would even contend thatithe achievement *of 
some of these goals, such as trade diversification and regional 
development, might “be greatly facilitated.” Bastern Quebec and 
the Atlantic Provinces, after ‘all, are mucir"croser “to Wirica 
and Latin America than is southwestern Ontario; so that 
these less-developed regions would gain a locational advantage 
for industry, should Canadian trade patterns shift towards 
these overséas markets. . Similarly, “the Western Provinces 
would undoubtedly benefit from the expansion of our markets in 
Asia. 


Pnyconcilusion., iewould like to emphasize that 
irrespective of the new trade and financial arrangements which 
the international community might be able to implement in 
coming years, there will always be a considerable need for 
development assistance. Even the best of arrangements will 
never fit adequately the requirements and conditions peculiar 
to each country; and we cannot expect the economic benefits 
from such arrangements to be distributed equitably among all 
developing countries. Oil, for example, is and will remain a 
more valuable product than iron ore or cocoa; the bargaining 
power of some commodity producers will always be greater than 
that of others because some resources are concentrated in fewer 
countries: and of. course there are quite a number of places” in 
this world with few resources in relation to the population they 
must sustain and whose development, consequently, will require 
substantially more outside capital. 
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So no matter what transformations occur in the 
world economy, the wealthier countries will have to maintain 
development assistance programmes. It may not be the answer 
Lo the. problenswot thesthird World; but.it@isteertagniy an 
essential component of the development equation. In fact, 
I would compare the function of international aid to that of 
equalization payments and other federal grants within the 
Canadian framework: it seeks to ensure that, in the long run, 
none of the peoples in the community of nations will be forced, 
for lack of means, to live below the minimum standard set for 
human decency. 


In this respect, I should say that I have been most 
concerned recently by the stagnating levels of development 
assistance in many traditional donor countries and by the cuts 
which economic difficulties have forced some donors to practise 
in their aid budgets. These alarming developments unfortunately 
buttress the point I made earlier: that economic interdependence 
is a reality from which there is no escape. The balance of 
payments difficulties of one group of countries, which have 
caused them to reduce their financial assistance to a second 
group of countries, resulted less from domestic mismanagement 
Of their economy than from a four-fold increase in the price of 
energy imposed by a third group of countries! And the downward 
Spiral can go on: less development assistance will mean fewer 
imports by developing countries; less imports will mean a smaller 
output of manufactured goods by industrialized countries; less 
output of manufactured goods will mean fewer imports of raw 
MatetialS trom developing countries; and so on, 


[Gas Ureent that we cut through this vicious circle 
everywhere possible, if we wish to restore the rate of growth 
of the world economy at a high but sustainable level. I would 
Suggest, for cxample, that donor countries for their part 
undertake to maintain at the very least the real value of their 
development assistance budgets which, in present inflationary 
conditions, would necessitate a nominal increase of over ten 
percent a year in most countries. I should point out that the 
impact of stagnating assistance from traditional donors has been 
somewhat cushioned by the entry into the breach of OPEC countries. 
Whatever may be said of oil-producing countries, the contributions 
they have made to the Third World cannot be denied. Already, for 
example, several Arab countries have allocated to development 
assistance a larger proportion of their GNP than the target of one 
percent suggested by the United Nations. This is a welcome develop- 
ment, which indicates that in whatever new economic order may emerge 
in the future, there will be a sharing of the burden as well as a 
sharing of the wealth. 
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STATEMENT TO THE 
STANDING COMMITTEE 
> ON EXTERNAL AFFAIRS AND 
NATIONAL DEFENCE BY THE 
SECRETARY OF STATE FOR EXTERNAL AFFAIRS, 


~ THe HonouRABLE ALLAN J. MAcEACHEN, 
May 22, 1975 


"LAW OF THE SEA CONFERENCE” 


LIBRAP) 


The Canadian Government and I, and I think the other 
ministers who were present, are generally pleased with the progress 
made in attaining most of the objectives that the Canadian 
Government had set down at the Geneva session of the Law of the Sea. 
As you know, towards the end of the conference the chairmen of 
the three committees were designated to produce a negotiating 
or unified text which text was tabled on the last day of the 
session. Each of these chairmen worked on his own, obviously 
drawing upon the discussions that had taken place, and on the 
last day the work of these three chairmen appeared in the form 
of a unified text which is now to be the negotiating text at 
the resumed session of the Law of the Sea Conference. So that 
now the conference has advanced to the point where there is a 
text from which or upon which or to which the delegates will 
address themselves and upon which they will work. This is now 
Gailed the tmnified'text or the negotiating textrand! itias. upon 
this text that I am giving some impressions. 


The text demonstrates the fact that there has now been 
sufficient development of new principles of international law 
to permit some radical departures from the pre-existing traditional 
principle of the Law of the Sea. On fisheries the progress has 
been dramatic. Most countries have agreed on the new concept of 
pie  SConumic: zone, which, iss neither: territorials sear nor high seas, 
as the key to an accommodation between the interests of the coastal 
states on the one hand and the distant water fishing states on the 
opher . 


Canada's position has always been that the economic 
zone must be exclusive in that a coastal state must have complete 
Management rights over fisheries in the zone, coupled with the 
right to reserve to itself as much of the allowable catch as it 
has the capacity to take. At the same time the economic zone 
must be a shared resource zone in the sense that the coastal 
State should allow other states to harvest <stocks surplus to 
its needs under coastal state control and regulation. There 
appears to be a basis of agreement emerging on just these 
principles. 


Of particular importance to Canada is the inclusion of 
a provision in the negotiating text on anadromous salmon 
species whereby fishing for salmon would be confined to the 
economic zones only, except where this would create economic 
dislocation for a state other than the state of origin. The_ 
text clearly recognizes the primary interest and responsibility 
of the state of origin in the anadromous stocks. 


This I think is a very important development because 
we had been fighting, so to speak, an uphill battle in promoting 
the interests of this species of fish, this anadromous species, 
and, therefore, the fact that it has found its way into this text 
is of great importance to Canada. 
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The economic zone should, in Canada's view, also 
include coastal state jurisdiction for the purpose of preserving 
the marine environment. Unfortunately, the negotiating text does 
mococlearly, accord’ to coastal: states. the rights: to: set national 
standards in the economic zone area, but only within the territorial 
sea, with respect to vessel discharges and operations. As to the 
enforcement of rules for the prevention of pollution from ships, 
the negotiating text does not go as far as we would have wanted 
in according a role to coastal states as well as to flag states. 
However, insofar as the rights to establish vessel construction, 
manning and equipment standards in Arctic waters are concerned, 
the language of the negotiating text makes it clear that the 
exercise. of, such. rights: is in no.way contrary; to. the’ draft 
convention and that there is no restriction on such regulatory 
power in those areas. 


That is another, I believe, important point from the 
Canadian point of view. 


The single text has adopted the basic concept of transit 
passage, as advocated by the major maritime powers, as the regime 
applicable to navigation through international straits. Canada 
would have preferred to see passage through such straits subject 
eoastricter, controlsion the.part- of: the, coastal statessinvolved. 
However, the provisions define the straits as only those which 
are used for international navigation and exclude straits lying 
within the internal waters of a state. As Canada's Northwest 
Passage is not used for international navigation and since Arctic 
waters are considered by Canada as being internal waters, the 
Bezimesot transit does. not,apply to.thejArctie and wesare thererore 
able to continue to enact and enforce pollution control regulations 
fo.that area. 


Canada's long-standing position that it exercises 
sovereign rights over the continental margin both within and 
beyond 200 miles is fully reflected in the negotiating text. 

At the same time we are conscious of the need to work out equitable 
arrangements with respect to those countries which either are 
landlocked or do not have a continental shelf. 


Consequently, we are prepared to explore prior to and 
at the next session of the conference the possibility of financial 
contributions related to the resources of the continental shelf 
between 200 miles from shore and the seaward edge of the continental 
margin. 


This idea is also reflected in the negotiating text.— 
This, of course, has reference to the concept of revenue sharing 
that has been raised at the conference and at one stage the © 
Canadian delegation was authorized by the government to consider 
and explore this question of financial contributions. 
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There are, of course, many other important issues 
referred to in the more than 300 draft articles in the negotiating 
text. In summary, however, I can say without hesitation that 
this round of work, or negotiations in the conference has made 
great progress. We had hoped that it would be possible to make 
even further progress. While a unified text has been produced, 
which can provide an extremely useful basis for future negotiations, 
it has no legal status yet and will not of itself constitute the 
proposed convention. Considerable negotiation is still required. 
In these circumstances, as I have said several times in 
the House, the Canadian Government, like many others represented 
at the conference, will be making a very careful 
Bemraisal or *the! resultcecr tne conference with a view to deter-=- 
Mining what further action should be taken to promote the future 
development of the international Law of the Sea. 


The Canadian Government will be in the forefront of 
those attempting to develop equitable and rational solutions | 
to the wide range of problems which we hope will be finally 
solved by the conference at its next session,which we 
hope wiil be held early next year. 


I think that if we were not so vitally concerned 
about the fisheries as we are, that we would generally feel 
that great progress had been made, and probably, if we were able 
to establish internationally the regime for the fisheries 
envisaged in the negotiating text, we would have no real 
worries. Because of the possible time-lag in the ultimate signing 
Geetetreaty or a convention which would cover theyfasheries, we 
obviously are considering and appraising what steps we might take 
prior to that posSsibility,or that eventuality. 
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EXTERNAL AFFAIRS, 
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"THE TEMPORARY WITHDRAWAL OF 
CANADIAN EMBASSY PERSONNEL 
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Le INTRODUCTION 


Since there has been recently some criticism by the 
media of the temporary withdrawal of the personnel of our 
Embassy in Saigon, a general account of the situation which 
led | to )this,decision,is appropriate. The Canadian public 
should be aware that, by the time the decision was taken, 
on April 24, the situation in South Viet-Nam had deteriorated 
very seriously. Our Embassy, like that of most countries 
accredited in Saigon, could no longer function effectively: 
indeed, most of its normal functions could not be fulfilled 
at all. The CIDA programme, for example, had ceased. Our 
Chargé d'Affaires and his staff were prepared to remain, 
but the Canadian Government judged that no useful purpose 
would any longer be served by their doing so. 


os FUNCTIONS OF THE MISSION 


The mission had three main functions to perform in 
those tragic and confused final days. One was the evacuation 
of Canadians and of their dependents if they wished to leave; 
the second was the protection of Canadians remaining in Viet- 
Nam; the third was assisting the departure of Vietnamese 
citizens with Canadian connections. The first of those 
functions could in fact be discharged, and the Canadian Embassy 
did evacuate from Viet-Nam all the Canadians and their 
Vietnamese dependents who wished or could be persuaded to 
leave. Those who remained did so for personal reasons which 
we must respect; but they received several warnings about 
the closing of the mission and were given an opportunity to 
leave on any one of the five flights organized with the 
cooperation of the Department of National Defence using 
Canadian Hercules aircraft. The other two functions, however, 
had by the 24th of April become largely theoretical and could 
not be fulfilled. It was clear, for example, that the Embassy 
had exhausted all possibilities of effective assistance to 
Vietnamese citizens with Canadian connections who wished to 
Leanne. 


We were dealing with Vietnamese authorities who were 
determined as a matter of policy to prevent the departure of 
their own citizens on any scale. Our Chargé d'Affaires pressed 
long and hard (ultimately with success) to have that policy 
waived in respect of the Vietnamese dependents of Canadian 
citizens. But it had become clear that there was no hope of 
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having the policy waived generally for Vietnamese citizens 

who wished to leave. Events after our departure have 

borne out that judgment, and it is worth noting that Embassies 
which remained after our departure had no more success than 

we did in having the policy changed. It must also be stressed 
that until the last minute, the Vietnamese authorities 
remained able to prevent departures which they had not 
authorized. Indeed, on the day our Chargé d'Affaires left, 
the authorities did in fact prevent the departure of persons 


who were in his automobile and whom he was trying to bring 
with him. 


or AMERICAN OPERATIONS 


There was only one real exception to this general 
Situation. It is that the USA Embassy, especially on the 
last day of its evacuation, brought out large numbers of 
Vietnamese who, as far as we know, were not authorized to 
leave. The Americans could do so for reasons which are 
unique to themselves; they are certainly circumstances 
which did not apply to Canada. Rightly or wrongly, the USA 
had been present and active in Viet-Nam for years, as a 
major military power engaged in major military operations. 
Canada never shared their involvement, never had the 
physical means and resources which went with it, and never 
had the status which the USA enjoyed and which conferred 
upom itsthe ability to act independently or the South 
Vietnamese authorities. The Canadian people, over the years, 
did not wish that Canada share the military involvement and 
status of the USA in Viet-Nam; we did not therefore share the 
power of independent action which went with that involvement. 


What the USA could do in South Viet-Nam, at the very 
ena weanda could’ net do.’ But there 1s more: what the: USA 
may have needed to do, Canada did not automatically need to 
do. For example, it could be thought that Vietnamese who 
had been closely involved with the Americans were in danger 
from the new South Vietnamese régime, and had to be evacuated 
for that reason. The same is not true of Vietnamese who were 
associated with Canadians. There are, for instance, no valid 
grounds to assume that having worked for Canada or for 
Canadians in South Viet-Nam places Vietnamese citizens in 
jeopardy. There was, therefore, not the same need to assure 
their evacuation from their own country. 
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We should, I suggest, beware of subjective spill-over, 
into Canadian perceptions, of concepts or responsibilities that 
are specifically American. To say that we have humanitarian 
reasons to take into Canada some of the Vietnamese refugees, 
including those evacuated by the USA, is one thing; to suggest 
that in the last days of American presence in South Viet-Nam 
we had the need, the ability or the responsibility to do what the USA 
did is, I, suggest, quite another matter; and it seems to me 
quite obviously wrong. I wonder whether much of the criticism 
we have seen and heard recently does not come from the failure 
of some to draw a clear distinction between the American and 
Canadian positions. 


4. DECISION TO LEAVE 


As it was, when the decision was made to withdraw 
Canadian Embassy personnel from Saigon on April 24, the Canadian 
Government faced a choice. We could have simply stayed. The 
experience of those who did so suggests that we would have 
Served, nor practicad ior useful, purpose by doing so,., Alternatively, 
we could have, as some did, stayed until the American 
evacuation a few days later. We would then have risked being 
caught up in a hazardous and unsatisfactory evacuation from 
a Canadian standpoint, under the direct protection of the 
armed forces of the USA, with all that would imply, or we 
could have been Left behind by default rather than by chorce 
(as some foreign missions were) in circumstances which could 
have left our Mission hostage to the unknown policies of the 
new authorities. What I mean by that is that we considered 
that the continued presence of our Embassy could have serious 
consequences, since our decision to accept refugees in Canada 
corresponded to the humanitarian instincts of Canadians but 
appeared to conflict with the desires of the new authorities 
in South Viet-Nam. Our final choice was to withdraw our 
Mission in an orderly way, using Canadian means, taking with 
us those Canadians and their Vietnamese dependents who 
wished to leave, and those Vietnamese citizens who could be 
gotten out under the constraints of the situation, of our 
resources and of our responsibilities. That is what we did. 
Other countries, including Australia, Britain, Malaysia, New 
Zealand, the Netherlands and West Germany, took the same 
decision earlier or on the same day. Even with the benefit 
of hindsight, we would not have done otherwise, and I suggest 
that events have proved that we did the right thing. 


ae CONCLUSION 


itewasee particularly difficult andftrying time, for the 
members of the Canadian Mission in Saigon. I think it must be 
said that they did their job remarkably well in remarkably 
difficult circumstances. The officers of the Department of 
Manpower and Immigration carried out their work with a great 
sense of responsibility in increasingly unproductive cir- 
CUMSTANCES, "“UNttie tt became clear that their presence no 
longer served a useful purpose. After their departure from 
Saigon, the members of the Department of External Affairs 
CONntinmedstondo their best to discharge their responsibilities 
in a situation which continued to deteriorate. They did so 
under the devoted and competent leadership of our Chargé 
GuAttatveseemMr.sbrnest Hebert, whose performance in the days 
leading sto «the €vacuation and in the process of evacuation 
itsclt deserves praise, Vl am sorry that it has instead 
provoked strong and emotional criticism in some quarters. 
I think it needs to be said here that in my opinion such 
Grito rome seuirjisciraedvand unfounded. © <1 .canvonty, 
congratulate the members of the Canadian foreign service 
for the job they did in the difficult circumstances which 
ip haves described. 
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On the occasion of the Seventh Canada-Japan 
Ministerial Meeting, I am very glad to address the 
Japanese Press Club. The Canadian Delegation that 1 
lead has had very promising discussions with Japanese 
Ministers and offitcrals, “as most ‘of “you will’ have ‘Pearned 
from the final communiqué issued yesterday. These 
discussions enabled us to explain to your Government how 
we, Canadians, hope to broaden and deepen the relationship 
between Japan and Canada, as agreed by the then Prime 
Minister of Japan and Prime Minister Trudeau when they met 
in Ottawa last September. 


What we have in mind is quite ambitious and can 
certainly not be accomplished by governments alone. It will 
need the understanding and support of the people of both 
Countries: “that “is why 1 ‘was ‘pleased “to accept your 
invitation to speak to you today. In democratic societies, 
policies can be developed and implemented only with the . 
active participation vof all citizens. “Citizens must theretore 
be informed -- and well informed. The news media accordingly 
perrorm vical functions: “they “collect, “transmit and analyze 
imMfOr matron tor Che ~benerit of ‘the general “public?” “Canadians 
often complain that they are misunderstood abroad; but they 
doaenot Often take the liberty to explain’ themselves. ~ With 
yout vUerMission, £ Will try today to, explain - Canada. 


There are many misconceptions and misunderstandings 
WitCh@SUDS1TSt about Our FesSpective Countries. “Some” of “then 
have serous sinplications, for they involve the perceptions 
tat DuUSInessmen, journalists, public servants and politicians 
have of the economy and society of Japan and Canada. These 
misconceptions therefore affect the development of bilateral 
relations; and it“is ‘imperative ‘that ‘we’ correct them if “we want 
to broaden and deepen these relations, as would otherwise be 
desiveaule and possible. [ “deplore, for example, that many 
Canadians have still not realized what tremendous economic 
strides Japan has made in the last twenty years and what | 
potential your country represented for Canada as an economic 
partner: “But today, here in Tokyo, I must ‘address myself’ to 
the unfortunate misconceptions which also exist in Japan about 
Our country. 


Too many of our foreign friends -- even among our 
closest neighbours -- still hold a stereotyped image of Canada 
which has been long outdated. Talking to them, we get the 
impression that these friends look upon Canada as a vast 
expanse of territory bordered by three oceans, almost empty 
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of people, but covered with endless forests and wheatfields 

and endowed with inexhaustible supplies of all minerals. 

Apart from these coveted resources, the’ country is ‘percéived 

as a cold and inhospitable land to which the visitor journeys 

at his peril, tully expecting to be‘strandéd for weéks'‘in'a 
snowstorm. Foreigners understand that there are a few towns 
here and there in Canada but they believe that they exist 

almost exclusively to collect and’ Ship abroad ‘the “rocks "and 

the logs and the wheat which they believe Canadians are always 
ready to sell to the tirst ‘foreign buyer, The pelttical 

system of that exotic country seems so complex that many 
foreigners have long ago given up hope of ever understanding 

how it operates: there is not one but eleven governments, 
seeming to be always arguing with each other and never able, 

it seems, to agree on anything. I imagine that many Japanese 
Delieve that the United States exerts upon this mythical Canada 
a mysterious influence, so pervasive that it does not really 
matter whether or not these eleven governments agree on anything; 
and to maintain their own good relations with the United States, 
Sone wapanese Probably think it 1s “hirehiy preréerable =that *the 
Japanesé not involve themselves too deeply with Canadians =- 
except wien It 1s absolutely necessary to obtain rocks "anc logs 
aa wieat- ata gOCd price. “Oh yes, the Japavese “know. ot 
Course, that these Canadians conveniently buy quite a for or 
Jgapanese ianutactured products, which *vs"hetpful"in paying ror 
Faw materials; but they tend *to "believe that Canadvans“manufacture 
hardly anything which sophisticated firms.and consumers in Japan 
might neeéd. 


An exageveration’ “Ofcourse 1trist? Your-businessmen 
and your officials are too shrewd to entertain today such 
eimplastic notions about Canada. But this caricature will help 
you understand, I hope, the frustrations which we Canadians 
7661 when we are dealing with you. 


tris true that cCangaa 15 apout thirty trmes=a5 
tatee .d5 Japan and that it_is much better endowed wi th “agricultural 
land and mineral resources; but our population, although much 
smaller than that of Japan, constitutes also a substantial market 
for industrial products because of its high average income and 
erowth rate, “In tact, Canada has the fastest growing labour 
foree Of all industrialized” countries; and “we “ortren”teel that 
the Japadese forget that there are a lot of people -— Gn fact 
entire cities and communities -- involved in our agricultural 
and mineral industries which simply cannot generate, at the 
primary stage, enough jobs to maintain full employment. Few 
Japanese seem to realize that only a small proportion of our 
Gross National Product of approximately 42,000 billion yen 
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($140 billion) originates in the agricultural and mineral 
sector.) Canada may export a lot of raw materials, but most 
Canadians earn their living in the secondary and tertiary 
sectors; cand aquitesa mumber of eGanadian industries pafevat 

the forefront of technological progress. We are one of only 
five countries, for example, to have developed independently 
our own nuclear generating system -- Candu -- and the only 

one to have done so within the framework of an exclusively 
peaceful nuclear research programme. We were the second 
country in the world to build our own communications satellite 
evidence of the sophistication of our aerospace and electronic 
industries. We have similarly developed original and 
technically competitive products or techniques in mining and 
forestry equipment, high-voltage electric transmission and 
construction, to list only a few examples. 


HhUUESTonue tthatmmany ofsour cirties*aré located on 
our coasts and were originally developed as major ports for 
Gkéeshipment ic btiour rawimaternials? But \thistéraisvleng*past; 
and the economic well-being of Canadian metropolitan centres 
now depends upon sophisticated manufacturing, financial and 
Oeheriservice .industpi¢ds. > 0f \course) enone ‘offs these cities 
rivals Tokyo in size. But Montreal and Toronto are now 
almost as large as Osaka and larger than Nagoya and Yokohama, 
while: Vancouver is expected to reach in a few years the size 
of Kebei: Fortunately for-us, the problems of urban and 
industrial congestion have not yet become as acute in our 
cities as elsewhere; and we are now devising a comprehensive 
regional development policy to cope with problems which, 
although they are less acute, are essentially the same as 
those that your municipal administrations must resolve. 


Ineother awords pedespitesobwvidus differénces tin the 
Size of their territory and population and in their resource 
endowment, Japan and Canada have both become in this century 
mature industrialized economies. The history and culture of 
the two countries are quite different; and since these are 
major determinants of social and economic development, one 
can expect the two societies to follow somewhat different 
courses in the future. But there again, I suspect that both 
Japanese and Canadians tend to exaggerate these differences; 
for there are striking coincidences as well historical 
Similarities. 
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The history of modern Canada begins in 1608, when 
the French explorer Samuel de Champlain founded the first 
permanent European settlement at Quebec; and the foundation 
of Quebec coincides with the beginning of the Edo period in 
Japanese history, during which the first sporadic contacts 
between Japanese and Western cultures occurred. Japan had 
almost a thousand years of history behind her when Tokogawa 
Ieyasu was appointed Shogun by the Emperor, in 1603; but it 
can be argued that the French and British settlers who came 
to Canada in the last three centuries brought with them the 
cultural heritage of Europe, which is also thousands of years 
Odids 


Perhaps a more important date in Japanese history 
isetheaMeagijirestoration,of imperial rule, in. 1868, .whiehsis 
generally recognized as the start of the process of moderniza- 
tion and industrialization in Japan. By another strange 
coincidence, 1867, the previous year, is also a most important 
datelinhthephaistorysot Canada: it is the year of Confederation, 
when the four founding British colonies of North America joined 
torestablisheajnew federal sovereignty from the Atlantic to the 
Pacagact Coast .wadntespate of the substantial. diftierences 
between our two societies at that time, it must be recognized 
that the historical tasks undertaken by the Federal Government 
of Canada were quite similar to those of the Meiji Government 
in Japan: the establishment of a centralized administration, 
the improvement of communications through the building of 
railways, the expansion of agricultural production, the 
development of manufacturing industries and modern financial 
instatutionsieand so.on. 


Anothersstrikingssamilarity between the.recent 
history of Canada and Japan is that both of our countries have 
been exposed to substantial and sustained influence from the 
United States of America. When Commodore Matthew Perry entered 
Tekye Bays anc 48535. tounesotiate. Japan's first treaty, of 
friendship and trade with a western country, the Canadian 
provinces were pinning their hopes for economic development 
on the negotiation of a reciprocity treaty with the United 
States; and even if that treaty soon had to be forgotten, the 
prosperity of the Canadian economy has always been closely 
luinkeds; simcedithen,«< toi that of the: United States. Of course, 
the relationship of our two countries with the United States 
evolved quite differently in the first half of the twentieth 
century.cuButrdn the dast thinty years; the,foreign policy of 
both Japan and Canada has been based on close relations with 
the United States; and our two societies have been profoundly 
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influenced by these, relations,.., In your .case,, American 
influence has centred mainly, perhaps, on social and 
political institutions; while in our case, that influence 
was mostly economic and cultural. 


Both our countries recognize today that on the 
whole this influence was beneficial; at the same time, I 
think we both realize that such influence -- or that of 
any other country for that matter -- must not be allowed 
to become too pervasive if we want to maintain the autonomy 
of our social and cultural development. Perhaps Canada 
must be more vigilant than Japan in this respect. We have 
not had the benefit of a long history to develop a strong, 
homogenous culture. Canada is a young country, built by 
several native groups and successive generations of immigrants 
from many lands, all of them attached to their cultural 
traditions. We have retained as official languages the 
idiom of the two larger groups of immigrants, French and’ 
English. Our country is so vast that once settled in a 
particular region or province, immigrants of very diverse 
origins have developed a common regional or provincial 
identity. I wonder whether the Japanese feel the need to 
identify themselves as "Shikokuans" or "Kyushuans" as much 
as Canadians tend to identify themselves as Québecois or 
Westerners, Nova Scotians or British Columbians. In short, 
our national, culture -- or multiculture, as we call it -- 
is founded on diversity rather than similarity; and the 
political, integration of Canada 1s not .only. recent,; in 
histocical, terms... but it: must accommodate, \itsels£ .to, the 
several regional identities and provincial loyalties of 
Canadians. This largely explains the complexity of our 
federal system of government, which probably befuddles so 
many Japanese. To a certain extent, one could compare the 
socio-cultural make-up of contemporary Canada to that of 
Japan during the Heian period, almost a thousand years ago, 
when your ancestors began to emanicipate themselves from 
Chinese influence, proceeded to assimilate cultural and 
technical imports from the mainland and, in so doing, 
developed the characteristics of Japanese civilization. 
Japan was then quite vulnerable to foreign influence, 
especially from the most advanced civilization of that 
Heriod. Canada iis similarly, vulnerable today. 


Consequently, the determination to preserve the 
social,cultural and economic autonomy of Canada is the basic 
political motivation behind the new foreign policies developed 
lately by our government and which we are now actively pursuing. 
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As you know, these policies have been known in 
Canada as "the Third Option', because they have been 
selected after two other alternatives had been successively 
examined and rejected: the first of these alternatives was 
the maintenance of our post-war economic relationship with 
the United States with minimal policy adjustments; the 
second deliberately to seek economic integration with, the 
United States. These two options were rejected because we 
felt they would be incompatible, in the long run, with the 
maintenance of Canada as a politically independent and 
culturally autonomous society. But we also felt that they 
were not viable alternatives, since any government which 
chose to pursue them would be faced with strong resistance 
from the Canadian public which would place much greater strains 
upon our relationship with the United States than the "Third 
Option". 


My predecessor described this option as "a com- 
prehensive, long-term strategy to develop and. strenthen. the 
Canadian economy and other aspects. of our national site. 

The key ‘elenent: of this long-term Strategy 1s the daversutication 
or Our Inteineativonad economic relations. 


some of you may be aware that, in some quarters, 
Canadas wWew toreion’ policies have been interpreted as being 
Bivectca” against the United States. in fact. thesreverse 
1s trues) ityis because our, government, wishes (to Wreserviesin 
tie tuture acsounu political basis, for. ouriclose, and triendly 
relations with the United States that we are seeking 
diversification: for we are convinced that continued economic 
cooperation with our great neighbour will only be acceptable 
co the Canadian public in the long, run, if itpas balanced by 
closer links with other regions of the world... Indeed, our new 
policies have generally been received with understanding and 
Sympathy by the Government of the United States. Thus, our 
new foreign policies are quite similar to your Takaku Gaiko -- 
(iat iss your own “diplomacy for diversification, Postrese 
that it is a new departure: the overall policy has been worked 
out, but the manner of execution has not been formulated in all 
details. Furthermore, we are only beginning to implement these 
policies and, evidently, the extent to which we will be successful 
depends crucially upon our principal economic partners after the 
United States: Japan and Europe. 
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Ingthisierespect. sl ymust say that our initial approaches 
to Europe have been quite encouraging. As you know, the 
Prime Minister of Canada has recently visited all member 
states of the European Community as well as the Commission 
inwBrussels, ;Discussions,between officials have sufficiently 
advanced to enable the Commission to recommend to the Council 
of Ministers the negotiation of an agreement between the 
Community and Canada. For this reason, and although the 
main instrument for the strengthening of our economic links 
with Europe will remain in the foreseeable future bilateral 
industrial co-operation with each member state, our objective 
has become known as the negotiation of a "contractual link" 
with Europe. 


Lpecan assure. you,,on behalf of the, Canadian, Government, 
that our new foreign policy outlook places equal emphasis 
ONeihe anitensification.of our relations with Japan... I already 
noted, at the beginning of my remarks, the political commitment 
which our two Prime Ministers jointly made in the communiqué 
issued after the visit to Canada, last September of then 
Prime Minister Tanaka. I can now say that the Seventh Meeting 
of the Canada/Japan Ministerial Committee, which ended yesterday, 
Has been mostsiencouraging, and will lead to a series of exploratory 
talks between officials of our two governments on a wide 
Tange of, subjects;. industrial, co-operation, resource 
and energy development, agricultural co-operation, scientific 
and technological projects, among others. 


This deeper and broader relationship must be peaceful, 
Pecause, DOLL of. our countries seék to maintain friendly 
relations with all countries and have renounced the use of 
nuclear.arms.,.[t.must be. a true’ partnership, going much 
beyond bilateral trade, which nevertheless will benefit greatly 
PLO wid. 1t WOU, 1OCuUs. mainly on the Pacific region, 
Sivem the. ceopolitical situation of our two countries. 
Furthermore, we would expect that our partnership would extend 
tomolner, recions.iof the world and will be of benefit to 
many other countries. 


"But why do you suddenly wish to have closer relations 
with us?" some of our Japanese friends ask sometimes. Quite 
aside from the fundamental political motivation which I have 
just explained, the reasons why Canada should strive to 
broaden and deepen her relations with Japan are so numerous 
that, 1 can.ionly. “wecount.a. few of them .today.. ‘Your country 
has become, in the last ten years, the third largest 
industrialized economy in the world, ranking immediately 
behind the United States and the Soviet Union. Your annua | 
GNP is now very close to $400 billion and I am fully confident 
that as we reach the point of recovery in the present economic 
cycle, growth will resume in Japan at a high rate, even if 
the fantastic performance of the sixties does not repeat itself. 
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Japan is also the second largest trading entity in the world; 
her shipping interests are considerable: her major industries 
have reached very high levels of efficiency and technical 
development. In short, your country has all the characteristics 
which make it a most attractive economic partner for Canada. 


I wish to remind you also that Canada's interest 
in the development of her "Japanese connection" has not been 
all that sudden. Bilateral trade relations between our two 
countries have been expanding rapidly and regularly in the 
past twenty years. In 1954, Canadian exports to Japan were 
valued at less than $100 million; last year they totalled 
over $2.2 billion -- a more than twentyfold increase. The 
growth of Canadian imports from Japan has been even more 
remarkable: from less than $20 million in 1954, the value 
of Japanese products shipped to Canada reached last year 
more than $1.4 billion -- 75 times more than two decades ago. 
The same trends can be found in the fields of investment, . 
tourism and other exchanges. It is not surprising, therefore, 
that Japan has become in recent years Canada's second largest 
trading partner. 


I should add that, more recently, political consultations 
between our two governments have become much more frequent 
and cover a wider range of questions of mutual interest. 
We value very highly these consultations, especially in 
these troubled times, when relations between developed and 
developing countries are evolving in a direction as yet 
difficult to foresee. We consider the views and the initiatives 
of the Japanese Government on these questions and on many 
others of paramount importance, especially as we are 
developing our own approach to the ''new world economic order", 
prior to the next special session of the United Nations on 
development. In this respect, we are well aware that Japan 
is the only industrialized power whose foreign trade is 
almost evenly balanced between developed and developing 
countries and the largest single importer of industrial raw 
materials and agricultural commodities in the world. 


But it may be more relevant to ask why the Japanese. 
people should develop with Canadians this peaceful partnership 
in the Pacific which I outlined earlier. The first word 
which comes to your mind is probably "resources". But at 
the risk of shocking you, I maintain that natural resources 
are not the most valuable thing which Japan can import from 
Canada, nor what your country needs the most in the long 
run. What Canada has in greatest abundance is not energy, 
not minerals, not even agricultural products; but space. 

And Japan's most vital need, as its economy continues to 
expand, is not going to be resources but space. 
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The Japanese people could gradually reclaim the 
scarce territory in their islands which has been absorbed 
by the rapid industrialization of recent decades by arranging 
for the gradual transfer to Canada of those industries which 
are the most space-extensive. How ‘can Japan import space 
from Canada? In my view, long-term arrangements between 
dur two countries to that eftect could be tne foundation of 
the partership which we Canadians wish to develop with 
your country. 


I am referring, of course, to those heavy industries 
which process raw materials, especially the refining and 
primary transformation of metals, such as iron, copper, zinc 
and aluminum, the processing of agricultural products and 
the manufacture of pulp and paper. These industries need 
space because they tend to be polluting and must therefore 
be widely dispersed if the most advanced techniques of 
pollution control are to be used. 


Canada has all the space necessary for the efficient 
deployment of these advanced anti-pollution techniques. 
These industries also require large tracts of land to site 
bulkly plants, to stockpile raw materials and finished 
products. For these reasons, most are better located far 
from large metropolitan centres. In short, these industries 
are ideally suited to the large expanses which we have in 
Canada where, in addition, water and energy are abundant. 


I might add that bilateral arrangements for the gradual 
migration of these industrial activities to Canada would bring about 
substantial savings in energy and shipping costs for Japanese industry. 
Furthermore, it would be easier, within this framework, to ensure 
secure supplies of industrial materials for Japanese industry and, 
reciprocally, assured access to markets for Canadian producers of 
the same. We have, accumulated considerable experience and expertise in 
most primary processing activities and we would be prepared to welcome 
additional enterprises of this sort in Canada as joint ventures between 
Japanese and Canadian interests, which would provide a profitable outlet 
for Japanese investors. I hardly need to point out that the political 
stability and steady economic growth of Canada would guarantee the long- 
term profitability of these investments. 


. 


A second area where a closer partnership between 
Japan and Canada would be mutually advantageous, in our view, 
isWindusty ial ‘co-operation. 


By exploiting so successfully your own large domestic 
market and the opportunities of international trade, your 
businessmen have developed a wide range of efficient and 
sophisticated industries, whose marketing ability and " 
competitiveness have become world-famous. Similarly, althoug 
on a smaller scale and with a much greater concentration 
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on one foreign market -- namely that of the United States -- 
Canada has broadened and consolidated her industrial structure. 
It is unquestionable that the international economic environ- 
ment of the fifties and sixties has been favourable to both 

our countries and that the commercial and industrial strategies 
pursued by our respective business and government leaders 

have met with a large degree of success. 


Why not stick with these strategies, then? Why 
search for new forms of international economic relations? 
Why should Japan and Canada actively consider a programme 
of industrial co-operation? 


The short answer is that the policies of the past, 
no matter how successful, are not likely to be the most 
appropriate for the future. The structure of the world 
economy is constantly changing. The changes have been particu- 
larly dramatic, in the last few years, in the field of energy 
and resources; but we expect the need for policy changes to 
be as great in other fields of industrial activity, even if 
it will be possible -- hopefully -- to introduce them more 
gradually. The call of developing countries for a ''new 
world economic order", for example, may not immediately 
threaten the competitiveness of our industries; but one 
way or another, it is bound to bring about eventually a 
greater penetration of our markets by third world producers 
of consumer goods. 


Accordingly, we believe that higher energy costs, 
scarcer resources and stronger competition from low-wage 
developing economies will force countries like Japan and 
Canada to alter regularly their commercial and industrial 
Strategies in’ the years “totcomel: Greater efficiencyaim 
manufacturing will have to be achieved through larger-scale 
operations and constant improvements in production processes, 
still more specialization and more integration of industrial 
production will become necessary, this time on a world scale. 
To bring about these adjustments, industrialized economies will 
have to undertake a great variety of technological developments 
and massive capital investment programmes. No doubt a large 
economy like that of Japan, perhaps even a fair-sized economy 
like that of Canada, could afford to undertake these adjustments 
on their own and in an unco-ordinated fashion; but unquestionably, 
this would be the most costly and wasteful way to go about it. 
The more rational alternative is international co-ordination; 
and this is why the Canadian Government is attempting to 
work out programmes of industrial co-operation with Canada's 
principal economic partners. The discussions we have had in 
recent months with a number of European countries, particularly 
Germany, France and Sweden, have been most encouraging, and we 
hope that our proposals will be equally well received by the 
Japanese authorities. 
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More precisely, we hope to begin with the Japanese 
Government, in the next few months, a multi-phased exploration 
of potential areas of bilateral economic and industrial 
co-operation between our two countries. In the first phase, 
officials will indentify the industries which should be given 
priority in a programme of bilateral industrial co-operation, 
either because they correspond to the national priorities 
of one or the other country, or else because they are the 
areas where Canada-Japanese co-operation is likely to be the 
most promising. The second phase would consist of in- 
depth examination of those priority areas; after which specific 
plans and projects could be worked out, taking into account 
the capabilities and requirements of both countries, in 
Close co-ordination with the Japanese and Canadian private 
sectors. 


I should stress, in this respect that although governments 

would of necessity initiate, stimulate and facilitate the 

process, actual co-operation could only be achieved through 

the active involvement of Japanese and Canadian industrial 

concerns and trading houses. Industrial co-operation would 

pe ~ruitless rit, it, remained an abstractaon* . it: must Mead.to 
bilateral investments, exchanges of technology and inter- 

conporate mel abionshi ps: .--, particularly, joint jwentures; it. 

between Japan and Canada. 


Invour yvyiew,. the potential benetits ‘of such co- 
operation are enormous, »,But, of course it, wild) take ime, tor 
them to materialize, and too many short cuts could well lead 
tO: taddiane:.,) Im arysense,. what,we, must do, dS to, knit; stitch 
by stitch, the optimal interface between the Japanese and 
Canadian andustriad structunes...and.-to miss,.a siti toh- would 
weaken the whole fabric. Regular contacts, meetings, 
discussions between officials, industrial planners, businessmen, 
financiers of the two countries will take time; no matter 
now wedi. prepared... we;.cannot, hope’ that utheys wad) mesudg at 
the outset in ithe. negotiation of ,concrete iagreements... But 
we must be prepared to "invest" right now in contacts of 
this) nature,,..if-iwe want to,reap the. benefits of, andustrial 
co-operation ain, athe near futune: 


in conclusion,..1 -should. Like \to, comment, briefly 
on two of the major difficulties that we will have to overcome_ 
in order to develop a programme of mutually beneficial industrial 
co-operation between our two countries. 


The first has to do with our somewhat different patterns 
of economic development. Japan was in the past a traditionally 
protectionist economy which has undergone a process of 
liberalization; Canada was a traditionally liberal economy 
which has felt the need, in recent years -- not to become 
protectionist, but rather to acquire a number of new instruments 
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to control more efficiently her economic development. This 
difference, which can be easily explained by our very different 
economic histories, often leads to misunderstandings. 


Japanese businessmen often ask us, for example: 
eWnyeiS It .that, atter pressing so .l6ng fot Japan to open 
up its domestic economy to imports and foreign investment, 
you Canadians should now subject us to a screening process 
when we want to invest in your country?" 


Their Canadian counterparts are likely to reply: 
"Why is it that you Japanese find it so difficult to under- 
stand why we should attempt to assess and guide more effectively 
foreign investment in our country, when your own development 
has benefited so much from the controls exercised by the Bank 
of Japan and other government agencies?" 


I am convinced that through more frequent contacts 
and discussions, it will be realized that although we are 
moving in different directions, we are aiming at the same 
goal. In dealing with foreign investment and other economic 
processes, Canada has tendéd in the past to be too liberal 
and Japan has tended to be too protective; and our respective 
governments are now attempting to achieve a better balance 
between private and public interests, as well as between 
government planning and business initiative. 


To engage in mutually beneficial. industrial co-operation, 
we will also have to dispel misunderstandings caused by the 
substantial differences between our governmental institutions. 
Canadian businessmen are often discouraged by the high degree 
Ofecentralization.of your government,and by the very close 
co-operation which has developed between Japanese industries 
and government agencies. Too frequently, they conclude that 
the common front presented by what has come to be known in 
the West as. "Japan Incorporated" is impenetrable; that 
Japanese markets are protected not only by the aggressiveness 
and competitiveness of Japanese firms, but by administrative 
Poites. and that for similar reasons, it 15, hopelessly 
difficult to negotiate ventures and other industrial agreements 
with the Japanese. Yet a number of successful Canadian-Japanese 
joint ventures in Japan prove that these impressions do not 
necessarily correspond to the facts of business life in Japan. 


On the other hand, Japanese businessmen are often 
mystified by Canada's federal system of government which must 
sometimes appear to them quite anarchic. Why must there be 
eleven governments? Whichof the two levels of government -- 
the federal or the provincial -- should be contacted to 
discuss a commercial or investment project? How should Japanese 
firms go about finding a business partner in Canada, when 
Canadian business leaders are not willing to listen to government 
counsels? 
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Most Japanese doing business in Canada have faced 
these difficulties, and-perhaps we have not been helpful 
enough in resolving them. Certainly to a Japanese, used to 
the quietness with which consensus is achieved in his country, 
the outspoken way in which Canadians work out their own 
consensus must be puzzling; but it is not anarchy. The 
Federal Government and the provinces may have discussed 
energy matters at great length and even quarrelled about them 
in the last two years; but they have nevertheless been able 
to resolve most of their disagreements and to develop a new 
energy policy. I might add that we could not have proceeded 
in any other way, because the energy interests of our various 
regions were quite different andcould only be reconciled 
abter extensive négotiations., 


In fact, the basic reason why we have two levels 
of government is that in many fields, such as education, 
social policy and many aspects of economic affairs, it is 
Simply not possible to arrive at a national consensus; so 
that each province is left free to define its own policies 
in certain fields, with the Fedral Government enjoying paramount 
jurisdiction in other fields or exercising a national co- 
ordination function. Accordingly, when a Japanese firm wants 
to-do sbusiness in Ganada, it can safely assume that 16 wild 
have to deal with both federal and provincial governments; 
but since the authority of the Federal Government on inter- 
national economic relations is paramount, it is generally 
MOre e€fricvent tovcontact Ottawa before the provincial 
Capitals. 


But if you docome to Canada, you will find that we 
are not overly concerned about where you choose to land first. 
I urge you to. come, to discover the real country, the country 
of the real people. You will find that Canadians are gentle 
and hospitable, sympathetic towards Japan and eager to learn 
more about their new partner. 


For Ue cepeat that the succéss of the parnersnipy 
we hope will develop between Canada and Japan depends ultimately 
upon greater understanding between our two peoples. This is 
why the Canadian Government attaches great importance to 
what could be called "people's diplomacy". We are pleased 
that the number of Japanese tourists coming to Canada is 
steadily increasing and could reach 100,000 this year. We 
are negotiating with your government a new agreement to 
expand bilateral cultural exchanges, and our two governments 
are already committed to allocate approximately 300 million 
yen each (one million dollars) to the promotion of Canadian 
studies in Japan and of Japanese studies in Canada. At 
this very moment, a Japanese parliamentary delegation is 
in Canada to lay the groundwork for regular parliamentary 
exchanges between our two countries. In the same vein, we 
cordially invite the Japanese media to establish permanent 
offices in Canada, to report more regularly on the kind of 
society we are and we hope to become, as well as to alert 
the Japanese public to the numerous opportunities for greater 
co-operation in all fields between Japan and Canada. 
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I am told that in Japanese, Kanata means far away 
in the distance: I sincerely hope that, with your assistance, 
Canada will soon come to mean close partnership in spite 


of the distance. 
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Mr. Chairman, Ladies and Gentlemen; 


Let me say at once how pleased 1 am to have been 
kiviled, to) $hare,in, the. closing, banquet-of your, annual, seminar 
on the. United Nations; As. .a former teacher at St. Francis 
Xavier, I am delighted to be back, even though briefly, 
in the academic atmosphere of another distinguished Maritime 
university. Although I am no longer engaged in university 
teaching, I continue to take a close interest in educational 
afiairs,,and,i.am, therefore, grateful, for this opportunity 
ko. take part.ain,this, distinctive “teach-in",. Drawing students 
from all over the Atlantic Provinces and from the United 
States as well to examine the problems of the United Nations 
for a week in a series of lectures, debates, and study groups 
in this congenial university environment is, to my mind, one 
of the most effective ways of helping to develop a heightened 
awareness of the nature and purposes of the United Nations 
Dre thes part, of the: public. Mr. Douglas. How, the organizers 
of the seminar and the authorities of Mount Allison University 
arento be congratulated. for ereating. this, stimulating 
learhing.opportunity for, students. who will, in turn, through 
Lheiz, School and, community, activities, contribute to 4 wider 
and better understanding of the United Nations. 


My interest and involvement in this occasion is 


not. prompted solely, by, the natural concerns of a former teacher. 


As the minister responsible for Canada's external relations, 
I am deeply interested in the fact that your subject for 
CONtinuingestudy. ds, the United Nations. (You have, =~ af J 
may Say, so. --.chosen well. This unique. international 
IDSCItUtdOMm as essential to, oun efforts, at. some kind of 
rational ordering of affairs among nation-states. Whatever 
pus faults we, cannot, get along without 1t3 there is no real 
alternative to this universal diplomatic forum. At the present 
fames the, United, Nations is going, through a period .of particular 
Ett ods and, vas always In -a time of crisis, the Clouds cf 
CTitics around it. ¢row, more clamourous.. In, these; circumstances 
Pepport tore tie U.N. 1s. vital... ke 1s. a tundamen tal Oop) ec tive 
of Canadian foreign policy that the government continue to 
provade, such: support... But,to be effective, this,: in turn, 
must be backed up by an informed and sympathetic public. 

This, seminar contributes in no. small way to. the creation, of 
that kind of public. 


I understand that during this past week one of the 
two main subjects you have discussed is Cyprus. From the 
standpoint of both the United Nations and Canada, this 
inevitably entails peacekeeping. 


Last autumn, in speaking to the General Assemby of 
the United Nations, I singled out peacekeeping as a matter 
of particular concern to the international community. As | 
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paideat the timer the nuclear threat’ to our’ Security’ may be 
dramatic and awe-inspiring but we cannot neglect the more 
prosaic but lethal threat from the use of conventional force". 
Por diter agi, Since the end’ ot. World War Ii, no one’ has 
Hostess Wire as a result of the’ use of nittlear weapons 

but many thousands have been killed in conflicts involving 

the use of conventional weapons. The fact is that one of the 
few useful tools that the international community has developed 
to deal with the problem of conventional conflicts is peace- 
McpINp,e Inere 15>, alas, little prospect ‘that we®are. ruc or 
crises in the world giving rise to the use of conventional 
TOrce and, -consequently, we must strive to improve substantially 
the means Dy Which these Crises can be contained and ultimately 
Tesoived. 


The spresérvation of peace and the promotion of 
international security was one of the primary motives behind 
tne LOuUndINeT Or Lhe United) Nations in 1945. [t was hoped. that 
Eieei.N.. With, the plovision fOr collective Seeuricy atreancements 
iieChaptere Vid Of the Charter, would be able*to take dction 
PO Gceal With-any threat to peace or act Of agsréession. However, 
Within a few years of the founding of the United Nations, it 
became apparent that the Cold War and the consequent disputes 
amouz the great powers rendered inetiective the collective 
Security System of the U.N. At the same, time, it became 
apparent that there were crises, which were not serious enough 
Po Wattant enrorcement action Under Chapter Vil-of the Charter 
ma, Were surtitcacntly serious tO TequITG Intervention py the 
PeheaWi CioticecOlsont. Of the partics to the disputes.) 11 
mas OUL.Ot Utils SiltUatron that the concept of peacekeeping 
began to take shape in the immediate post-war years -- the 
fdea ol internationally sponsored and neutral Bodies of men 
drawn primarily from small and middle powers to separate 
disputants and to supervise ceasefires. 


From, the outset, Canada has playéd a major role in 
the development of peacekeeping. We recognize its importance 
in the preservation of international peace and security. 
Consequently it is a continuing objective of Canadian foreign 
policy to help strengthen the authority of, the "U.N. in its 
Capacity as a peacekeeping agency. Canadians have participated 
in almost all U.N. peacekeeping operations to date -~- in Egypt, 
Israel, Syria; Lebanon, "Cyprus, Korea, fndia, Pakistan, 
West New Guinea, the Congo, Yemen and Nigeria. Today about _ 
1,600 Canadians are serving in five U.N. peacekeeping operations, 
the most important of which are in the Middle East and Cyprus. 
As a result of this lengthy and intensive experience Canada 
has become recognized as the peacekeeper par excellence with 
an international reputation for objectivity and professional 
competence. 


I said a moment ago that the peacekeeping operation 
on Cyprus is one of the two most important peacekeeping 
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assignments being carried out at present under the U.N. It 
is also one of the most protracted and, in some ways, the 
Most Gilrisculteassmonmenc. vet us take a’ closer tookeat the 


peacekeeping situation in Cyprus in order to determine what 
the particular difficulties are and what may be done to 
overcome them. 


History has created on Cyprus two indigenous communities 
of wholly different social and religious characteristics -- a 
Greek Cypriot Community of about>450°,000 (that is), four-fifths 
of the total population) and a Turkish Cypriot community of 
aimost 150,000 (that is, one-fifth of the total population) . 
In spite of the geographical inter-mixture of these two 
communities and of the obvious need to co-exist on a small 
island, the Greek and Turkish Cypriots have never come to 
terms with each other, and inter-communal relations are 
characterized") bya lack of co-operation aid mutual distrust. 
The Greek Cypriot community, although it has never been under 
the rule of the Greek mainland, shares a common culture with 
the Greek people and many Greek Cypriots support the concept 
Ot eO515 Of Union with Greece. ~The Turkish Cypriots for 
eit Paltgareidescendants. of colonists. brought to the sland 
gager 1s conquest by Crcoman, lurks in Vs74- and ‘herr 
primary concern as a religious and ethnic minority, has» been in 
Securiny® and, ensuring, their T1ents’. 


Te cONStLeution, under which Cyprus achieved 
independence in 1960, attempted to provide these guarantees 
through a complicated system of checks and balances. The 
fUrkish Community was Given a specific portion of posts in 
Bue. Ministries,» the National Parliament... the police and 
the civil service; and both the Greek President and the 
Turkish Vice-President had right of veto over decisions 
moMcerTnine TOrelon ditairs, detence and Security.-" However . 
the constitution never worked. Its greatest defect was that 
it accentuated the separatism of the two communities at the 
very moment when close co-operation was needed. The Greeks 
were soon accusing the Turks of obstructing legislation and 
economic development by insisting upon their privileges, 
Wile. ‘the Turks? accused ‘the Greeks of violating their consti- 
tutional rights by governing in spite of them. 


On November 30, 1963 Archbishop Makarios formally 
proposed some thirteen constitutional amendments to Dr. 
Kutchuk, the Turkish Vice-President. These amendments would 
have had the effect of doing away with the presidential 
and vice-presidential vetoes, achieving greater unity in _ 
the House of Representatives, abolishing the separate Turkish 
municipalities and cutting down Turkish representation in 
the public service, the police and the armed forces. 
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Tensions quickly mounted and intercommunal violence 
broke out four days before Christmas. The Security Council 
met to consider the Cyprus issue on December 27, 1963 and in 
the meantime British troops stationed on the island sought 
to restore order. However, it was quite evident that this 
task Could Not be exercised by Britain alone for an indefinite 
period, and on March 4, 1964 the Security Council passed a 
resolution, the heart of which authorized the establishment 
of an international peacekeeping force and the appointment 
of a mediator. 


Canada was asked to contribute to this force and, 
meeting in an emergency session on Friday,* March 13.) 1964 
Parliament: autnorized a~tontingent of 1,150 officers. and 
men. This country’ s*decision. to respond favonrabdily to the 
request of the United Nations Secretary General was based 
on the fact that the Canadian -- and the general -- interest 
would be served by U.N. collective action to prevent inter-' 
communal conflict while a political settlement was being 
sought. 


The first Canadians landed in Nicosia on March 16, 
1964 and other national contingents from Ireland, Sweden, 
Finland, Denmark, and Austria arrived during the following 
weeks to join the’ British who were already on Cyprus. The 
tTorce became operational on March 27, 1964." it was charged 
With the tasks or‘ )preventing a recurrence of fighting, 
(2) contributing to the restoration and maintenance of 
Orucr, anu (S)*contriputing toy the return to normal conditions. 


During the next eleven years, the United Nations 
Force in Cyprus (UNFICYP) was largely successful in Carrying 
OMt 1S prancipal objective of preventing .a recurrence of 
fighting. Although the fundamental frictions and animosities 
remained, no major outbreaks of violence occurred. In fact, 
tensions on the island were reduced to such a degree during 
this period that it eventually proved possible to implement 
major changes in both the size and duties of the peacekeeping 
force. By 1974, the size of the force had been reduced to 
2,800 men from’ an original strength of 6,200 military personnel. 
In addition, its role was altered. Although the main task 
of the force continued to be the prevention of violence, : 
greater emphasis was placed on preventative action involving 
measures such as patrolling, persuasion, and negotiation rather 
than the deployment of forces interposed between the two 
contesting parties. 


But this restructuring of the force occurred also as 
a reaction to one of the fundamental difficulties in the 
peacekeeping and peacemaking process. 
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Peacekeeping is designed to assist the parties to 
a dispute to draw back from conflict when they recognize 
that. tis i's’ in ‘therr'best interests’, ‘atid’'to help’ «reate 
circumstances in which their differences can be settled by 
negotiation. Peacekeeping is a military task involving 
the placement of an international force between quarrelling 
par ties VSePm sic: not .antend “in itself. 0 Tt is antendePtts 
create the conditions for the process of peacemaking, that is, 
the diplomatic search for a solution to the underlying causes 
of a ‘conflict. 


But in Cyprus there was a distinct lack of progress 
towards a political settlement. So successful was the U.N. 
force in peacekeeping that it came to be viewed as almost a 
permanent fixture on Cyprus with the result that there was 
relatively little incentive for the two sides to make the 
difficult compromises that are necessary for a political 
séttlement’.> “fhe *countriés contributing troops’ to the ‘USNt 
Loree “expressed ‘concern about this*Vack“of progress) ‘and 
consequently its restructuring was undertaken in the ‘hope 
that this would induce’ the parties to realize that they could 
not depend indefinitely on an outside force for their security. 


Them im wuly 1974 the sitttatiron ain Cyprus changed 
dramatically. In response to an attempted coup d'état against 
the Makarios administration by the Greek-led Cypriot National 
Guard, Turkey landed forces on Cyprus and rapidly occupied 
about forty ‘percent’ of ‘the’ island’. 


This altered radically the position of the peacekeeping 
force. It had been created to police the ceasefire between 
the two communities but now the major confrontation was 
between the Turkish armed forces and the Cypriot National 
Guard. To cope with this situation the Canadian contingent, 
along with those of the other contributing countries were 
increased at the request of the U.N. Secretary-General. With 
this increase in size the force was able to respond successfully 
to this new challenge and to keep further fighting to a minimum. 
Nevertheless the situation today continues to be volatile and 
renewed Violence could” occur at’ any ‘time’. 


The experience in peacekeeping in Cyprus merits close 
study for it reveals the basic problems in U.N. peacekeeping 
and peacemaking procedures. 


Peacekeeping cannot be made a substitute for peace- 
Making. If Wt isto Serve’ a useful purpose, peacekeeping must 
be accompanied by a parallel effort on the political level, 
especially by the parties most directly concerned, to convert the 
temporary peace that a peacekeeping force is asked to maintain 
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into something more durable. If this is not done, peacekeeping 
will only perpetuate an uneasy status quo which in due course 
is likely to break down as it did in Cyprus. There, despite 
the presence of the peacekeeping force, fighting on an unprecedented 
scale finally occurred because the fundamental political 
problem remained unresolved. In addition, if the contributors 
to peacekeeping are faced with indefinite prolongation of 

their hazardous task, governments and their peoples, feeling 
themselves caught in a seemingly fruitless endeavour, will 

be less willing to respond to future requests to take part 

in peacekeeping operations. Although Canadians continue 

to appreciate the importance of peacekeeping, they are less 
inclined today to accept without question the burden of 
participation. Eleven years is a long time and, although 
negotiations towards a settlement were recently renewed, the 
SNe 15 not vet an saght. 


It may be that we should also alter our approach to 
peacekeeping and peacemaking. Canada has traditionally 
followed the policy. that to be effective. in, peacekeeping, it 
is essential to remain persona grata with the two sides 
to the dispute and consequently to avoid becoming involved 
in the peacemaking process. Perhaps our experience in Cyprus 
has shown that we should, as circumstances warrant, seek to 
fake. a ,MOre active part. ins peacemaking... We: couid,, for example, 
seek more actively to find ways of moving negotiations in 
tie Tight direction, and we could be more forceful in our 
reminders to those directly engaged in negotiations that our 
participation in. peacekeeping has its limits. 


Another problem in peacekeeping is the lack of adequate 
financial support from the international community. This 
has put an unfair burden on countries like Canada which are 
perennial contributors. More effective arrangements must 
be found in order to ensure a sound financial foundation and 
a broader sharing of the burden among members of the inter- 
national community. 


The majority of regular contributors to peacekeeping 
forces to date have come from a relatively small number of 
countries which may be roughly described as western. There 
is a real need to broaden the base of participation and to 
involve a more representative cross-section of the U.N. 
membership. This would ease the burden for those who have 
been regular participants in peacekeeping. But equally 
important it would help to produce among U.N. members a 
greater understanding of and support for this important U.N. 
MeL IVALty 
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The peacekeeping operations in Cyprus and elsewhere 
have been mounted on a crash-programme basis. But peacekeeping 
Poehikery tO Desa CONtCInutImeG activity of the U.N. This 
surely calls for advance planning with a small administrative 
cadre at U.N. Headquarters and a set of agreed principles on 
the organization of a force. Among other things there should 
be agreement in advance on how a force is to be directed 
and controlled. There should be a set of guidelines for the 
peacekeeping operation under the overall authority of the 
Security Council with a system of shared responsibilities 
among “the Council, the Secretary-General, the troop contributors, 
and the parties involved in the dispute in question. 


The experience with the United Nations Emergency 
Force in the Middle East, the most recently established U.N. 
peacekeeping operation, provides a guide for the future. The 
contributors to the UNEF have been drawn from a broader 
group of countries than in the past. A general assessment 
of United Nations membership has provided a sounder financial 
basis for the operation. And there is an improved system 
tor diveccron ange coutroleor therforce. 


But we must ensure that these innovations, which 
DrescouLfi DUbinee Omer e@tave peacekeeping in the Middle 
Pasteae present. sare surauslaced into established principles 
for the. future. 


Peacekeeping has proved to be an endless; expensive 
and at times dangerous job. At the beginning of the operation 
iy Cyprus a Canadian vcontingent of 1,150 officers and men 
was authorized. Today we have 518 military personnel in the 
force. Four Canadians have been killed on active duty. 

The force is in its eleventh year of existence and we have 
just approved a further extension to our participation 

of six months from June 15. The total net cost to Canada over 
the ten-year period from March 1964 to December 1974 has 

been roughly $25 million. 


Undoubtedly the burden of peacekeeping is great 
and there are times when one would like to rid oneself of 
the onerous task. But the responsibility cannot be shirked. 
Instead we must work towards making the concept of peacekeeping 
more effective. It is, after all, one of the few useful 
tools available to the United Nations in the continuing 
effort to prevent the use of force in the settlement of 
international disputes. 
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STATEMENT MADE IN THE 
House oF Commons By THE 
HONOURABLE ALLAN J. MACEACHEN, 
SECRETARY OF STATE FOR EXTERNAL AFFAIR‘ 


THE FietH Unitep Nations ConGRess 
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I have advised the Secretary-General of the 
United Nations that Canada does not wish to proceed with 
the Fifth United Nations Congress on the Prevention of 
Crime and the Treatment of Offenders this year. I have 
sought the Secretary-General's cooperation in obtaining 
a postponement of the Congress and he has undertaken to study 
the situation in order to clarify his position. In the 
Government's view, this Congress cannot be held successfully 
anywhere this year. 

Honourable Members will recall that at the 
Fourth Congress held in Kyoto, in 1970, the, Government of 
Canada, in consultation with the Province of Ontario, 
proposed that the venue of the next congress be Toronto, 
in September of 1975. This proposal was accepted by 
delegations and subsequently confirmed by the General 
Assembly. Since that time, however, there has been a 
steady deterioration of the atmosphere in which inter- 
national conferences are held. I need hardly mention the 
discord which marred the Sixth Special Session and the 
last regular Session of the General Assembly, the recent 
conferences of the United Nations Industrial Development 
Organization (UNIDO) and of the International Labour 
Organization (ILO) as well as the International Women's 


Year Conference in Mexico, a few weeks ago, 
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Whereas a minimum of cooperation is essential 
to any progress in the international field, we have 
witnessed lately excessive confrontation on issues that 
were not related to the subject matter of conferences. 
The ingredients are well-known: racialism in Southern 
Africa, the Middle East conflict, producer-consumer 
relations and the full range of economic development 
problems subsumed under calls for a "New World Economic 
Order". Canada believes that these are very real and 
difficult problems which must be dealt with urgently, 
in the appropriate international Wet euteon es before 
they poison the body politic of the United Nations family; 
and let there be no doubt that we consider it necessary 
and desirable tnat political factors take their proper 
place even in the most technical of conferences. But 
they must meet some test of relevance, and in recent 
U.N. conferences this has clearly not been the case. 
Honourable Members are well aware that in 
respect of the Toronto Congress on Crime Prevention, 
which was to take place next September, one of these 
issues had already become paramount. It arose from the 
resolution adopted in November 1974 by the General Assembly, 
with Canada dissenting, inviting the Palestinian Liberation 
Organization (PLO) to attend its sessions as a permanent 
observer and, in a similar capacity, conferences con- 
vened under the auspices of the General Assembly or 
other oryans of the U.N, Accordingly, the Government of 


Canada was informed by the United Nations Secretariat 
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some time ago that observers from the PLO had been invited 
to attend the Fifth Congress on Crime Prevention and that 
the Canadian authorities were expected to allow entry, 
sojourn and exit to these participants. 

Needless to say, it is with reluctance that the 
Government has decided to seek postponement of the Congress, 
but we concluded that it would not be possible, in present 
circumstances, to hold a successful congress on crime 
prevention in Canada or anywhere else. 

We are all aware of the public outcry for or 
against the admission to Canada, for this congress, of 
observers from the Palestinian Liberation Organiztion. 

We have all been worried by its divisive effect upon 

Canadian public opinion. We could not ignore the risk of 
public disorders. These factors would have led any govern- 
ment to reconsider a decision to host an international 
conference. But in the final analysis, two factors dominated 
in our discussions. The first was the inevitable intrusion 
of unrelated political considerations into the proceedings 

of the Congress. The second was the re-escalation of 
violence in the Middle East and the consequent spread of 

its bitterness into Canada and subsequently into the Congress 
itself. 

It is obvious that such intrusion of the Middle 
East conflict, by adding to the already hopeless confusion 


between civil crimes and acts of war, would distort and 
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subvert the purposes of what has essentially been up to now, 
and should remain, a technical meeting of experts from all 
countries, striving to develop international cooperation in 

a field of vital importance to the rule of law and to public 
order everywhere. As host country, we felt that Canada had 
assumed a major responsibility for the success of this Con- 
gress; and in such an unfavourable political climate, we did 
not see how we would possibly carry out our responsibility. 

I should add that we were also concerned about the coincidence 
of the Congress with the Seventh Special Session of the General 
Assembly on Development and International Economic Cooperation, 
since the contentious atmosphere of one would in all likeli- 
hood seep into the other. 

However, after an extensive review of the Govern- 
ment's domestic and international obligations, we decided to 
inform the Secretary-General of the United Nations that we did 
not want to be relieved of the responsibility for holding this 
Congress, but rather wished to postpone it. We did not want 
to withdraw our invitation to the United Nations; and we tried 
to avoid any steps which might have called into question our 
long-standing commitment to the principles of the United 
Nations. I emphasize that Canada's willingness to participate 
in and contribute to the operations of United Nations agencies 
remains undiminished. 

The respite obtained by postponement must be 


effectively used by all to bring about sufficient improvement 
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jn attendant political conditions so that we may have rea- 
sonable assurances that technical conferences such as the 
Fifth U.N. Congress on Crime Prevention will be useful and 
productive. We hope that current negotiations for the 
reduction of tensions between some of the parties to the 
Middle East conflict will prove successful in coming months; 
and we will actively support the continuing efforts of the 
parties directly involved and of the United States Government 
toward that goal. 

Furthermore, the next General Assembly of the 
United Nations will provide an opportunity to affirm the 
principle of universality, as a fulfilment of what ought 
to be a basic aim of the United Nations. More specifically, 
we will resist any attempt to exclude Israel or any other 
country from the proceedings of the General Assembly. 
Acceptance of this principle would guarantee the status of 
Israel within the community of nations, and thus remove one 
cause of instability in the area. 

So that in requesting the postponement of the 
Congress, Canada is not shirking its responsibilities but 
actually taking on new ones. Through new initiatives, both 
bilateral and multilateral, the Government will try to improve 
the political situation in the Middle East and in the U.N., 
notably through our participation in the next session of the 
General Assembly, which may be crucial for the future of the 
organization, given the fundamental character of the issues 


on which debates are expected to focus. Canada will consuit 
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with other interested countries on the ground rules 
governing technical discussions in U.N. arenas. Either 
independently or in cooperation with others, we will attempt 
to formulate and seek support for an effective resolution in 
the General Assembly on this question. 

I also intend to accept during the autumn out- 
standing invitations to visit a number of countries in the 
Middle East. These visits, which the Government already 
considered most useful for strengthening our relations with 
this region of the world, have taken a new urgency following 
the difficulties we encountered in holding the U.N. Congress 
on Crime Prevention. The House can be assured that I will 
take this opportunity tc solicit the views of my hosts on 
these difficulties and seek their support for the United 
Nations as a universal forum and an effective international 
instrument. 

Honourable Members should note that our decision 
to seek the postponement of the Congress, for the reasons 
stated, is consistent with the policy of the Government on 
the Middle East. We will continue to cultivate, as we have 
done in the past, friendly and cooperative relations with 
all states in the region and to attach great importance to 
the development of these relations. Likewise, Canada has 
tried in the past to maintain a balanced and objective 
approach to the Middle East conflict and will continue to 
do so. We have always supported and defended the right of 
the State of Israel to exist in peace with its neighbours, 
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behind secure and recognized borders. We have stated our 
conviction that no peaceful and stable solution to this 
regional conflict can be found without the participation of 
the Palestinians and the just settlement of their claims. 

We have condemned the use of violence as a political instru- 
ment or as a means of retribution. We have participated in 
all U.N. peacekeeping and ceasefire supervision missions in 
the Middle East and contributed to the United Nations' relief 
operations for Palestinian refugees. We have advocated and 
continue to advocate the full implementation of Security 
Councad Resolution 242. 9All of this therefore continues to 
be Government policy. 

We are confident that the initiatives to be taken 
by Canada and other countries on the future of the United 
Nations and the Middle East will lead to a different atmo- 
sphere, in which the postponed Fifth United Nations Congress 
on the Prevention of Crime and the Treatment of Offenders 
can be held in Canada, at a time to be decided upon, with 
sufficient assurances of success. It was agreed with the 
Secretary-General of the United Nations that we should con- 
sult further on this question and I expect to be in touch 
with him later this week. 
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SECRETARY iw 
OF STATE 
FOR EXTERNAL COMMENTS BY THE SECRETARY 
AFFAIRS. AeA 
SECRE A ALLAN J, MACEACHEN | 
TAIRE 

D'ETAT ani “ENTRY INTO CANADA OF 

M THE PALESTINE 
AFFAIRES jee: HE os 
EXTERIEURES. (PLO) to ATTEND CONFERENCES 


SPONSORED BY THE UNITED 
NATIONS AND OTHER REPUTABLE 
ORGANIZATIONS” 


In answer to questions addressed to him in the 
House of Commons and at a press conference, on JuLyReiCand 25, 
the Secretary of State for External Affairs, the Honourable 
Allan J. MacEachen, disclosed supplementary information on 
important aspects of the Government of Canada's decision to 
seek postponement of the Fifth United Nations Congress on 
the Prevention of Crime and the Treatment of Offenders, 
which was to be held in Toronto this coming September. 
Following are excerpts from these exchanges: 

Mr. Allan Lawrence, Member of Parliament for 
Northumberland-Durham: My question is, will it be a pre- 
requisite of this government that before this country will 
permit the holding of such a conference, the PLO is not to 
be admitted to a U.N. conference in this country on crimi- 
nology and the rehabilitation of the offender? 

Mr. MacEachen: .. . The hon. member is obsessed with 
the PLO. He ought to put this conference into a broader 
international context and understand that we want to host 
the conference in a successful and favourable political 
climate. The hon. member should direct questions concerning 
the admission of the PLO to Canada to the Minister of Man- 
power and Immigration (Mr. Andras). 

Mr. Lincoln Alexander, Member of Parliament for 
Hamilton-West: . . . Is it the position of the government 
that the PLO should not be an invited participant to any 
outside conference sponsored by the United Natons? I think 
the question is clear and, in view of the minister's state- 
ment, deserves an answer. 

Mr. MacEachen: Mr. Speaker, the answer is no. 
When the question of observer status was placed before the 
General Assembly, the Government of Canada took a position 
against the granting of observer status. The United Nations 
voted overwhelmingly to grant the Palestinian Liberation 
Organization observer status in the United Nations. Canada 
is not contesting the result of that decision, although it 


voted against that position. 


--House of Commons Debates 
Vol. 139, Hos Lis, Oy ood. 
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Reporter: Did the Cabinet evolve any position 
On the PLO entry into Canada? 

Mr. MacEachen: Yes. I would like to make it 
clear that notwithstanding the decision of the Government 
to postpone until a more propitious time this Fifth Congress 
on Crime, members of the PLO other than those who are members 
of known terrorist sub-groups or have themselves been in- 
volved in terrorist acts will be admitted to Canada by 
Minister's permit for attendance at U.N. confernces or on 
invitation by reputable Canadian organizations. That is our 
policy on the admission of members of the PLO. It is pre- 
cisely the same policy that was announced in the House some 
weeks ago by Mr. Andras, the Minister of Manpower and 
Immigration and I was hoping that he would have had an 
opportunity to make that policy statement in the House today 
but because it is part of this panorama, I think it ought 
to be stated here. For more details, I hope you will go to 
him. 

Reporter: Mr. MacEachen, are you prepared to lead 
some sort of initiative at the U.N. to remove the PLO as an 
official observer? 

Mr. MacEachen: No. I've no intention of tackling 
what will prove to be a totally fruitless endeavour. 

Reporter: Do you think the observers maybe 
shouldn't attend, those that don't represent full states? 

I mean, are you differentiating between the General Assembly 
and technical conferences .. .? 

Mr. MacEachen: No, I haven't made that statement 
at all. I've made the opposite statement in the House. 

Reporter: Do you not see any danger, though, of 
the (controversy) surrounding the postponement of the con- 
ference in Toronto spilling over to Vancouver? Would the 


PLO, for example, not be observers at that conference as well? 
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Mr. MacEachen: The PLO would be eligible for 
attendance at the conference and it may be that a similar 
outcry would develop at that time. I have no way of being 
sure. What I hope and will work for is that in the meantime, 
there will be changes in the political, international atmo- 
sphere so that the same outcry will not occur and that these 
conferences will settle down into technical conferences to 
help mankind rather than become really forums for important 
political discussions. There is no question about that; 
but they have their place in other forums. 

Reporter: What ,if the PLO didn't want. to come ,to 
Toronto, would your views still be the same? 

Mr. MacEachen: No. I don't see that the PLO is 
the sole factor in this situation at all. We are placing this 
in the broad international context and I believe that it is 
about time that a country like Canada, and I hope others, 
will make it perfectly clear how they feel about these 
technical conferences. 


-~-Transcript of press con- 
ference, July 21,29 75% 


Mr. Gérard Laprise, Member of Parliament for Abitibi: 
Mr. Speaker, the hon. Secretary of State for External Affairs 
(Mr. MacEachen) has indicated in his statement that he will 
travel to the Middle East, to invite the countries of the 
area, including Israel, to discuss this problem. Could the 
minister advise the House whether he will take this oppor- 
tunity to raise the Palestinian refugee issue and try to 
solve the problem? 

Mr. MacEachen: Mr. Speaker, as I mentioned in my 
statement, Canada has contributed very substantially through 
the years to assistance for the Palestinian refugees. We 
supported resolution 242 which refers directly to the Pales- 
tinians, and recently in my address at the United Nations I 
developed Canadian policy further with regard to the Pales- 


tinian people. We believe that the Palestinian people must 
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be consulted about a settlement in the Middle East and they 
must be involved in that settlement. With regard to the 
specific question of assistance, if the hon. member is 
referring to financial assistance, we have been contri- 
buting financial assistance to the relief of the refugees. 

Mr. Stuart Leggatt, Member of Parliament for 
New Westminster: Mr. Speaker, the minister stated that he is 
looking for a change in conditions or climate for the holding 
of the conference. Will he specify what he wishes to see 
changed, in terms of the PLO attitude toward Israel, which 
would perhaps create that kind of climate? Second, will he 
indicate whether we can expect a definitive decision with 
regard to Habitat in Vancouver, in terms of the holding of 
that conference and where exactly the same conditions will 
apparently prevail unless there is a change in the so-called 
climate to which the minister refers? 

Mr. MacEachen: Mr. Speaker, there are two broad 
conditions which would indicate an easing of the situation 
that caused us to seek a postponement of this conference. 

One is the extreme intrusion of unrelated political dis- 
cussions into what ought to be technical conferences. Mind 
you, certain of the developing countries feel that these 
political matters ought to be discussed. It is our view that 
they ought not to intrude into what are technical conferences. 
We had a recent example at the conference in Mexico, which in 
my Opinion was damaged because of unrelated political issues 
entering the discussion. We hope to make some progress in 
establishing ground rules against the politicization of these 
conferences. That is one situation. 

The other is the expectation that in the meantime 
there will be a reduction in tensions in the Middle East and 
that the present unfavourable climate will, if not disappear, 


be reduced. For example, successful partial negotiations which 
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Secretary Kissinger is presently working on would be a sig- 
nificant development. However, who can predict the future? 
It is possible that the Geneva talks will be held, the 
status of the PLO will finally be resolved and we can look 
to a generally more favourable situation in the Middle East. 
That is what Canada will be working to achieve in the inter- 
vening period. 

--House of Commons Debates 
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Mr. Bill Clarke, Member of Parliament for Vancouver- 
Quadra: 

Mr. Speaker, my question is for the Secretary of 
State for External Affairs. In light of the answer given 
Monday to the hon. member for Kingston and the Islands that 
preparations for the United Nations Conference on Human 
SettlementS in Vancouvernext year will continue and in light 
of the reaction of the United Nations to Canada's postponement 
of the Toronto conference, will the minister now say what is 
the government's intention on admission of delegates to the 
Vancouver conference, keeping in mind that delay similar to 
that in the Toronto decision will put Canada in another 
embarrassing position and place Vancouver in a very difficult 
financial position in relation to the ongoing development 
done at the urging of the federal government? 

Hon. Allan J. Machachen (Secretary of State for 
External Aitairs: 

Mr. Speaker, the situation is simply this. 
Preparations for the conference in Vancouver are going 
ahead. There has been no balk in that respect. That was 
stated by myself in the House and I am happy to confirm it 
today. With regard to the admission of members of the PLO, 


I have stated elsewhere the situation. It is properly a 
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matter for the Minister of Manpower and Immigration, but I 
think it ought to be put in context with regard to this 
question. The government has decided that members of the 
PLO who are non-terrorists will be admitted to Canada under 
ministerial permit for attendance at the invitation of 


reputable Canadian organizations or at U.N. conferences. 
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Mr. President, 


The Sixth Special Session of this General Assembly 
posed a grave challenge to the international community. The 
proposals for a New International Economic Order involve a 
far-reaching transformation of the world's economic relations. 
Let there be no doubt that a challenge of this magnitude 
demands from all of us a considered and forthcoming reply. 


Thirty years ago, against a background of war, 
misery and economic collapse, a remarkable group of 
internationally-minded, and far-sighted statesmen also faced 
the challenge of creating a new economic - and political - order. 
We owe the United Nations to their creativity and daring. We 
also owe to them those economic institutions whose existence 
and operations have done so much to increase economic growth and 
human well-being such as the International Monetary Fund, the 
World Bank and the General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade. 


It is easy now to lose sight of the greatness of their 
achievement. We have grown too familiar with the institutions 
they created and we have become increasingly conscious of their 
shortcomings in recent years. But let us not forget that, acting 
with little precedent, they created institutions and arrangements 
which provided a sound basis for international cooperation and 
economic growth. Now, the challenge of the New International 
Economic Order is to apply a similarly innovative spirit to the 
changed circumstances of the present day. 

As I understand it, the new economic order is based 
upon two propositions: 


= that developing countries do not derive sufficient 
benefits from the existing system of international 
trade, investment and finance; and 


= that monetary instability, lagging economic growth, 
inflation and the impact of price increases of 
petroleum and of other essential imports have 
demonstrated the shortcomings of the world economic 
system and the need for changes which will benefit 
developing countries. 


Canada accepts the validity of these assertions and 
recognizes the need for changes in international economic 
relations in order to reduce the intolerable disparities 
between rich and poor nations. 
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International Development Assistance 


One - indeed the most established - of the ways 
of reducing this disparity between rich and poor, between 
developed and developing is through development assistance. 
This concept is one that we owe to that first generation 
of post-war leaders. Novel in 1945, it has since become 
firmly established as an instrument of international 
cooperation through the creation of the International 
Development Association (IDA), U.N.D.P., the regional 
development banks, and the extensive network of bilateral 
development assistance programmes. 


But the proposals for a new economic order call 
for a fresh approach to development assistance. Its 
purpose, scope and character must be altered to fit the new 
circumstances of the 70's. 


Canada's response is contained in a new Strategy 
for International Development Cooperation for 1975-80, which 
was published by the Canadian Government yesterday in Ottawa. 
Let me touch on the main features of our new Strategy which 
has been shaped to meet these new demands: 


= We pledge ourselves to continue and to increase 
our programmes of development assistance. This 
year our disbursements will exceed $900 million 
and they will grow significantly in the years 
ahead; 


S We reaffirm our determination to achieve the 
Ofticial USN. target of .7% of our GNP and to 
move toward it by annual increases in our 
officiai development assistance in 
proportion to GNP; 


= We will place major emphasis on fostering 
economic growth and the evolution of social 
systems in such a way that they will produce 
the widest distribution of benefits among the 
population of developing countries; 


- We shall concentrate the bulk of our bilateral 
assistance on the poorest countries and on the 
poorest sectors of their economies; 
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- We will develop new forms of cooperation to 
meet the needs of middle-income developing 
countries in order to strengthen their potential 
for more self-reliant development; 


- We will maintain a degree of concessionality in 
our bilateral programmes of not less than 903. 
The grant component of Canada's development 
assistance is at present 95%; 


= We will arrange bilateral develooment loans so 
that developing countries will be eligible to 
compete for contracts; 


- We reiterate our pledge to provide a minimum of 
one miilion tons of grain per year as food aid 
for each of the current and the next two fiscal 
years; and 


= We plan greater emphasis on programmes of 
agricuitural and rural development in develoving 
countries. 


But aid alone is not the answer. It must be 
supplemented by measures in the areas of trade, investment and 
finance from which developing countries can derive greater 
benefit. Development assistance is concentrated on the 
poorest countries. Broader measures of international economic 
cooperation will bring greater benefit to those countries 
which have advanced further towards seif-reliant growth. We 
must be ready to consider new ideas and new aporoaches in this 
area. 


Basic Canadian Response 


My Government has reached certain broad conclusions 
on its approach to cooperation with developing countries: 


= We agree that there must be adjustments in the 
international economic system which will lead 
to a more rapid reduction in the disparities 
between developed and developing countries; 


“ We consider that the transfer of resources 
which hese adjustments would entail can best 
be achieved in the context of a growing 
world economy; 


~ We believe the reform of existing institutions, 
where possible, is preferable to the 
establishment of new ones; and 


- We believe positive cooperation not confrontation 
is required to solve difficulties particularly 
in the area of commodities and other raw materials, 
including energy resources. 


The discussions and negotiations now under way will 
establish the framework of world trade and finance in the 
nineteen eighties. There is much at stake for both develoved 
and developing countries, I wish now to turn to three areas 
of particular concern to developing countries - commodities, 
trade liberalization and industrial cooperation. 


Commodities 


The area that has been accorded the greatest attention 
is commodities. This attention is undoubtedly justified. 
As both an importer and an exporter Canada regards the 
instability of the international commodities market as a major 
weakness of the international trading system. 


How can we best deal with the "boom or bust" 
phenomenon in commodity trade? 


- We believe commodity arrangements involving both 
producers and consumers constitute the most 
practical approach to the vroblem. Canada was an 
early supporter of commodity arrangements, 
including formal agreements on a commodity-by- 


commodity basis. We are one of the few countries 
which has adhered to all the major commodity 
agreements; 


= We are prepared to examine positively the idea of 
negotiating arrangements for a wide range of 
products including, but not limited to, those listed 
in UNCTAD's Integrated Approach; 


es We recognize that the use of buffer stocks and 


alternative stock mechanisms may be an appropriate 
stabilizing technique for a number of commodities; 
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- The concept of a common fund for financing 
such stocks is certainly worth examination. 
We are prevared to consider the concept 
sympathetically along with other potential 
donors, including both producers and consumers; 


= We recognize that commodity prices have to 
reflect market forces. At the same time, we 
are well aware that no one's interest is served 
by commodity prices which are so low as to 
discourage production; 


We believe new features in commodity agreements 
to take account of international inflation 
and exchange rate changes should be explored; 


- We shall wish to pursue these issues in the 
context of UNCTAD's Integrated Approach. 


Trade Liberalization 


On trade liberalization we believe that improved 
access to markets can yield significant benefits to developing 
countries. 


At present 75% of Canada's imports from 
developing countries enter duty free and 
we have proposed in the trade negotiations 
the removal of all duties on tropical products 
by industrialized countries; 


= We are prepared to consider deeper tariff 
cuts and advance implementation on an MFN 
basis"of other tariff cuts of interest’ to 
developing countries; 


= We are also reviewing our generalized system 
of tariff preferences for developing countries 
in light of their suggestions for improvements; 


= We recognize the importance that developing 
countries attach to the further processing of 
their commodities prior to export. We share 
with developing countries a common interest in 
the removal of tariff escalation and non-tariff 
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barriers which impede the establishment of 
efficient orocessing facilities in the 
resource exvorting countries. In our view 
the sector approach provides an imvortant 
technique for achieving this goal in the 
multilateral trade negotiations. 


Industrial Cooperation 


The further industrialization of develoving countries 


is an essential element in any concerted attack on the 
disparities which divide rich and poor. In shaping the world 
of the 1980's we must aim to bring about faster and more 
balanced industrialized growth in the developing countries. We 
recognize that developed countries must contribute to this 


process. 


Two of the elements essential to more rapid 
industrial growth - investment and technology - 
are primarily available from the private sector 
in industrialized countries; 


We believe there is an urgent need to 

reconcile the legitimate interests of developing 
countries - their need for capital, their right 
to sovereignty over their natural resources, 
their control over their own economic destinies - 
with the role of the private sector in providing 
capital and technology; 


Industrial cooperation on a bilateral basis may 
be an effective means of reconciling these 
interests. It might incorporate a variety of 
instruments, including investment, technical 
assistance, management training and advice, 

and at the same time provide a legal framework 
within which the private sector can operate to 
the benefit of both participating partners; 


We believe that a model industrial cooperation 


agreement might be devised internationally as 
a guide to governments and the private sector; 
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- We favour the provision of information and 
expertise to developing countries on the 
means whereby host countries can identify 
and articulate their national priorities 
concerning transnational corporations; 


= We are prepared to make available our own 
experience in the establishment of screening 
mechanisms, statistical methods, and 
technigues of taxation. We support 
international efforts to enable developing 
countries to assess their own interests more 
clearly and to negotiate effectively the terms 
of the entry of transnational corporations in 
a manner consistent with their national goals. 


The Commonwealth Expert Group's Report 


Mr. President, Canada has stressed the need for 
concrete measures to assist developing countries to play a 
much greater role in sharing the world's wealth and 
resources. In the past four months we have been involved in 
productive discussion with our partners in the Commonwealth 
On practical measures that contribute to closing the gap 
between developed and developing countries. 


The Report entitled "Towards New International 

Economic Order" prepared by a Commonwealth Group of Experts 
on the instructions of the Commonwealth Heads of Government 
is now available to members of this Assembly. Last week 

at the Commonwealth Finance Ministers' Meeting in Georgetown, 
Commonwealth countries, and I quote from the communiqué 

"gave general endorsement to the Report and agreed that the 
arly implementation of these proposais would constitute a 
first step towards achieving the progressive removal of the 
wide disparities of wealth now existing between different 


sections of mankind". The Report does not represent the full 
answer to our problems. Certain of its recommendations present 
a challenge to existing Canadian policy. Its value is, however, 


in its practical nature and the high degree of consensus which 
exists on its provisions, a consensus which extends to 
countries from all six continents. We believe the Report can 
provide an aid to the conduct of negotiations and to the 
national formulation of policy with the ultimate aim of closing 
the gap in living standards between developed and developing 
countries. I commend its practical approach and its emphasis 
on concrete measures to this Assembly. 
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Conclusion 


Mr. President, I have outlined in broad terms the 
position of the Canadian Government on the principal issues 
confronting this Session. I wish to stress again the need 
for real and not imagined progress, for plans and negotiations 
and not paper and rhetoric. We are determined to play a 
positive role, to use our resources and our influence, in 
the efforts to bring about constructive change in the 
international economic system and thereby to reduce the gap 
between rich and poor nations. It is our hope that this 
Session will be a major step in that direction. 
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SEPTEMBER 13, 1975 
Port HawKEsBurY, Nova ScoTIA 


CANADA’S FISHERIES POLICY 
AND THE ICNAF MEETING 


A ProGress REPORT 
BY THE HONOURABLE 
ALLAN J, MAcEACHEN 
M.P. FoR CAPE BRETON 
HIGHLANDS-CANSO AND 
SECRETARY OF STATE 
FOR EXTERNAL AFFAIRS 


-- PORT HAWKESBURY (Nova Scotia) SEPTEMBER 13 -- The Honourable 
Allan J. MacEachen announced today that the Canadian 
Government would intensify in coming weeks high-level 
consultations with countries with fishing fleets in the 
North Atlantic Ocean. These consultations, which began 
almost immediately after the regular meeting of the Inter- 
national Commission for Northwest Atlantic Fisheries (ICNAF) 
in Edinburgh, last June, seek to ensure that the special 
meeting of the Commission to be held in Montreal September 
22-28 will lead to concrete results -- results which will 
bring about a reduction in foreign fishing efforts, the 
enforcement of appropriate regulations for the maintenance 
or rebuilding of stocks and, consequently, an improvement 

in tne Vong-term economic prospects of Atlantic, Canadas 
fishing industry. 


"Even if the outcome of the Edinburgh meeting was 
disappointing, the goals of the Canadian Government remain 
the same,'' Mr. MacEachen emphasized. "Both my officials and 
those of my colleague, the Honourable Roméo LeBlanc, have 
impressed upon the representatives of foreign fishing nations 
Lhesurvene needa itor ay 40% reduction Of foréien fishing efforts, 
reGuction of~altowable catch limits for stocks in Critical 
condition, and increased allocations to Canada, within 
conservation limits where there is a demonstrable capacity 
and need. 


The M. P. for Cape Breton Highlands-Canso pointed 
ouCMthattthe discussions held with representatives of the 
Soviet Government in late August, after the temporary 
ChOSUreVOL “East-COaste™ ports to the Soviet fishing fleets, 
had»bed©te Ssome=progress: ~“at “least enough to reach an 
agreemenc *on-*specitic procédures concerning the enforcement 
8 lishing equetas, “coupled with. the*re-opening of our 
ports, when and only when we are satisfied that these pro- 
cedures are working effectively". 


"The discussions we had with Spain and Portugal 
have also been encouraging,’ the Minister went on to say, 
"and we expect to have similar consultations before the 
Montreal ICNAF meeting with fisheries officials from other 
member states such as the United States, Norway, Poland and 
the Federal Republic of Germany. 


the Federal Minister pointed out that, this sermics — 
of meetings, prepared and conducted in ''very close co-operation 
by the Department of External Affairs and the Department of 
Environment (Fisheries), had proven quite effective in 
emphasizing the seriousness of Canada's concern over the 
resource crisi's in the North Atlantic, and the very real 
economic difficulties which Canadian fishermen are facing 
as a result of continuing and persistent overfishing by 
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foreign fleets. '"'Foreign governments are beginning to 

realize that Canada is determined that fisheries management 
measures in the Northwest Atlantic be effective and this 
requires both a reduction in foreign fishing effort and other 
stringent conservation actions," said Mr. MacEachen. ''They 

are also beginning to realize that while vital Canadian 
interests are at stake, a permanent depletion of North 

Atlantic fisheries due to present practices would be detrimental 
to all countries and might well impair the world's ability 

to feed its growing population in the next century." 


Mr. MacEachen emphasized that in the long run, 
this danger could most effectively be averted by a new 
dealon the Law of the Sea which would extend the fishing 
jurisdiction of coastal states to 200 miles. This would 
place most of the Northwest Atlantic fishing banks under 
Canadian management. ''We have the experts, we have the means 
and we have the will to manage this great resource effectively 
and fairly -- not in a narrow and selfish way, but in the 
interest of the international community,' Mr. MacEachen noted. 
Per leweoiack gis ithe: jurisdiction) and. that. too, weuare 
determined: to, cet... 


"But for very substantial and practical reasons, 
we would much prefer to get the required extension of our 
fisheries jurisdiction through an international agreement 
on the Law of the Sea, as part of a "package deal" which 
would bring many other benefits of considerable significance 
for Atlantic Canada. The international process which was 
started at Caracas and was pursued at Geneva earlier 
this year is lengthy and complex, sometimes tedious and 
frustrating. But we are sufficiently encouraged by the 
progress accomplished so far -- especially the emergence 
of a single negotiating text which goes far to meet Canada's 
objectives -- to wait for a while longer before contemplating 
unalateral action," 


But Mr. MacEachen stressed that the Canadian Govern- 
ment would not and could not await developments on the legal 
front before tackling the immediate problems of the fishing 
industry. Of course, since the end of the Geneva conference, 
contingency plans were being prepared to extend Canada's 
fisheries jurisdiction by other means, if and when it becomes 
necessary. But there is another forum where pressure could 
be brought to bear upon fishing nations immediately and 


where action was possible: ICNAF. "The position we took at 
the Edinburgh meeting was firm but reasonable," claimed Mr. 
MacEachen; "in any case it was the only position we could 


take. We were willing to negotiate arrangements acceptable 
to other members, but we were not willing to yield on the 
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essentials and we did nof.. We had no illusion that we 
could achieve all of our objectives at one ICNAF meeting; 
but then, the initiative we took at ICNAF was not a shot 
i the “dark, ‘it was part of a Strategy which my officials 
together with Mr. LeBlanc's, began to plan even before the 
close of the Geneva conference." 


Mr. MacEachen then recalled some of the initiatives 
which followed the Edinburgh meeting: 


wo, Enewtermporary Closimg oO: bast—Goast ports auto 
Soviet fleets on July 28, and the presentation of an aide-mémoire 
to the USSR Government in Moscow and Ottawa to justify the 
Canadian decision. 


——n persoral letter from Prime Minister ltrwdeau 
CO Uso, remrer NLeExis KosSyGin, explaining the reasons 
for this move and enlisting his co-operatin in resolving 
the dispute; and the subsequent meeting between Mr. 
Trudeau and Secretary-General Brejhnev, in Helsinki, which 
resulted 17 new instructions being, piven to officials, 


Toiieanmcetine in OLtaWa, LOM AUSUS£. 25 COL AUeuST 
27, of Canadian and Soviet delegations at which Soviet 
representatives recognized it was imperative to ensure 
Strict adherence to “and implementation of meastirés agreed 
Withii GNA, Dalrticularly in ltehtot ‘the urgent meed to 
maintain and restore the stocks. 


eT aoreement at this Canadian=soviet wee ting 
to establish a Joint Fisheries Consultative Commission 
with the following functions: 


ay to review provlems referred to it) by 
the two governments regarding the 
implementation of agreed measures, 
and to make recommendations for the 
resolution of such problems; 


bieto tact ii tate the CO-Ordinatlon. O71 
Statistical and “scientific informa-— 
LLOn; 


c) to improve bilateral co-operation 
under the ICNAF Scheme of Joint 
nternational enforcement, 


d) to provide for an improved exchange 
of information with regard to areas 
of, CONLENtTTaLLon Gt Lishing opera= 
tions of both countries and promote 
other co-operative measures for the 
purpose of preventing damage to 
fishing gear and of facilitating 
the settlement of any claims arising 
from such damage. 
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-- A meeting of Spanish and Canadian delegations, on 
August 6 and 7, at which it was agreed that steps would be 
taken to enable Spanish fisheries inspectors to work with 
Canadian inspectors in securing improved compliance with 
ICNAF regulations and that a new system of rapid communication 
between Canadian and Spanish officials will be put into 
operation to deal with possible violations. Spain will 
also give early collsideration to the designation of a 
Spanish authority in the Northwest Atlantic with whom 
Canadian fisheries officials will be able to deal on a day- 
to-day basis with regard to enforcement questions and other 
related matters. 


-- A meeting of Portuguese and Canadian delegations 
on September 4 and 5, at which Portuguese officials indicated, 
among other things, that they were taking measures to improve 
their fishing vessel log-books to bring about a fuller 
reporting of discarded by-catches, and that they would be. 
intensifying their sampling programme to improve the 
assessment of the state of the stocks and the yields they 
can support. The Portuguese delegation also announced the 
intention of their Government to designate in the near 
future, asbortuguese shishenies official stationed in iS. 
John's, Newfoundland, who would deal directly with Canadian 
fisheries authorities on a day-to-day basis with regard to 
the implementation of conservation measures, their enforce- 
Méntidnd tother related imatters:; 


-- Consultations with provincial ministers and 
officials as well as representatives of the fishing industry 
bowseek etheim advice on and enlist théir support of the 
federal government"s strategy. 


=- Aimeeting of the Secretary ‘of State for External 
Affairs with the Ambassadors ofall ICNAF countries’ in 
Ottawa, on September 2, at which an aide-mémore stating 
Canada's position and requesting their co-operation was 
handed to them, while Canadian embassies abroad were simul- 
taneously presenting the same document to the governments 
involved. 


"These limited understandings are only a beginning, 
but at least they are a beginning," Mr. MacEachen continued. 
"We do not expect miracles from the discussions with other 
countries which will take place before the Montreal ICNAF 
meeting; but we expect that they will lead, at the very 
least, to similar understandings on some of the key issues.— 
I am hopeful that, as a result of these intensive consultations, 
agreement on the Canadian proposals can be reached at the 
ICNAF meeting." 
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The Federal Minister then noted that the most signi- 
ficant outcome of the meetings with the USSR, Spain and 
Portugal was the willingness of all three to sit down now 
to work out the terms and conditions governing continued 
tTashing by thea fleets an waters off Canada's@eoasts an 
Thesiagnteof anticipated) legal and jurisdictionad changess 
i1.e.,the establishment of an extended Canadian fishing zone. 


The presentation of the Canadian case had been 
based on the assumption that Canada's fishing jurisdiction 
will inevitably be extended to 200 miles, one way or another; 
and toreéign officials appeared to accept this assumption. 
"They know it's coming and they know that, before long, 
OfisnOre sishine, tbeets wail need, in the daw as well as 
iieract, the, co-operation of Canada to operate im the™Northwest 
Atlantic,"' said Mr. MacEachen. 


iIneconecrUS Honma the wsccréetary of State for External 
Arpad rSecaucioned that, even’ rfCanada has, some real eclout 
POEetounabtciwett ns inporcant and very much.in’ the interest 
of the Atlantic Provinces that Canadian goals be achieved 
and foreign governments dealt with, whenever possible, in 
such a way that longer-term international co-operation in 
fisheries will not be compromised. 


ihe higher the Canadian catch, the more “important 
it will be for us to have secure markets abroad; and many 
of these markets are to be found in the countries whose 
fleets are fishing in the waters off our coasts, because 
their population eats more fish than Canadians do," said 
Mr. MacEachen,. 


"There are several other reasons why we should 
eNeune tnaten ts wall be politically feasible, in the.future, 
to expand co-operation with other fishing nations," the 
Nova Scotia Minister went on to say. "Access to technology 
might be one of them, for we all know that some of the foreign 
frshermen Off our Coasts, are pretty efficient. Could it not 
be to our advantage, some day, to negotiate joint ventures 
with them?" 
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Mr. President, 


Let me express, at the outset of my remarks, the pleasure 
and confidence that the Government of Canada derives from the fact that 
you, Sir, have been elected to preside over this session of the 
General Assembly. It marks the thirtieth anniversary of the 
founding of the United Nations, and the proceedings of this most 
important session could not be in more capable hands. We know 
that you will bring to the deliberations of this global organization 
the judgement and wisdom of which the councils of Europe have been, 
for -so long, the beneficiaries. 


We are pleased to welcome among us the delegations from 
Cape Verde, Sao Tome and Principe, and from Mozambique 
following accession of these states to the United Nations. Their 
presence represents a further important step by this Organization 
on the road towards universality of membership. 


SEVENTH SPECIAL SESSION 


You are, Mr. President, taking office at a time when our 
Organization is at a decisive juncture in international affairs. Increasingly, 
our preoccupations are with global economic and social disparities 
and opportunities. These are also political questions of grave concern, 
comparable and indeed related in scope and importance to those of 
international peace and security. 


Last week, at our Seventh Special Session on these very 
issues, we at last made some headway toward the reduction of these 
disparities. We agreed on steps necessary to move towards a new 
international economic order. We were able to agree because the 
time was ripe--indeed overripe--to move forward in a creative way 
on these complex issues. 


We must now commit our attention and energies to sustaining 
this will, and to implementing the decisions that we have taken to 
reform our world economic system to reflect our interdependence. _ 

We must recognize too our respective peoples' need to be brought into 
these efforts. We have given undertakings on their behalf; 
undertakings to provide those of the world's peoples who constitute 

a majority--those who are in want--their full measure of social 

and economic justice. 


I think that we all appreciate the urgency of this fundamental 
task, Mr. President. Otherwise we would not have achieved the 
remarkable degree of cooperation which characterized our intense, 
and most serious effort during the Special Session. It is important 
that we pursue our objective--and we have only just begun-~in the 
same spirit of cooperation and mutual respect. This is the most 
effective way for our organization to work. This is also the most 
effective way to ensure that our peoples retain their confidence in 
our Organization's ability to solve our urgent and overriding problems. 
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We know clearly that there is a need to enhance the role 
and capacity of the UN in the economic and social fields and thus 
bring them into a better and more balanced relationship with the 
political objectives and functions of the Organization. 


At its recent special session the General Assembly 
established an Ad Hoc Committee to initiate a restructuring process 
of this very kind. One of the main documents before it will be 
the report of experts entitled "A New United Nations Structure for 
Global Economic Cooperation". The experts have correctly identified 
the main weaknesses of the UN system and have made a number of 
recommendations and suggestions which would improve the balance 
between the functional or sectoral and the political elements in 
the system. 


I should like to commend to the new intergovernmental 
committee as well the report of a group of experts convened by the 
member states of the Commonwealth which is entitled "Towards a 
New International Economic Order" and which has been circulated 
as a UN document. 


Convinced as we are that the UN must be made more 
responsive to the needs and concerns of its members, my Government 
intends to play an active and constructive part in the Ad Hoc 
Committee to strengthen the UN system so that it may carry forward 
its programs in working towards a new economic order. 


The construction of a new international economic order 
is but one of the many important pre-occupations of the international 
community at the present time. Population, food, human settlements, 
and Law of the Sea are other global problems that demand the 
attention of the United Nations. 


Of these many global problems, I would like now to speak 
about Law of the Sea in which Canada plays a particular role. 


LAW OF THE SEA 


One of the most important butleast recognized functions 
of the United Nations is the regular and persistent efforts it 
makes to contribute to a stable world order through the progressive 
development of international law. The Law of the Sea is a dynamic 
example. 


We are developing new rules which reflect the growing 
awareness of the interdependence of nations and the need for 
preservation of the marine environment and the conservation of its 
resources. I have no hesitation in affirming the view of the 
Canadian Government that the viability of an increasingly interdependent 
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world order rests on the creation of an international economic system 
which provides a more equitable distribution of resources and 
opportunities to all people. This principle must be reflected in 

the new Law of the Sea. 


The role of the United Nations is central to the process 
of developing new international law which will reflect broad 
recognition that the oceans of the world, which cover seventy 
percent of the earth's surface, are vital to man's survival. Binding 
legal rules must be established. The Law of the Sea Conference has 
already achieved broad agreement on revolutionary new legal concepts 
such as the economic zone and the common heritage of mankind, 
concepts which must form the basis of the constitution of the seas. 
The new law must lay down duties to go hand in hand with every new 
right recognized. It must be based on principles of equity rather 
than power. 


The task is a formidable one and may prove to be beyond 
the reach of the United Nations. I think not. What is clear, 
however, is that without the United Nations the task would be 
impossible and the world would be involved in a series of conflicting 
claims and counter claims which could produce serious threats to the 
peace. 


My Government is preparing now for the crucial fourth 
round of negotiations of the Third Law of the Sea Conference 
beginning here in New York next March. We do so knowing that to 
reach final agreement all participants must act responsibly, flexibly 
and above all, with a sense of real urgency. 


No government is more committed than my own to achieving 
agreement on a viable and balanced global regime for the seas. But 
I would be less than candid if I did not state clearly that the 
Canadian Government, like many other governments, cannot be expected 
to wait indefinitely for agreement. I hope our actions have 
demonstrated that the Canadian Government is conscious of its 
responsibilities to the international community. But the Canadian 
Government is also conscious of its responsibilities to the Canadian 
people. The economic and social survival of whole communities in 
certain costal areas of Canada depend on the successful outcome of 
the Law of the Sea Conference or, failing such success, some alternative 
course of action. It is because of these national and international 
responsibilities that my Government is now engaged, as a matter of 
the utmost priority in a series of talks with countries who fish off 
our coasts to pave the way for an extension of our fisheries 
jurisdiction based upon the consensus emerging at the Third Law of 
the Sea Conference. 


I wish to reiterate the faith of the Canadian Government 
in the United Nations and the opportunity it offers to negotiate 
multilateral solutions to the complex problems of the Law of the Sea. 
A multilateral agreement would be of lasting benefit to this and to future generations. 
Only if the multilateral approach fails--and at a certain point 


further delay or procrastination is failure--will my Government, 
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and I assume others, resort to other solutions to protect fundamental 
national interests. The Governments and people of the world are 

not prepared to wait much longer for the results of the Conference. 

We must act quickly and in concert. If we do--and I am convinced 

we can--we will achieve what the Secretary General has rightly called 
"one of the most important conventions ever devised by the International 
Community". 


In 1945, Mr. President, the founders of the United Nations, 
profoundly influenced by the holocaust of war, were determined that 
the central task of the international organization would be the 
maintenance of international peace and security. They devised-- 
so they believed--a system for the settlement of disputes between 
nations without recourse to the use of force. 


Thirty years later, this fundamental problem still faces 
the United Nations. Two crucial aspects of this problem are 
disarmament and peacekeeping. They were the principal themes of 
my address to the Assembly last year, but, such is their importance, 
that I make no apology for reverting to them. 


DISARMAMENT 


Few issues before this Assembly give rise to aspirations 
so great or frustrations so deep as the question of disarmament. 


We aspire to agreements that will check the use of 
force; reduce tensions; and free resources for productive social 
and economic purposes. But our hopes are frustrated by the 
relentless drive towards new heights of destructive power. 


Nuclear weapons exist in the tens of thousands and we are 
faced with the frightening possiblity that they will spread to more 
countries. The advanced countries continue to spend enormous amounts 
of money on armaments of all kinds, and the military expenditures of 
some developing countries are rapidly increasing. 


Is it any wonder that ordinary people everywhere, with 
deep unease and impatience, await real progress towards disarmament? 


The SALT talks have been of major importance in promoting 
a climate of strategic stability and political détente. But they 
have not halted the competition in nuclear armaments. Nor have 
they achieved steps of actual nuclear disarmament. 


The problems involved are infinitely complex, but the need 
for solutions is pressing. We urge the United States and the Soviet 
Union to conclude their present negotiations and to proceed without 
delay to achieving steps of nuclear disarmament. We also urge the 
nuclear weapons powers to re-examine the technical and political 
obstacles to an agreement to end nuclear weapons testing. 
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Efforts to curb the proliferation of nuclear weapons must 
be accompanied by efforts to ensure that the further dissemination 
of nuclear technology is devoted solely to peaceful purposes. 
The Conference to Review the Non-Proliferation Treaty re-affirmed 
the Treaty's vital role as the basic instrument of the non-proliferation 
system. It made it clear that all parties, both nuclear-weapons 
states and non-nuclear weapon states, must meet their obligations 
fully under the Treaty. This is essential if the dangers of 
proliferation are to be averted. 


The Review Conference also reaffirmed the role of the 
Treaty as the basis for wider co-operation in the peaceful uses of 
nuclear energy. Canada will fulfill its obligations under the 
Treaty to facilitate, to the extent it is able, international 
co-operation in the exchange of nuclear technology and materials 
for peaceful purposes, particularly between the advanced and 
developing countries. The need for such co-operation has clearly 
been increased by the change in world energy costs. : 


However, I would, at the same time, stress that we have 
an obligation to ensure that the cooperation we enter into does 
Gor COnNtribute to theeproliferation of nuclear weapons or to the 
manufacture of nuclear explosive devices for whatever purpose. 


Pre-occupation with the dangers of nuclear weapons must 
not blind us to the. growing threat from use of conventional force. 
Urgent and closer attention must now be given to the search for arms 
control and the reduction of forces in order to promote regional 
Stability and mutual security. Now that the Conference on Security 
and Cooperation in Europe has been concluded, we look for substantial 
progress from the negotiations in Vienna on the reduction of forces 
in Central Europe. 


The basic responsibility for reducing the dangers and 
burdens of armaments rests primarily with the major military powers. 
But we must recognize the various constraints under which they 
operate if we wish effective arms limitation and disarmament agreements. 
Advances in military technology often complicate efforts to find 
the technical and military basis for agreement and satisfactory means 
of verifying commitments. Agreements must promote or be compatible 
with the security interests of participating states. Disarmament 
negotiations are unlikely to succeed unless political conditions 
are conducive to progress. 


But this is no argument for inaction in this Assembly. 
It is no argument for accepting the present and totally unsatisfactory 
rate of progress in achieving disarmament measures. The General 
Assembly must continue as the forum of international concern and 
as a spur to action in the field of disarmament. 
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PEACEKEEPING AND THE MIDDLE .EAST 


If our anxiety about the prospects for progress in 
disarmament continues unrelieved, we can draw some comfort from the 
recent movement towards peaceful settlement in the Middle East. 


No one who has the interests of world security at heart 
can fail to be encouraged by the statesmanlike conduct of the 
leaders of Egypt and Israel, which produced the new interim agreement 
on the Sinai. We also recognize the dedication of the American 
Secretary of State whose tireless efforts have once again contributed 
towards a positive result. It is a fragile beginning to be sure. 
By itself, it does little to settle the underlying issues; and they 
must be resolved if peace and security are to come to the Middle East. 
But we see in the agreement grounds for hope. We see it as the first 
stage in a series of inter-locking negotiations and agreements which 
would involve all the parties to the dispute and embrace all the 
fundamental issues, difficult though this will be. The end would 
be a just settlement which would enable the destructive passions 
of the past to be overcome and permit all peoples in the area to 
live as neighbours in peace and security. 


For all those concerned about United Nations peacekeeping 
there is another reason for drawing satisfaction from the Sinai 
agreement. 


Peacekeeping is one of the few useful instruments that 
the international community has developed to help promote 
peaceful solutions to disputes. It is designed to assist the parties 
to a dispute to draw back from conflict when they recognize that 
this is in their best interests and to help create circumstances 
in which their differences can be settled by negotiation. 


But alltoo often peacekeeping reduces the incentive of 
the disputants to move beyond the mere cessation of hostilities 
to a serious search for a political settlement. Consequently 
sceptics charge that United Nations peacekeeping does little more 
than perpetuate an uneasy status quo. 


If peacekeeping is to be truly effective it must be 
accompanied by a parallel effort on the political level, especially 
by the parties most directly concerned, to convert the temporary 
peace that a peacekeeping force is asked to maintain into something 
more durable. 


Since the initial cease-fire agreement in the fall of 1973, 
UNEF has fulfilled its task of providing a buffer between the 
disputants and of helping to produce a period of relative calm 
in which negotiations could be pursued. The parties concerned | 
took full advantage of the peacekeeping operation: they negotiated 
~and reached a new interim agreement. The significance of this for 
peacekeeping is that UNEF has not merely perpetuated the status quo; 
it will now go on to make the new agreement effective and to provide 
the basis for further steps in peacemaking. In short, UNEF is doing 
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Pie ComtOruwnlch it 1s intended, that is, helping to create 
icroLurcumstances! for avsearchs) at ?whe-pol iticalsWevels,.ctor 
a solution to the Middle East problem. 


The United Nations Disengagement Observer Force 
CUNDOP): has also played, its, part an, helping to. create .an 
atmosphere in which further negotiations can take place. 


The question of Cyprus is once again before us 
at the Thirtieth Session. The problems are complex and 
will engageitthe attention fof alledelegations..) But here again 
the rentbectiveness tof tthe peacekeeping force whith has been 
Garry ine on 4bts -taskiton the ~round in conditions of ssréeat 
difficulty will depend essentially on the co-operation and 
Wel WOnethe partiesydirvectly, .cencerned, 


hedeencep ing can lonly reontinus, sor Course y oi tot 
Has theviull support of ‘all. member states, including practical 
support in the form of prompt payment of peacekeeping assessments, and contribution 
Without the necessary financial resources neither the United 
Nations or individual force contributors can be expected 
for long to carry the responsibilities they have been asked 
to assume. 


STRUCTURAL REFORM: Political Issues and Technical Problems 


Mew Fvresiaent, [vwould like to. comment on one 
particular problem affecting the management of the affairs 
Cf OUL CVOlVIng Organization. Etforts have been made over 
ELNe years to treat technical problems and political issues 
peparately. Yilnevspecialized agencies and technical conferences 
have been mainly devoted to their own immediate concerns, 
while political issues have been discussed primarily in 
these organs with the competence to deal with such matters, 
the Security Council and the General Assembly. 


We well recognize that, even in technical conferences, 
member states must take account of political realities, 
and that in some cases the line of separation between the 
political and technical cannot always be too rigidly drawn. 
But we shall do a serious disservice to our system of cooperation 
within the UN System if we fail to distinguish in a clear 
and unmistakable manner, between, on the one hand, the 
authority and competence of the Security Council and the 
General Assembly in those political fields prescribed by the 
Charter, and, on the other, the competence and authority of 
technical conferences in their respective fields. 


In the meantime, it is the hope of my Government 


that in the spirit of cooperation that has so happily 
characterized the deliberations of the Seventh Special 
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Session, we shall all voluntarily refrain from the introduction 
Of unrelated political considerations into the proceedings 
Omebicyepcctaiizccmagencies@as well as the orgais that Nave 
been assigned specific responsibilities for implementing 

fie decisions Of thesspecial Session. We should allow 

tite se sWOUleSmUOmOot One Wath their technical works. ~ahis 

would surely be in the best interests of each UN member and 

of the organization as a whole. 


Mr. President, the celebration of the thirtieth 
anniversary of the United Nations prompts all of us to reflect 
upon the placesor thaws) Organa zation in the life of the 
international community. Its critics have been many and 
peroistenitgeiusssupporters sometimes wavering. But, whatever 
LeseshOntcOminveswOVver the years, we must recognize the 
Snip vemtaceethat.sin Our -duest for peace and security and 
DUT eSCaucietOnesOlutions tO the great economic and social 
TesuesuOLvounecime, this Universal forum is irreplaceable 
and essential to each of the governments and peoples we 
represent: 
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Mr. speaker, 


The document that I am tabling today, the Final 
Act of the Conference on Security and Co-operation in Europe 
(called from the outset by its initials CSCE) was signed 
at Helsinki on August 1 by the Heads of Government of the states 
of Europe and of Canada and the United States. It “is intended 
to establish the basis for the development of future relations 
between their countries and peoples. It is, therefore, an 
entirely forward-looking document; it does not look back to 
the past. 


Many Canadians have been erroneously led to believe 
that, by signing the Final Act of the CSCE, Canada and its 
allies did something that sanctified the status quo in Europe. 
Lewis rue that ther Soviet Union, for the last thirty years 
ano during, the Ccolrse of the CSCE itself sought to gain 
accepeance of the political and geographical situation in 
Europe. But throughout the Conference, the NATO allies worked 
to avoid a document that could be pointed to in years to come 
as a surrogate Peace Treaty for World War II. Not one word 
Oc, the Pinal Act justities. the claimsthat it ‘constitutes 
recognition of Soviet hegemony in Eastern Europe or of 
the post-war de facto borders. 


Canada entered the negotiations with a specific set 
of concerns. We wanted to play a part in the Conference 
commensurate with our interests in Europe. In this we 
succeeded. We wanted to have incorporated in the Final Act 
measures to assistthe freer movement of people and ideas. 
This goal has been achieved. Worthy of special note in this 
regard is the strong text on the reunification of families 
sponsored by Canada. We sought the development of a confidence- 
building measure involving advance notification of military 
manoeuvres, and, after difficult negotiations, such a measure 
was worked out. Finally, Canada had important economic and 
environmental interests to safeguard and advance, and the 
appropriate texts in the Final Act meet our requirements in 
this Tespect. 


The Final Act provides for a meeting at senior official 
level in Belgrade in 1977 to review progress in implementation 
and possibly to organize a resumed Conference. It is the 
policy of the Government to ensure that, for its part, the 
Final Act is implemented as soon and as completely as possible. 
Copies are being sent to all federal government departments 
and agencies concerned, to provincial governments and to non- 
governmental organizations whose co-operation is essential to 
the carrying out of Canada's responsibilities under the Final 
Act. Copies are now available to the public through the 
outlets of Information Canada. 
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Domestically, we are examining what changes should 
be made in our present practices to meet the moral commitments 


we have accepted. In our bilateral relations we are using 
the document to provide guidance in communiqués, agreements 
andetreatres. ~Multilaterally, consideration is “already being 


given to the matter of implementation in two United Nations' 
bodies, the Economic Commission for Europe and UNESCO. 


I commend this document to the consideration of 
Honourable Members 
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Mr. President, 


Let me begin by thanking you and your government 
for the generous hospitality which France is extending to 
this conference. I am confident that the others here in this 
room share my appreciation. 


Mr. President, distinguished delegates, 


I would also like to take this opportunity to 
acknowledge the honour which has been accorded to Canada to 
preside over this conference of ministers with Venezuela. In 
fact, this is not an ordinary conference but a unique event. 

It is the beginning of a crucial dialogue aimed at establishing 
a sound basis for economic co-operation which will make it 
possible for all of our countries to face the future with 
confidence. 


The challenge we face is tremendous and, I am sure, 
the historic proportions of the task are obvious to everyone 
here today. I believe we can meet this challenge. Each 
one of us is determined to do so, because each one of us 
knows that the consequences of inaction could be grave indeed. 
Thanks to your initiative, Mr. President, we have the solid 
foundations of two preparatory conferences to build on. 
Indeed, these preparations have already defined the framework 
in which we are to organize our work. The number of partici- 
pants in the conference has been limited so that we may 
consider the issues before us in the most efficient and 
constructive manner possible. Its members are, however, 
broadly representative of the various interests at stake 
in the issues before us, representative of the views of 
industrialized countries and of developing countries, of 
consumers and producers. 


Another reason for my optimism is that we have from 
the outset determined a practical and sensible framework 
for the dialogue we are starting. It has not been conceived 
in terms of issues to be hammered out in the space of a 
three-day conference, but rather as a longer, more serious 
process, which shall be divided among four commissions which 
will be working in the months ahead and examining the pros- 
pects of economic co-operation. That is our major task: to 
launch the commissions and to ensure that they will be able 
to carry out their work under the best possible conditions. 


By getting the dialogue started in this way, we 
shall, I believe, be maintaining the momentum generated at 
the Seventh Special Session of the United Nations General 
Assembly and we shall be carrying furtherthe spirit of 
constructive pragmatism that characterized those discussions. 
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All members of this conference must participate in seeking 
solutions if we are to meet the challenge which faces us. 
It is our hope and expectation that, as a result of our 
efforts, the commissions we shall have established will be 
able to approach their tasks with confidence and will find 
that they can bring the full benefits of ingenuity and 
realism to bear on the four sets of issues before them. 


We believe that this ministerial meeting must give 
urgent consideration to a number of crucial procedural questions 
so that the substantive work of the conference can proceed in 
the comissions in the best possible way. In the few days we 
are here together, we shall not be able to settle everything, 
but we shall be able to deal with the essentials; we shall 
not reconcile all diverging views, but we must ensure that 
in the dialogue we thus begin most conflicts can be resolved. 
We shall not create a universal utopia, but we must see to 
it that each country's hopes can be reconciled with a quest 
for progress by the world community as a whole. 


Mr. President, distinguished delegates, 


It is with determination and an acute awareness 
of the responsibilities involved that I assume the role 
you have entrusted to me. I know that my distinguished 
colleague and I shall be able to count on your assistance 
and understanding in directing the proceedings of this 
conference, but I also ask for your indulgence. The unique- 
ness of our task is bound to give rise to unprecedented 
puzzles to your co-chairmen, whether of substance or 
procedure. Let us bring to bear on them not only our intellects 
and ingenuity, but also a genuine spirit of goodwill. I 
consider myself fortunate to be sharing the chairmanship of 
this conference with so distinguished an international states- 
man as Dr. Manuel Pérez Guerrero, and I look forward to our 
work together. Again, let me express to you, Mr. President, 
and to the Government of France, our indebtedness for the 
important role played by your country in giving birth to 
this conterence and for acting as its host. 
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On behalf of the Canadian Government, 1 thank the 
authorities of the Arab Republic of Egypt, particularly 
Foreign Minister Fahmy, for the kind invitation which enabled 
me to come to Cairo and for the generous hospitality they 
extended to me and to members of my delegation. This is my 
first official visit to Egypt -- indeed my first to the 
Middle East, at the beginning of a two-week tour which will 
atsohbringnme fo Saudi,Arabia,.Jordany Iraq and,Israel. 

This journey gives concrete expression to the declared 

policy of my government to strengthen and expand Canada's 
relations with this region of the world. Accordingly, it 

is my hope that our discussions with Foreign Minister 

Fahmy and other Egyptian leaders will give a fresh impetus 

to bilateral relations between Egypt and Canada in all fields. 
While thiseis;thedmajor ‘purpose,of my visit, to,Gairo, iI 

also welcome this opportunity to establish personal contact 
with Egyptian leaders and review with them a number of multi- 
lateral,assues of-utmost, importance for our two.countries 
such(as .current:efforts; within: international organizations 
and at the Paris Conference on International Economic 
Co-operation, to establish a new world economic order 

more favourable to developing countries: on-going developments 
at the UndtedeNations;, thes international security, situation 
including recent serious developments in Lebanon and Angola, 
as well as other developments in the Middle East and the 
prospects for eventual negotiation of a just and stable peace 
in this region. 


I thought it useful, before answering questions, to 
summarize Canadian views and positions on some of these 
questions. 


While not extensive, political relations between 
Egypt and Canada have remained friendly ever since the two 
eountra ese exchanged: diplomatic.missionsyin.1955.,.,Despate, the 
diversity oftheir. national interests, resulting from their 
quite different geopolitical, economic and cultural circumstances, 
our two countries have often found that their perspectives and 
positions on international issues were similar or convergent. 
There are questions, of course, on which our governments have 
occasionally differed or disagreed; but generally speaking, 
these differences have not cast a shadow over our overall 
bilataral relationship, because each country had a proper 
understanding of the other's positions and a proper respect 
for each; other's values,.and.aspirations. 


During the last twenty years, a pattern of constructive 
co-operation on multilateral issues has consequently emerged 
between Egypt and Canada; and this co-operation has intensified 
in recent years, as our two governments came to share more than 
ever before a common approach to world affairs. Both Egypt and 
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Canada, for example, have sought to shore up their independence 
through an appropriate balance in their relations with major 
powers,while maintaining their close links with international 
groupings such as the Arab League and the Organization 

for African Unity in the case of Egypt, or the Commonwealth 
and the Agence de coopération technique et culturelle 

between French-speaking countries, in the case of Canada. 
Furthermore, our two governments are attempting to diversify 
Eheir foreign reldtitons ‘and to establish ‘close “and beneficial 
contacts with countries lying beyond their traditional geo- 
political environment. 


Egypt and Canada also recognize that international 
CO-operation requires an institutional “framework which, Sat 
this stage of history, can only be provided by the United 
Nations and its specialized agencies. Both countries have 
therefore supported the fundamental aims of the United 
Natious “"System*and regularly participated “inivs activities . 
Prvor ,tuethe seventh Special “Session. of “theUnited Naewons 
General Assembly and during its proceedings, for example, 
our two governments sought to defuse the confrontation 
then threatening on international development issues, and 
worked actively towards the consensus resolution which was 
Torrunarery rauonpved “de the conclusion of the sessions, a 
have no doubt that the same constructive spirit will inspire 
Egypt's participation in the Conference on International 
Economic Go-operat ron, whrch hel dives ‘first “séssion im" Paris 
last month. ~As you know, J have the honour to’ be the Co-Chairman 
OF ‘this *conterence:” and both Eeypt and “Canada have been 
appointed to the Energy Commission established by the conference. 
I am therefore looking forward in my dual capacity as Co-Chairman 
and leader of the Canadian Delegation to working closely with 
Egyptian leaders in this endeavour to further international 
CO-Operacren for tie *beneric of “all. 


i tote, finally, that Egypt rs one “of “ene “cotntrics 
which have shown the most interest in the United Nations' 
Habitat Conference, which will take place in the Canadian erty” 
oF "Vancouver ‘next June. Sincé Habitat is a Canadian initiative, 
we are most grateful for the active co-operation which the 
Egyptian Government has extended to the United Nations! 
Secretariat and the Canadian Government in the organization 
of Habitat, through its membership in the Preparatory Committee, 
the hosting in Cairo of the African Regional Meeting and its 
constructive participation in recent proceedings at the General 
Assembly on the Habitat resolution. 
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Obviously, if the Canadian Government is not satisfied 
with the present state of bilateral relations between Egypt 
and Canada, it is essentially because they are not samt ficient ly 
develope duand rextensive’.< On political afifaunrsi,: I.therefore 
hope that consultations between our two governments will be 
more regular and will cover a wider range of issues. In 
tiis: %espectsy drrshoul d) note) thatyrthes discuss ons: J) have, had 
with Foreign Minister Fahmy have been most useful; they should 
be followed, in my view, by frequent meetings between our 
Officials J Rhvethe samen acin, Ughope: that ptynekd loiber possabile 
for Mr. Fahmy to pay in the near future the visit to Ottawa 
which he has accepted to make at my invitation. Furthermore, 
habe Never theney wis) igenena lt lagreementy:on rbot: sides, that,2@ 
new impetus must be given to Egypt/Canada relations in other 
fields such as trade, investment, development and technical 


Borope pation ~(asi wells vasp.culktural adfairs:.4 opWe, have, aot 
explored as intensively as we should the numerous opportunities 
Zor, tchosiem ico-operatiomed ny ithese,-fields.; »\Pexhaps I; should - 


add that, on our side, Canadians for too many years have 
PeTCSi ved modern Egyptinin «terms: ofthe .comfidmet whach has 
marked the recent history of the Middle East. Fortunately, 
regen ti polmticals developments anh this: regitonyas well as 
changin giperceptions in our two scountries will enable us, to 
overcome this handicap. 


The Canadian business community is increasingly 
aware that the Egyptian economy appears on the threshold 
of a perrod eof development, ‘which ‘should prowide jthe basis 
for broader economic exchanges between our two countries. 
Hie iees uit tomrohriraitiic in tthe iSuczrGanal{ othe recovery 
of ithe "Gimai coil fields prcextensive assistance fromeother Arab 
coumtrics, wihelreal fprospectsthat further progress towards 
the peaceful settlement of this country's conflict with one 
of its neighbours will reduce the financial burden of military 
expenditures -- all these factors should encourage Canadian 
industries to participate in the economic development of 
Egypt. Two of the largest Canadian banks have recently 
opened offices in Cairo to foster more Canadian commercial 
and investment activities in Egypt. I have assured the 
Egyptian authorities that the Government of Canada will do 
all in its power to expand trade in both directions, ensure 
that Canadian goods and services -- including industrial _ 
technology -- are available to Egyptian buyers on internationally 
competitive terms, and facilitate the participation of Canadian 
industry in Egypt's economic development. 
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But Egypt remains a developing country, vulnerable 
to the ups and downs of international markets, struggling 
to build up its industrial base and expand its social infrastruc- 
ture an order to improve the living conditions of its Citizeis 
and enable them to develop fully their human potential. The 
Canadian Government believes that Egyptians will benefit 
Substantially from current multilateral efforts to transform 
the world's economic system. Fully supported by the Canadian 
people, the Government of Canada has steadily expanded in 
recent years its economic assistance to developing countries. 


I have informed Foreign Minister Fahmy that, within 
the framework of the new international development strategy 
disclosed last September, active consideration is being 
given to the provision by the Canadian International Develon- 
ment Agency (CIDA) of bilateral technical and financial 
assistance for Egyptian development projects. Such develop- 
ment support could be provided in conjunction with other 
bilateral or multilateral donors. One field might be the 
electrification «programme,of Egypt: Additionally »:I chave 
authorized CIDA to make a contribution of $1 million to the 
special account of the United Nations Development Programme 
POMithe reconstrucmionyo® the Suez Canal’ regionwWe Asma result 
of bunidas cussions jl have anvited, the ‘Arab \Republiceof Egypt 
to send an economic mission to Canada so that officials of 
both governments may explore the opportunities for development 
co=operation . » 


In conclusion, I would like to say a few words on 
the: Middle: Bast Conflict» Canada's policy on this extremely 
complex and tragic dispute aims at balance and objectivity. 
Pt also rests on principle. The implementation of this 
policy has occasionally been questioned by both sides -- 

a symmetry which we find reassuring. 


Letherefore wish .to s}emphasize <that our attempts sat 
objectivity do not reflect an unwillingness to take a stand, 
but rather the conviction that Canadian "grandstanding" 
would serve no useful purpose and could easily jeopardize 
the Canadian contribution to the United Nations peacekeeping 
effort«erlt wastom the basis oh principle that,-im 1956 \the 
Canadian Government deplored the invasion of Egyptian territory 
and took initiatives, at the United Nations, which ensured 
the swift evacuation of the invaded territories; it 15 out 
of firm conviction that since 1967 we have supported Security 
Council Resolution 242 and.all the principles which it 
embodies. The Canadian Government believes that territorial 
acquisition by force is inadmissible and that secure and 
recognized boundaries for all states in the area -- together 
with «respect for their sovereignty, territorial integrity, 
and political independence -- are essential to a just and 
lasting settlement. Equally, any settlement, if it 1S going 
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to be equitable and permanent, will have to take full account 
of the legitimate interests and aspirations of all the peoples 
ef the area including the Palestinian Arabs. 


But Canada is not a party to this dispute; and not 
being a great power, it has no immediate political interests 
in the Middle East conflict. The Canadian Government has 
consistently taken the view that the interested parties 
themselves should seek a negotiated settlement on the basis 
of Security Council Resolutions 242 and 338. 


These resolutions may not be a complete blueprint 
EOrmpe ace: | CheyM@say@tittle. for example, on the Palestinian 
question. But we believe that the two resolutions provide an 
effective framework for meaningful negotiations and state 
forcefully the fundamental principles which must be accepted 
by all parties if progress is to be made towards a peaceful 
settlement. 


Canada has been a consistent contributor to United 
Nations' peacekeeping in the Middle East since its inception. 
At present we are, providing the largest: contingentyo£ the 
United Nations Emergency Force in the Sinai. We consider that, 
through our participation in the United Nations Emergency Force 
and in the United Nations Disengagement Observer Force, we 
are assisting tangibly in maintaining the possibility of a 
final negotiated settlement. It would be a matter of serious 
concern to the Canadian Government, however, if it appeared 
inet theprelative stability which the United Nations! 
peacekeeping efforts help provide,lessened the urgency of 
comprehensive negotiations in the minds of the various parties. 


The Canadian Government regards as a very positive 
and hopeful step last September's agreement between Egypt and 
Israel providing for a second Sinai disengagement. The 
role of President Sadat and his government in joining with 
others to achieve this agreement has indeed been an important 
contribution to eventual peace. While the progress made by 
both parties in implementing the terms of the Sinai Disengagement 
Agreement has been encouraging, the Canadian Government considers 
it essential that the momentum of the painstaking search for 
an OVerdi1 Setiilenens bessustained. 


When such fundamental issues as security, sovereignty, 
the fate of displaced peoples, mutual acceptance and recognition 
are involved, negotiations cannot but be difficult and complex, 
particularly when compounded by thirty years of strife and 
bitterness. However, the hope has to be kept alive that it 
will be possible for the parties concerned, including the 
Palestinian Arabs, to agree on a settlement. Much fortitude, 
patience and persistence, as well as respect for the dignity 
of all are required; but the implications of failure for the 
area and for the world at large are so grave and so frightening, 
that all concerned should be imbued by a spirit of compromise 
and accommodation. 
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betore | get inte the substance of my discussions 
With Saudi leaders, T want to say that 1 am delighted to have 
had this opportunity to escape the Canadian winter and visit 
Saudi Arabia. 1 wish to express my warmest thanks to my very 
kind ‘host, Prince Saud, who together with his colléagues and 
officials, has gone out of his way to make my stay here both 
pleasant and memorable. I should also like to stress how deeply 
honoured I was to be received yesterday by His Royal Highness 
Crown Prince Fahd with whom I had a most interesting exchange 
of views. 


Petiiwk atl Or you are aware that this ts my first 
Waste to tive Middle Hast. “Il have Gust come from Catro where I 
Was received by President Sadat. I had very useful talks with 
Foreign Minister Fahmy and other leading members of the Egyptian 
GOVeriment; durany the next few days I plan to Stop “in Jordan, 
Iraq and Israel. My purpose in coming to the Middle East is 
to obtain at first hand an appreciation of the problems, achieve- 
ments and aspirations of the different countries of this region 
which everyone acknowledges has had and continues to have a major 
Diece, ii WwOoria history and politics. As the homeland of Islam 
and as a country whose economic importance is increasing rapidly, 
SAvdlentadbla oes al essential part of my itinerary, 


In my comprehensive talks with Prince Saud and other 
WiMtioeters we have Sought to find ways, and means. ot turther 
developing the very friendly bilateral relations which already 
exist between Canada and Saudi Arabia. Our approach has been 
first to identify various key economic and other objectives of 
our two countries and then to proceed to a discussion as to now 
CoeMcouluny vodmicoOntripute. to the realization of these oabyectives. 
im this connection, Saudi, authorities have briefed me “on ‘the 
impressive aims of the country's five-year development plan and 
Pyhave- outlined Canadian o1l amport needs, investment policies 
and Willingness “and ability to. contribute to the fulfilment 
Of Saudi development plans in a number of key sectors.” (Our 
discussions have revealed that there are many and wide-ranging 
possibilities for Saudi-Canadian economic co-operation and that 
both countries are able and willing to seek closer and mutually 
advantageous relations. As a gauge of the seriousness with which 
Pot sides ititend tO pursue this goal, 1 am very pleased to 
announce that the governments of the Kingdom of Saudi Arabia 
and Canada have decided to establish a Joint Committee for 
Economic and Technical Co-operation. Prince Saud and I have 
signed a Memorandum of Understanding on this subject and it has 
been agreed that this committee will hold its first meeting ian 
early summer in Ottawa. As a further indication of the growing 
bilateral ties between our two countries, Prince Saud has given 
me the very welcome news that a Saudi Ambassador to Canada, to 
be resident in Ottawa, will soon be nominated. 


With regard to international economic issues, we have 
in particular discussed the prospects for the Conference on _ 
International Economic Co-operation which got underway in Paris 
last month. Given the fact that this important conference was 
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orginally proposed by the Saudi Government and that T am one of 


the conference's two co-chairmen, Saudi Arabia and Canada have 
aeopectaleanleresteinmciuscussing the work of this conference in 

Piece eKeyV SEbelUS Oteelvetey, raw materials, development and finance. 
I haveraisor reviewed with Prince Saud, and the Mittister of Finance, 


international monetary issues as well as Saudi and Canadian 

aid programmes which are an increasingly impovtane Pate, Om the 
foreign policy of both countries. We have agreed that Canada and 
Saudi Arabia will keep in continuing contact on all these impor- 
tant world economic issues. 


On sGhe polwtica! Side, Prince Saud and I examined the 
CULTSNte sleUatrOmiinetme Middle East, including the recent 
Disengagement Agreement between Israel and Egypt; the work of the 
Unveed Natwvons Emergency Force in the Sinai and the United Nations 
Disengagement Observer Force in the Golan Heights; and the efforts 
of UNRWA (United Nations Relief and Works Agency for Palestine 
henigec ss tOnmeileycepicamisery of the Palestinian refugees. 
Catiadd, as) YOU ale aware, is one of the largest contributors 
both to UNRWA and the United Nations' peacekeeping forces. In 
these discussions, i have not attempted to suggest what the 
UeGiiis Oteany eventual, Middle Hast peace settlement should: be. 
The Canadian Government has consistently taken the view that 
[Nem In relosucuhantiles must themselves seék a negotiated settle- 
Nent One¢iesDaci= "Or sccuraty Council Resolutions 242 and 358 
and all the principles which they embody. The Canadian Government 
believes that secure and recognized boundaries for all states in 
Che avers eOccunet wien respect tor their sovereignty, territorial 
integrity and political independence are essential. to a just and 
Passing SeLtrcment. LauallyV, any settlement; 1f at is goang to 
be equitable and permanent, will have to take full account of 
the degatimate anterests and aspirations of all the peoples of 
the varer Mc ludiieomtne: Palestinian Arabs. |It 25 in this context 
that I have been most interested to hear the view on the Middle 
East question of the Saudi Government, a government which has both 
an important interest in the problem and the capacity to play 
aneimportant role any bringing about a settlement. 
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I am most pleased to have this opportunity to speak 
to you tonight. 1 would like to thank you, as my host, for 


your invitation. to visit Israel.and for the kind hospitality 
you have extended to me and my delegation since my arrival. 
ere in, isracl, jam remindéd of the great role.of the Jewish 
people throughout history in bringing to all mankind so many 
Significant contributions in numerous and diverse areas of 
human endeavour. Indeed, in Canada also, I am struck by the 


contribution which Canadians of the Jewish faith have made in 
the intellectual, artistic, professional and business life of 
GE sCOURCT Y 3 


As you have pointed out, Mr. Minister, despite 
differences in the history, the make-up and the geo-political 
Situation of our two countries, we have in common the social 
experience of young nations,built to a large extent by immigrants. 
We also share a heritage of common values which has provided 
the basis for close co-operation between Israel and Canada 
within international organizations. 


Ihe consolidation and furthér expansion of bilateral 
PelatiOus Wittaisrae! as well as with, all countries aim the 
Middle East is an important element of Canadian diplomacy in 
POLS CectoOn es Inoitself, this goal would have been a sufficient 
motive to accept the kind invitation extended to me by your 
government; but sin addition, I welcome this opportunity to 
ertaDi ish personal contacts with you, and with other Israela 
beacers. lawas particularly looking forward to,in depth 
dtscussions of iexracii positions and perceptions an,the political 
Situation in this region of the world; and the meetings we 
have Nad so far have amply confirmed the usefulness of such 
exchanges. I hope to resume these discussions with you, Mr. 
Minister, before Jong == this, time in Canada; for it 15, with 
Bream Diedsine that |.invitesyou to pay .an,offlesal visit £0 
our country. .As I noted earlier in another capital, Canadian 
PaLicy On the Middle Bast 1S not. fixed, in stone; it réerlects 
the existing political circumstances in time and is, therefore, 
liable to change as these circumstances evolve. That is why 
I wish to consult more frequently, in the future, with leaders 
ike \Vourse Lt. 


Given that we share a common outlook in many respects, 
I am correct, I ‘believe, in characterizing relations between 
Canada and Israel as excellent. As you have pointed out, many 
thousands of Canadians travel to Israel each year and these 
visits are reciprocated by the broad range of Israelis who 
travel in turn to Canada. On the economic front we have 
witnessed last year yet another increase in our two-way trade. 


During the course of my trip to the Middle East, I 
have visited several of Israel's Arab neighbours. Consequently, 
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the magnitude of the problems associated with the search 
Por peace. in, thas areayot, the world are fully in my mind. 
Canada's fundamental and unalterable concern has always 
been to make its contribution towards'a just’ and durable 
peace. Gvernavestrived to. do this in avery dirett way 
through our participation in the United Nations Emergency 
Force in the Sinai which is larger than that provided by 
any other country and the United Nations Disengagement 
Observer Force on the Golan Heights. If these forces 

can continue to provide a measure of stability between 
Israel and her neighbours and can help to establish and 
maintain a climate in which substantive negotiations can 
take place, Canada fully intends to maintain its 
contribution. 


The Government and the people of Canada supported 
tiesestablisument. Of che Stdte of Israel in 1948. "its 
right to exist as an independent state in the Middle 
Bast gla Cie = nightsot its people to live in peace, within 
Secivceand) recognized boundaries, and that still “continues 
as, the policy or the Government of Canada.” In no way 
Ras thas-support ever been directed against Israel "s 
neighbours. Indeed, Canada has sought to maintain a 
policy of balance “and objectivity in the Middle East 
conflict. We firmly believe that al] the peoples of 
this region have the same right to peaceful and prosperous 
development behind secure boundaries. 


The Canadian Government has never attempted 
to assert any preconceived notions as to what might 
eGroetituce the details or an eventual Middle East peace 
agreement. While the achievementof a just and equitable 
settlement has always been a major concern in Canada, it 
has been my government's view that the parties themselves 
must solve their problems through negotiations on the basis 
of Security Council Resolutions 242 and 338 and all 
the principles they embody as this continues to constitute 
a valid framework upon which to base the deliberations 
required to achieve a just and lasting settlement. Canada 
has therefore welcomed the achievement of a second interim 
accord between Israel and Egypt as an important contribution 
ime tie Ve pvotiating process. 


I know that decisions are very difficult when 
the security and sovereignty of states are at issue. It 
is my hope that the parties concerned will continue to 
find the fortitude necessary to make the difficult 
choices which will be required if the momentum towards 
peace is to be built on and expanded. I recognize, Mr. 
Minister, as do you, that regrettable incidents such 
as the passage of the resolution at the United Nations 
equating Zionism with racism, which Canada vigourously 
opposed, do little to contribute to a climate of mutual 
tolerance and understanding so vital in any negotiations. 


Wemonderstand the difficult situation acim 
Israel. This should not dissuade you, however, because 
Vousdte stecourageousspeople, from actively pursuing, the 
search for meaningful negotiations which are essential 
iplotacl ism Lovdciteve the peace and security it so 
ardentiy desires. 


Canmada "onsaders it vital to any Lasting 
Settlement ithat) tiene be respect for the soverei patty. 
territorial integrity and political independence of 
every state inytiee Middle Bast. The Government of @anada 
remains unalterably opposed to any attempt to challenge 
Gives TiC VO Msracr COUliver within secure and. recognized 
Bouncariveswstree from threat and acts of force. At 
the same time it is the Canadian Government's view that 
the Palestinian people should be heard and participate 
Hreievorclrulolscmreccardinge thear destiny.» Indeed, my 
strong impression as I conclude my visit to the Middle 
Bast as that there will be no solution unless the legitimate 
mcverests of the Palestinians are met. 


in conclusion, Mr. Minister, I thank you again 
for the kindness and hospitality you have shown me. _ I 
Mipesure wenatetiewaiscussions | have had withthe President, 
the Prime Minister and with you will enable me to 
apprecicauc Nettcretne ditfrculties you face wor sour 
quest for peace. Let me leave with you Canada's hope 
that favourable circumstances will be brought about which 
Will facilitate the achievement of a peace Settlement 
Pitenow et sddectit hirther impetus to the full realization 
Oey Our COUNLTY. Sioreatspromise. 
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Uiemsecretary Ose state for Extérnal Atfairs., 
the Honourable Allan J. MacEachen confirmed today that 
Canadian authorities were aware that two non-scheduled flights 
of Cubana Airlines, one en route to Guinea Bissau and 
one from Brazzaville, landed at Gander on January 13 and 14. 
Under he Convention om International Civil Aviation, any 
civil aircraft of any signatory country engaged in non- 
scheduled civil aviation flights may make technical stops 
at Gander. 


Because these flights were to Guinea Bissau and 
from Brazzaville, Canadian authorities impressed upon the 
Cuban authorities on January 21 that their landing privileges 
in Gander are subject to the requirements of the International 
Civ eavidierowe convention if flights of any country .using 
Gandeimarestnoughteseto be violating the provisions of the 
CONVeNt TOleeWeasnallanvoke our right to inSpect the air- 
Crate 10, questr1on.. 


This matter was raised with Canadian authorities 
Dyer ElCo ato woOnmoanuary 72>. No formal representations 
were made. As the record shows, Canada had taken action before 
Chee mMatter wasmraisedubyeU.o. officials, andothose,officials 
were so informed. 
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I wish to announce that nuclear cooperation 
agreements have been signed with the Governments of the 
Republic of Korea and the Republic of Argentina, and 1 
am tabling today copies of the texts of these agreements. 


The Agreement with the Republic of Korea was 
Signed in Seoul on January 26. It will allow the sale 
to the Republic of Korea of a CANDU power reactor produced 
by Atomic Energy of Canada Limited to go forward, the 
attendant commercial and financing arrangements having 
been already concluded. 


The -Repuvlic or KOreanis a developing Country in 
Ufee process G1 Seni loant Industrial ivationw. Pes economy 
is basically sound and its pattern of growth has been 
remarkable in recent years, but it has large power require- 
ments over the coming periods which its indigenous fuel 
recOuULcGces@are NOC I ad pOsttion to Sdtisty. AS part of ies 
Cfroris CO gencrare sUmilcient energy fOr Les programmes. of 
industrialization and development, the Republic of: Korea 
has established a Significant programme of nuclear power 
VeneritiGiy) (ie sacquisition of a CANDU power regetor 1s 
imtended= to. supplement the country's nuclear power genération 
programme, The Republic of Korea 15 already burlding a 
power Treactor supplied from the USA and 15 contracting for one 
additional wunit from that source. 


The Agreement with Argentina was signed in Buenos 
Rares. today, St covers the sale of a CANDU reactor to the 
Argentine Republic and attendant technical cooperation pursuant 
to contracts which were concluded in 1974. World-wide inflation 
Since that tame. was created difficulties and ithe commercial 
terms of those JVatter contracts are currently being renegotiated. 


Argentina is an important Latin American country 
which has had harmonious relations with its neighbours for over 
100 years. It is a member of the International Atomic Energy 
Agency. It has had a successful nuclear development programme 
for over 25 years and operates a number of research reactors 
as well as a heavy water moderated power reactor built with 
the cooperation of the Federal Republic of Germany. 
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The cooperation to be undertaken under these 
two Agreements reflects the position announced by the 
Prime Minister in 1975 when he noted that Canada would 
continue to seek to make available to developing countries 
the benefits of the peaceful applications of nuclear energy 
provided that adequate guarantees against the possible 
diversion of such cooperation to non-peaceful explosive 
purposes were available. This is a position endorsed by 
other nuclear suppliers. 


These Agreements provide that identified nuclear 
expor us, incluging nuclear technology in physical storm, 
shall only be authorized on the basis of coverage by an 
intergovernmental guarantee that: 


pe eleetcCons supplied or “items produced with 
these, including subsequent generations, 
will not be diverted to any non-peaceful 
Cex DLOsiVespurpose, 


2) these guarantees sare verified through inspection 
mechanisms of the International Atomic, Energy 
Agency, 


See ciatertceretransfer of itemS—stppliedsand 
items produced with these including subsequent 
ponerations of nuclear materialionly be done 
Wiehe thevconsent of the Government of Canada, 


DWmpeiacethescnrachnent and reprocessing of nuclear 
material supplied, or nuclear material produced 
Witheatens supplied, only be done with tne 
consent of the Government of Canada, 


5) that IAEA safeguards and other mechanisms of 
Dalacermiiawerification for aspects Of guarantees 
where the IAEA system is not applicable, be in 
Hiaceuucrmepe life of the supplied item or for 
items susceptible to these guarantees, produced 
from these items, and 


6) that adequate measures for the physical security 
Cf materials be in place to protect the supplied 
items from the threat of subnational diversion. 


The safeguards commitments including the application 
of the IAEA inspection system undertaken by the Republic of 
Korea and the Republic of Argentina represent juridical 
assurances of @ high order which fully meet international 
standards and Canadian safeguards policy. 
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I am happy to oecea® on the progress which has been 
made in initiating a dialegue among industrialized and developing 
eountries an the; Conterence on International’ Economic: Cooperation. 
I have attended two meetings in Paris as Co-Chairman of the 
Conference, a function which I share with the Venezuelan 
Minister of State for International Economic Affairs, Dr. Manuel 
Perez Guerrero. We have worked together very closely from the 
start and I want to pay tribute to his wisdom, knowledge and 
good judgement. 

The Conference on International Economic Cooperation 
is a new venture in international diplomacy bringing together 
27 participants -- 19 developing countries and 8 developed 
members including the European Community. Seven of the 
developing countries are members of OPEC whereas 12 are oil 
importing countries. The membership of the Conference has been 
selected to be broadly representative of the interests of the 
world community as a whole, with the exception of Eastern Europe 
and China which are not: (participating. 

The use of Co-Chairmen from the two groups to head the 
Conference and the Commissions is a new technique in conferences 
of this kind. Limited but representative membership may ensure 
that any consensus reached at the Conference is broadly acceptable 
to the international community. It may also make Gt possible 
to replace! the highly politicized,and often stcGrile debate won 


international economic problems by a pragmatic and systematic 


approach to complex questions which cannot be resolved by 
rhetoric. Limited membership may also be conducive to better 
understanding and hence to a more earnest and direct attack 
on specific issues. 

The, origins) of, this, Conference, are, diverse, and. are 
reflected in its character. What began as a reaction to the 
quadrupling of petroleum prices in late 1973 has evolved over 
the past two years into a Conference designed to examine many 
of the world's major economic problems, in addition to those 
associated with energy. The Conference will undoubtedly 
address the various demands for changes in the world's economic 
system which have been put forward by developing countries in 
the United Nations. Sincenthe fist) tpocti oescie Gil peace 
rise Canada has been a consistent advocate of such a consumer, 
producer dialogue and has in particular advocated including 
the "innocent victims" -- the most seriously affected 
developing countries -- in the dialogue. I am therefore 
particularly gratified that the Conference cam truthfully 
be described as a dialogue between developed and developing 
countries, between producers and consumers of petroleum, and 
between producers and consumers: of other \raw*materials, 

During the coming year che Confercrec will attempt 
to reach agreement by consensus on a variety of important 
issues in the fields of energy, raw materials, development 
and finance. It is ayope that wn the processsituwillenake 
a peel tive! Gonkr imei EO <<) NeW Ora Of international mcanencns 
cooperation by fostering better understanding and by stimulating 
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GATT, the FAO, the International Monetary Fund and the World 
Bank. 

The Ministerial Mecting in December which President 
Giscard d'Estaing opened and which Dr. Perez Guerrero and I 
chaired brought together Ministers fror the twenty-seven 
members of the Conference. We agreed on the creation of four 
Commissions (for energy, raw materials, development, and 
PinancialsAatiairs) _wach. consists.of 15..members,. five 
representing developed, and ten representing developing 
members | We agreed on, the Co-Chairmen for each,of+ the four 
Commissions and approved general guidelines regarding the 
work of the Conference. 

At a follow-up meeting last week, Dr. Perez Guerrero 
and I, as Conference Co-Chairmen, together with the eight Co- 
Chairmen of the four Commissions reviewed preparations for the 
work of the Commissions. We agreed that each of the Commissions 
should meet five times between now and July and we made a 
number of recommendations with respect to the duration of 
meetings, participation by observers, and other procedures. 
While the initial meetings of the Commission will probably 
deal, with organizataonal,and, procedural. matters), belgeve 


they will quickly move .on to substantive questions... A,megting 


efsseniorvwofficials .from the,-27 members may, vrevaew the 
progress of the Commissions in about five months' time ~-- 
probably in June. It is expected,that,«a Ministerial Meeting 


will be held next December to conclude the work of the 


Commissions. Pere: 


The two Co-Chairmen of thes Conferences have’ a 
particularly sensitive role to play. Although all participants 
in the Conference on International Economic Cooperation are 
prepared to approach issues in a positive and cooperative 
manner, there is a broad range of differing national interests 
and philosophies among the developed, developing and OPEC 
members of the Conference. To a degree, it was this very 
diversity of interests and the consequent difficulty of 
providing leadership equally responsive to both the Group 
of 8 -- the developed members -- and the Group of 19 -- 
the developing members -- which led to the choice of two Co- 
Chairmen as a technique for organizing the Conference. This 
co-direction of the Conference is symbolic of the determinatio) 
of the member countries to work together and to accept shared 
responsibility tor “the results? *shusteas Dr. Perez Guerraro 
and I have a certain responsibility for ensuring that the 
work of the Conference proceeds in an orderly and constructive 
manner so the Co-Chairmen of the Commissions have a 
responsibility for quiding “Che work of “thefr’ Commissions so 
that they achieve results which are broadly acceptable to 
the international -conmunity, ancluding those countrres wivren 
are not members of the Conference. “I have, ofcourse, been 
working very closely with Dr. Perez Guerrero to achieve that 
goal, and I am sure that the Co-Chairmen of the Commissions 


Well also work asa ‘team. 


BE | 


Canada is a member of two of the four Commissions: 
Energy and Development. The dialogue in the Energy Commission 
may eventually encompass such sensitive issues as oil prices, 
indexation and spf: of supply. We hope that it will lead 
to increased stability in the international oil market which 
would facilitate the orderly planning and development of 
Canada's own energy needs. I also trust the dialogue will 
make a real contribution to solving the problems of the 
developing countries most seriously affected by the rise in 
oil and other prices. 

I am particularly pleased that Canada will 
participate in the work of the Development Commission. As you 
know Canada has won considerable respect in the Third World 
form tse stand on development questions. I can assure you 
Canada will continue this positive approach in the Development 
Commission whach will probably consider a’ broad’ range™of issues 
in such key areas as food and agricultural development, 
industrial and technological cooperation, trade liberalization, 
and official development assistance. 

Canada is not a member of the Raw Materials and 
Finance Commissions. As they may deal with a number of vital 
issues such-as the stabilization of commodity prices, the 
stabilization of earnings derived from commodity exports and 
international financial questions, we do have a substantial 
interest in their proceedings. We shall, therefore, be 


following the work of these Commissions closely through our 


observers in them. We expect to consult frequently and 
closely with our colleagues in the Conference who are 
participating in these Commissions. 

I think that we have got off to a good start. 
Canada has been given an important part in shaping this new 
instrument of international cooperation. That may be a 
matter of satisfaction but it is also a challenge which we 


shall faithfully seek to meet. 
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Mr. Ambassador, 


I would like to welcome you publicly to Canada and to 
wish you and your family a most satisfying and enjoyable stay 
in our country. I look forward to working with you in promoting 
our co-operative efforts and in resolving our problems for the 
mutual benefit of both our countries. 


The Treaty on Extradition which has just been ratified 
marks the evolution of one of Canada's oldest treaty relation- 
lips WAG eeiemUndted states.» It will replace a seriés- of 
arrangements Which date back to 1842. For Canada, our 
extradition arrangements with the United States are far and 
away the most important we have with any country. In this, 
as in so many other aspects of our relations with the United 
States, "OUL Proximity penerates contacts and problems on a 
scale dwarfing those which exist between Canada and other 
countries. 


Tiagsmnew Ifeaty 1S very important to us. ft is the 
PROduc ew OLecCarciulgnegotaations over a decade dtyiwiidy help 
the law enforcement authorities of our two countries to deal 
more effectively with some of the most dramatic and intractable 
problems faced by contemporary society on this continent - such 
problems as hi-jacking of aircraft, political kidnapping and 
G@uepottenecs- ws under Ghe new Treaty, 1t will aiso be easier 
fo handle aewide range of extraditable offences whith , while 
tess) fikely (to make the headlines, pose basic problems for 
Dileeaui@iistlacion Of justice in both countries 


The Treaty is one more example of the harmonious 
relations between Canada and the United States. The negotiations 
and other preparatory work which produced this treaty are 
typical of the common sense approach to so much of our ongoing 
bilateral relations which seldom comes to public attention. 
ines podacticadeapproacito the resolution of bilateral quéstions 
which is made possible by similarities in our basic values 
ad Which 15 retaected in this Treaty has, of course, béen a 
constant element in the development of the beneficial relations 
which exist between our two countries. 


Because of the scope and complexity of our relations, 
we inevitably and frequently make decisions which affect the 
igterests Oftie other.) This underscores the necessity for 
careful management of our relations. 


I welcome today's ceremony not only for the intrinsic 
value of the Treaty itself, but also for its symbolic value as a 
model of co-operation and mutual respect between our two countries. 
I find it particularly appropriate that so soon after your arrival 
we should have this opportunity to ratify together this further 
important link in Canada-United States relations. 
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NUCLEAR SUPPLIERS 


EXTRACT FROM A SPEECH 
DELIVERED IN THE HOUSE 

oF Commons, MarcH 23, 1976 
BY THE SECRETARY OF 

STATE FOR EXTERNAL AFFAIRS, 
THE HONOURABLE | 
ALLAN J. MAcEACHEN, 

oN NucLEAR PROLIFERATION 
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We have recently completed a series of meetings 
with other nuclear suppliers in an effort to improve our 
system of international safeguards. 


International standards, as honourable members will 
Yealize, are not’ static. “They ‘have’ been ‘in evolution since 
the first agreements for co-operation in the peaceful application 
of nuclear energy were concluded in the 1950s. The trend in 
safeguards evolution has been one toward increased stringency 
both in the legal commitments and verification mechanisms which 
are required. 


The most significant development, of course, that has 
taken place in the evolution of the safeguards system was 
the entry iwto effect of the-mon-proli feration treaty Mig o70y 
Nuclear suppliers, who have certain generally defined obligations 
under the N.P.7T., met for a number of years’ in’ order to define 
these obligations to a satisfactory working level. In August, 
1974, countries that shared or were about to share these obligations. 
including the United Kingdom, the U.S.S.R., the United States, 
the Federal Republic of Germany, Japan and Canada, reached a 
basic consensus, one which was notified to the International 
Atomic Energy Agency on August 22 of that year, setting out 
mere tuterpretacionw in some cetar |’: 


The ‘polircy of the countries which accepted this consensus 
réquiréd, as a minimum, that in transfers of ‘certain nuclear é€quip- 
ment and materials to non-nuclear weapons states not party to 
Shear. hk. Guie sareguaras “system “of the I SVP ANP app lrcapie ltd 
endividual projects pe ‘applied.’ The ‘participating countries} 
which were later joined by others, also stated an undertaking 
by the recipient not to use the supplied items for any explosive 
or other non-peaceful purposes as a prerequisite for the transfer. 
Recognizing the non-proliferation treaty as the keystone for 
international safeguards, Canada participated in these discussions 
and accepted the norms which were already consistent with Canadian 
policy as a”“basic, Standard ‘for the ‘safeguards ‘?t “reqiitréd ?) We 
cia. a5 @ country, go further than ‘thi's *partrculer -eonsersus 
to which I refer; we went beyond the breadth of the "trigger 
Tist™. which Ts“fally outlined in’ tié “backgrotnd "paper<thaev? 
tabléd tin’ the House ‘on January 30°'° ‘The details “of “that -polrey 
BT6 Clearly set out*in that Gocument’ 


In line with the argument that has been made today by 
the honourable member for Nanaimo-Cowichan-The Islands, the 
government was acutely conscious of the fact that one supplier 
cannot Succeed” unilaterally ‘tn raising the international ‘sate- 
guards standard and that Canada's forward position on safeguards 
and exports would only have real value and significance it tne 
other major, significant suppliers also agreed to a similar set 
Of policres. 


bo 


Accordingly, a number of bilateral discussions have 
been dinitiated,,by,, Canada.since,the,end of, 1974, both on the jével 
of officials, and.in the context,.of meetings held hy, the, Prame 
Minister and ayselfin »dn part, -7~ and, lL think In signiticans 
part -- as a result of these initiatives meetings among the 
officials of a. number of countries have been, held, over, .the 
past year to examine the question of safeguards in great detail. 
There were diplomatic discussions of a sensitive nature, as 
the honourable member pointed out earlier, and in such cases 
it iS up, tothe, panticipants,.. if sthey, wisi,,to do. so, oC outline 
thei role .and, policy...) should, lake: todo, that, today .on 
behalf of the Government of Canada. I might say that all major 
suppliers, presently on,..the international.market shared these 
consultations, and more may, do, so..., Let, me. only, say this, that 
as a result of these international meetings Canada has notified 
certain other interested countries of the standards of safeguards 
required under .its, national. policy. pursuant .to the .consensus., 
This was also done by other participants. 


This position reflects, much, thougi mot nmecessariny. 
all, Gf the policy set out in the background paper fF heve tabied. 
Lt »ks., -homeven, fully .consistent, with, that policy, stipulating, 
as it .does, that transfers .of .certain .cquipment, materials .and 
technology will only be authorized on the basis of a formal 
governmental assurance from recipients to exclude uses which 
would wesult in any nuclear explosive devices. These transfers 
would also trigger the application of the safeguard system of 
the »T Ask An, ,and .their »retransfer.to any third .country could 
only be done on the basis of the consent of the Government of 
Canada. 


It .tS also, .stipulated.that.sate guards should apply 
towthe: aitems..covered.for.their useful .life .as well.as to the 
subsequent. generation,of nuclear material produced....1t refers 
to the desirability of), imposing; provisions, for mutual -agreement 
between supplier and recipient on arrangements for reprocessing, 
storage, alternative .use, transfer .or ,retranster.or any .plutonium 
and highly-enriched uranium that is covered. The observance 
of recommendations and standards for the physical protection 
of nuclear materials and facilities forms part of this under- 
taking. The standards also call for safeguards to be triggered 
by the transfer of technology for heavy-water production enrich- 
ment and reprocessing. Canadian policy, I should say parenthe- 
tically, places safeguards as well on reactor technology. 


It. also sets out some of the aréas where the govern- 
ment considers progress necessary for promoting non-proliferation, 
such as the promotion of regional fuel cycles. These are described 
in the background paper. The standard does not, as Canada would 
have wished, stipulate that safeguards be applied to the full 
nuclear programme of the recipient country. Such a requirement 
1s not, however, precluded and achievement of a consensus on this 
question may be a future result of efforts in the suppliers' groups 


isrovicwitictwei ven an exposition of Canada’s position. 
ints .pOsiton, OF policy wis, of course, shared by the other 
supplier countries concerned about the problem. As the Prime 
Minister has stated, however, there has been no secret agree- 
ment or binding international treaty enforcing this standard. 
What there has been, as a result of consultation among senior 
technical officials, 1S a consensus decision expressed in 
unilateral form by a number of countries to accept certain 
safeguards principles in all cases of nuclear exports to non- 
nhucpeareweapon istates, whether party to the N.PsL. or not. 
More countries are likely, on the basis of review, to make such 
ardecision. 


The Canadian Government has pressed, in its discussions, 
for the highest possible level of safeguards to be applied 
Popo muielcaGgetranstcer,  «Werare satisfied that much progress 
has Decnamade aS) 2esult ofethis effort and that further 
Propress Can be made. it iS one further stage in the evolution 
of the international safeguards system. The London Club 
conclusions, as the suppliers' meetings have been called, have 
Decipamslceessc une Navescovered one of the difficulties 
Enact 1S encountered sby a single country acting alone. 
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FOR IMMEDIATE RELEASE 


STATEMENT BY THE’ SECRETARY 
OF STATE FOR EXTERNAL 
AFFAIRSs THE HONOURABLE 
ALLAN J. MACEACHEN, 

IN THE House oF Commons, 
MarcH 23, 1976 
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Mr. Speaker, I appreciate the opportunity provided by the 


motion to comment on Canadian-policy with respect to nuclear sales 

abroad and to underline the dedication and interest of the Canadian 
government in the cause of non-proliferation. As Honourable Members 
havetsaidy*nuctear proligeration) is? avdangeri ini the! worldgocAdt is a 


broad, political problem which arises from the transfer of one 
state's nuclear technology to another and also from the vertical 
proliferation in the arsenals of the superpowers of the world. It 
seems to me Honourable Members took a limited view of Canada's 
mle Gncopingrwith the problem, particularly of the reasons. for 
Canada's transferring nuclear technology in certain cases to other 
countries of the world in discharge of treaty obligations. 


The’ Subyechiis extensiver’ I. should Adke. tohdeal aarth it 
under the following headings: first, why are we in the business of 
transferring nuclear technology, nuclear material and nuclear 
equipment; second, what effect would the moratorium which has been 
advocated by all previous speakers have internationally and domestically; 
thard,” there "vs, thessavepuard system, what at) canido) and what, at 
cannot dos fourth, “what as Canadas role in) the, London’ club mind what 
Wor Ge *tne Tecent, conclusions: of the: suppliers' groups andgedinal ly, 
there as theo special ‘case of India. 


As a country and as a signatory to the non-proliferation 
treaty we have undertaken to transfer technology to’ other countries 
for peaceful purposes. We all know that at present throughout the 
world nuclear power is the major alternative to hydro resources and 
fossil fuels. We also know that a number of developing countries 
ane developed Countrics require) nuclearipower ‘to Hurther therm 
economic and social development. So far in this debate not one 
speaker has mentioned the cry of the world's developing countries 
for access to nuclear technology. Most developing countries have 
adhered to the non-proliferation treaty. They say, ''We have 
undertaken these obligations but developed, industrialized countries 
of the world are failing in their responsibilities to make) available 
to us nuclear technology."' That technology is urgently needed in 
certain developing countries as a source of power. It is not urgently 
needed in all of them, though it is in some. 


When the Honourable Member for Nanaimo-Cowichan-The Islands 
recited our association with countries such as India, Pakistan, the 
Republic of Korea, and Argentina, he failed to underline that each 
of those countries is a developing country urgently in need of 
additional power resources in order to maintain their development 
and inch forward a bit in humanity's struggle for an improved standard 
of living. About this aspect not one word was said. Every spokesman 
on the other side ignored it totally. The Prime Minister (Mr. Trudeau) 
put the matter clearly when he said in his speech to the Nuclear 
ASs oc ation + tin (Ottawa “on “June (17,01 92S: 


BAS 


"Tt would be: unconscionable under, any circumstances, to 
deny to the developing countries the most modern of 
technologies, as assistance in their quest for higher 
living standards. But, in a world increasingly concerned 
about) depleting! reservese Of) fossil, SUbises about, iood 
shortages, and about the need to reduce illness, it 
would be irresponsible as well to withhold the advantages 
of: thes huclear age, -,.ofs power reactors,;. agricul tural 
isotopes, cobalt beam-therapy units." 


In Canada we have developed this high technology. It is 
one of the show pieces of Canadian industry and has application 
throughout the world. This afternoon honourable gentlemen are 
saying, “Smt ont.) dook inward.) Keep: ¢has;technology,;am Canada 
because we do not want to be as other countries and take risks." 
We take some risks, admittedly. They say, "We prefer to withdraw 
than to confront the dilemma proposed by our policy, namely, how 
can we share this technology with the rest of the world and at the 
same time avoid the proliferation of nuclear weapons?" That is 
the dilemma. 


The Honourable Member said it was a moral issue, but he 
ignored the moral question which we, as a rich, developed country 
would face if we did as he proposed and refused to take risks 
which other developed countries, take - and there are risks, — in 
sharing this technology with the rest of the world. The Honourable 
Member mentioned trouble spots. Of course there are trouble spots 
in the world. JI wonder which parts: are trouble free. .Is there any 
part - The United Kingdom included, which has troubles with Northern 
Ireland ~ of which it could not; be said that because of, internal 
difficulties our most cautious policy would be to withdraw entirely 
from participating with that part of the national community. 


Honourable Members spoke about a moratorium. They were 
explicit: we should stop making available nuclear power reactors, 
nuclear materials including uranium, the fuel for power reactors 
and nuclear technology. Previously I presented the position to the 
House honestly. It was a statement of fact. The Honourable Member 
for Nanaimo-Cowichan-The Islands said it was an indictment. If we 
were to cease our participation, sales of the CANDU reactor would 
be pickediip iby jothefi countries. eslThatcis, ayfacts yvlt 94!) s0,a ntact 
that whatever influence Canada has exercised, and continues to 
exercise = and,it is; cConsiderable..- imjiupgrading standands, among 
the nuclear suppliers of the world would be less. The policy 
advocated by the Honourable Member would totally eliminate the 
considerable influence which Canada possesses at the present time. 


I wonder whether honourable gentlemen opposite have thought 
through their proposals. They would affect indiscriminately the 
power programs of both industrialized and developing countries. 
Accepting the proposal they advance would contsitute an abrogation of 
Canada's responsibility both in the field of international co-operation 
and in the area of adequate nuclear safeguards that would be part of 
our obligation under the NPT. Honourable Members asked why this 
country did not join the NPT and take on these responsibilities. 


a 


We have taken on these responsibilities, and one of them is to share 
our expertise and materials in this field with other countries of the 
world. Such a policy as advocated by the opposition would not only 
mean the cessation of sales of the CANDU reactor; it would have 

grave consequences domestically and internationally. 


The power requirements of Canada's nuclear partners would 
be seriously jeopardized in the case of CANDU which in each instance 
Asan. integral wart ob the,power program,of those-states.. ~Pakistan 
is a good example. The Honourable Member for Northumberland-Durham 
(Mr. Lawrence) would presumably want us to throw our weight around 
in Pakistan. That is a possibility; we could cease co-operation 
and we could black out the city of Karachi by denying them their 
power source. That is a possibility which could be considered. In 
the case of uranium sales, the vital energy situation of some of 
Canada's most important trading partners, such as Japan, the Federal 
Republic of Germany, and the United Kingdom, among others, would be 
pgeGpandized. Fissuegest, «too, that .a moratorium, if itsis said we 
exclude uranium, would bring about a radical dislocation of Canada's 
uranium mining industry which, following the downturn demand over 
Pe past decade, (15 sonly.mow-able.to: develop atsetully potential, and 
play. .the ,amnportant role,in.the,economy of. which:).1t! as. capable, 


I was.in. the, House of.Commons in, the sixties when the 
bottom fell out of the international uranium market, resulting in 
the dislocation of the industry at Elliot Lake and a consequent 
need for immediate compensatory action on the part of the federal 
PoveruMmsnl.. combi. We cease to participate, in,these;developmentszeat we 
cease to supply equipment, technology and fuel, the consequences would 
be both domestic and international. In addition, we would lose 
whatever influence we have as a partner in this business of upgrading 
general nuclear standards. It is.a.policy which I, do not, recommend 
to the House of Commons, and I.doubt whether anyone on this side 
be Phe House walletand much dititiculiy,in voting» against, the) 1bas 
conceived motion put forward by the Honourable Member for Northumberland- 
Durham. 


Honourable Members opposite have been complaining about 
secrecy; they say they have been kept in ignorance and do not know 
what is going on. Mr. Speaker, on January 30 I tabled the agreements 
we signed with the Republic of Korea and with Argentina. I have also 
tabled a comprehensive statement on Canada's nuclear safeguards 
policy, the total background for the benefit of Honourable Members 
who wanted to be enlightened, who wanted to be in possession of more 
facts, who wanted to dispel the ignorance in which they have been 


so deeply immersed by members of the government. I notice that in 
the three speeches made, not a word was said about the safeguards 
policy; not.a word.was.said about.,.the .agreements.«eNo suggestion 


was made as to ways in which we might improve, if possible, the 
System of safeguards we have in effect. 


The safeguards as reflected in those two agreements are 
extremely important. Honourable Members clamoured for those agreements, 
they were clamouring for an opportunity to study them. Today we 
find ourselves engaged in a debate on the subject, and I have been 
waiting for some enlightenment as to means by which those safeguard 
agreements might be improved. None was forthcoming. Maybe Honourable 
Members across the way would like a moratorium on those, too. 


Perhaps they believe we should stop making these agreements and get 
out? bf! the! international tield entirely.  -T want to" tell them that 
safeguards are an extremely important aspect of the international 
non-prelarération’ system. There sre Utivers, Of course.) ir must 

be recognized that proliferation is a political problem, one which 
stems from inequalities and imbalance within the international 
community. 


If we want to succeed in the task of ensuring non- 
proliferation, we must™cast the net wider.” "We must Consider the 
causes of international tension and do something about the disparities 
which exist in the world. We must do something to bring about a 
better and more equitable international economic system. The 
safeguards constitute a system of legal commitments and a system of 
verification.” The recipient ‘state undertakes, Tegaliy,” to” observe 
certain pre-conditions and in particular commits itself not to 
undertake any explosive activity. In every negotiation in which 
we engage we attempt to add to the strength of this legal commitment. 


As Honourable Members know, adherence to this legal commit- 
ment is verified by an international inspection system. Unfortunately, 
that system was downgraded by the Honourable Member in his speech. 

It is being constantly improved. It is implemented not only by 
personnel but by mechanisms. No one has ever said - and the Prime 
Minister made this clear in the speech to which I referred a few 
fintes ago = that +tyhis" 100" per cent’ Troolproor.’ But the depres 
Of Statistical certainty Gs"high and there’ Vs" a high. Tevel” of 
inhibition against diversion: ‘We'*have’ recently completed a series 
of meetings with’ other nuclear suppliers in an effort’ to improve, our 
system of international safeguards. 


International standards, as Honourable Members will realize, 
Are’ UGE Staticse They have” been anvevoltution “since” the. first acreements 
for co-operation An the peaceful application vf nuciecar, energy were 
concluded? in the POs0"%s2" "ihe “trend” in Sateoudards, €volUtion Nas been 
one toward increased stringency both in the legal commitments and 
verification mechanisms which are required. 


The’ most Significant development, of course, that has taken 
place in the evolution of the safeguards system was the entry into 
effect of the non-proliferation treaty in 1970. Nuclear suppliers, 
who have certain generally defined obligations under the NPT, met for 
a number of years in order to define these obligations to a satisfactory 
working» level. In August, 1974, countries that shared or were about to 
share» theser obligations, including ‘the’ United Kingdom; ‘the U.S-S°-R°, 
the United States, the Federal Republic of Germany, Japan and Canada, 
reached a basic consensus, one which was notified to the International 
Atomic Energy Agency on August 22 of that year, setting out their 
interpretation in some detail. 


The policy of the countries which accepted this consensus 
required, as a minimum, that in transfers of certain nuclear equipment 
and materials to non-nuclear weapons states not party to the NPT the 
safeguards system of the IAEA applicable to individual projects be 
appliedj« The participating «countries: which were later joined by 
others, also started an undertaking by the recipient not to use the 
supplied items for any explosive or other non-peaceful purposes as 
a prerequisite for the transfer. Recognizing the non-proliferation treat 


as the keystone for international safeguards, Canada participated 
in these discussions and accepted the norms which were already 
consistent with Canadian policy as a basic standard for the safe- 
puardseits required’ We didy as a’country; goo further® than’ this 
particular consensus to which I refer; we went beyond the breadth 
Sin thes t{riggermMist™;, which 1s’ fully? outlined: in the? background 
paper thattly tabled? in® the’ House’ on” January’ 30." The details of 
thats polatysare- clearly "set*out in’ that document: 


In line with the argument that has been made today by 
the Honourable Member for Nanaimo-Cowichan-The Islands, the 
government was acutely conscious of the fact that one supplier 
cannot succeed unilaterally in raising the international safeguards 
standard and that Canada's forward position on safeguards and exports 
would only have real value and significance if the other major, 
Ssignititantesuppliers also agreed to a similar set of policies. 


Accordingly, a number of bilateral discussions have been 
initiated by Canada since the end of 1974 both on the level of 
officials and in’the context of meetings held by the Prime Minister 
andamySseleoodin@partsstaned st thinkin: signifiéant part ="as ta. 
result ofsthese®inAreratives Meetings among sthe officials of a number 
of countries have been held over the past year to examine the question 
of safeguards in great detail. There were diplomatic discussions 
of a sensitive nature, as the Honourable Member pointed out earlier, 
and@snmstdh Gases t1E91is up -to*the°participants, rf ‘they-wish to do 
sO, + tosoutiinettheir*role* and) policy. "I ’ shotld’ Tvke. todo =that™ today 
on behalf of the government of Canada. I might say that all major 
suppliers presently on the international market shared’ thesé 
bonsultatPronspiana mere may "do so. *-Léet mée"’only Say “this, “that as 
a \résult°%of thésé “international meetings Canada has notified certain 
other interested countries of the standards of safeguards required 
undenvits (national *pobicy ‘pursuant'’to' the consensus ’* This “was 
also done by other participants. 


This position reflects much, though not necessarily all, 
Cm cheepolicy Ssetiout*in the background ‘papér Ihave tabled: “lt 1s) 
however }sfulliyveonsistent with that policy, -Stipulating;y as"it does; 
that transfers of certain equipment, materials and technology will 
only be authorized on the basis of a formal governmental assurance 
from recipients to exclude uses which would result in any nuclear 
explosive devices. These transfers would also trigger the application 
of the safeguard system of the IAEA, and their retransfer to any 
third country could only be done on “the basis of the consent of “the 
government of Canada. 


It is also stipulated that safeguards should apply to the 
items covered for their useful life as well as to the subsequent 
generation of nuclear material produced.' It refers to the desirability 
of imposing provisions for mutual agreement between supplier and 
recipient on arrangements for reprocessing, storage, alternative use, 
transfer or retransfer of any plutonium and highly-enriched uranium 
that is covered. The observance of recommendations and standards for 
the physical protection of nuclear materials and facilities forms 


OF ie 


part .of,this undertaking... .The standards»also, cali, for, sacdeguards 

to be triggered by the transfer of technology for heavy-water 
production enrichment and reprocessing. Canadian policy, I should 
say parenthetically, places safeguards as well on reactor technology, 
which, as. 1. understand it,was not agreed|to,for various ;reasons| iby 

the group suppliers. 


It also sets out some of the areas where the government 
considers progress necessary for promoting non-proliferation, such 
as the promotion of regional, fuel,cycless,-Thesesare deserabed 
in the background paper. The standard does not, as Canada would have 
wished, stipulate that safeguards be applied to the full nuclear 
program,of,the recipient ,country.. Such a requirementaisppotsphowewen, 
precluded and achievement of a consensus on this question may be a 
future resuit of eifortsS;,in the.suppliers,,eroup. 


} have just piven.an exposition of Canada’s, position. This 
position, or .policy wis, ,of course; -sharedubyygtae, otherysuppizer 
countries concerned.about the: problem: As#thesPrimepMinister) has 
stated, .-however, there has been no secret agreement orn binding) inter= 
national treaty enforcing this ;standarda, Whatethercahasibecnhs gasea 
result of consuLtation,among senor, technecalsotsicigisgensga 
consensus decision expressed in unilateral form by a number of 
countries to.accept.certain safeguards principhes:in, abl caseseot 
nuclear exports. to.non-nucLlear .weapon states, pwhe ther aparty ;toqthe ane 
or not. More countries are likely, on the basis of review, to make 
SUCH .s GEOLSLOn . 


The Canadian government.has ,pnessedy ,im- its sdiseussnons; 
for the highest possible level of safeguards.to be applied to all 
nuclear, transfer... Weare satisfied.that.much -prosnesschas been 
made,.as a result.of .this effort and.that furtherepresgress can phe 


made. It is one further stage in the evolution of the international 
safeguards system. The London club conclusions, as the suppliers' 
meetings have been called, have been a success. We have covered 
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country acting alone. 


L have been,ainvited .to..come clean .n, amy explanation, and 
indeed I will be quite prepared to oblige because the situation with 
regard to India, or the question posed by our negotiations with India 
at the present time is a clear and easily understood question. The 
basic attitude I have taken in these negotiations is, in effect, what 
policy to be pursued by the government of Canada is in the best 
interests of non-proliferation in respect of India? I was going to 
make a political comment, but,.1 had better not, do so. as my -time is 
Short. I will keep to the substance of the subject by saying that 
following the explosion in May, 1974, discussions have been held 
with the Indian government to ensure that existing safeguards on 
the RAPP reactor be strengthened, that the withdrawal of Canada from 
nuclear co-operation with dndia should not, produce ,a..coklapse, of, the 
safeguards, and that India should carry, out,.a,.responsible, policy as 
a potential exporter of nuclear technology, material and equipment. 
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Following the explosion that occurred in India in May, 1974, 
Canada suspended its nuclear ¢o-operation with India. It did so 
because in./our View sthe carrying out of that explosion was in-clear 
violation of the understanding that had been reached between Canada 
and India. In my view, no amount of argumentation can conceal the 
fact that the Indian government knew perfectly well that any kind 
of explosion would be contrary to the understanding that had been 
reached between Canada and India. That is clear to me. 


The other tvangument hasbeen put4by sindia/to the <efftect 
that you can have an explosion for peaceful purposes. We claim 
that the technology required for a so-called peaceful explosion is 
the same technology that leads to nuclear weaponry. No valid 
distinction can be drawn between an explosion for peaceful purposes 
and an explosion for weapons' purposes. That is our position, and 
it has continued to be our position up to the present time, although 
studies apparently have been launched, or are proposed to be launched 
iigtel tne duspi1ces wou, the: NPT respecting the suggestion that you can 
have an explosion; for peaceful »purposes. 


We suspended our nuclear co-operation with India. The 
power reactor is not completed, but the shipment of materials has 
been suspended. Under the agreement with India that we entered into, 
we have’ an obligation to complete the shipment .to,the reactor, both 
of material and fuel. That is the obligation that is now in suspense. 
if 15 Suyvested, I believe’, sby the Honourable Member very cleanky, 
inate at tis stave ‘lanada should put into a permanent State its sus- 
pension of co-operation with India. That is a possible line of 
policy. Butiwivaskhthe Honourable Member’; -has hefeonsSideredythe nask 
that might result if India then allowed the safeguard system at 
thatvreactor sto trdasappeardentirely? 


They have, at the present time, on that reactor a safe- 
guard systemhand part of our ,objiective, if we; continue jourgrelatron- 
ship with India, would be to upgrade the existing safeguards on the 
RAPP reactor. That is a question Honourable Members have to consider, 
and it is a question that I am presently considering. We have no 
intention of staying permanently in India. The purpose of our 
Bevotiations 1s to get out, and get out we will. The question is, 
do we get out now, or do we get out when we complete our current 
obligations; and in completing our current obligations, are we doing 
more for the non-proliferation system; and if we do get out now, 
do we leave that RAPP reactor unsafeguarded? Basically, this is one of 
the main questions that is now under consideration. 


The Honourable Member has asked me to come clean with the 
House. I should like to put before the House some of the questions 
I am presently considering before making a final recommendation to 
my colleagues as to whether we ought to complete this particular 
aspect of our co-operation with India prior to terminating it 
altogether, because that is the total objective of our policy in the 
long-run. 


ane 


What would be the consequences of making permanent the 
suspension of supplying nuclear co-operation to India? What would 
be the consequences on the safeguard system? Would the Indian 
government consider that the co-operation obligations of Canada 
had been breached, and that the safeguards - which are an integral 
part of the co-operation agreement - should be removed? To what 
extent should co-operation be resumed in order to permit an 
upgrading of é€xisting safeguards “on the “RAPP redetorne ‘lewthe 
proposed agreement effective in ensuring that spent fuel from 
the RAPP reactor will never be used for explosions? To what ‘extent 
does the proposed agreement represent new and significant safeguard 
obligations for India which would bear on the development of its 
nuclear policy? How would any upgraded system relate to this 
particular reactor about which we are concerned? How would such an 
upgraded system compare with Canadian and other suppliers' standards? 
Would our completing this single, particular program by which we might 
upgrade the safeguard system, lead to an over-all upgrading in the 
situation which other suppliers could accept and respect? 


Other questions are: Would the completion of our 
particular project with India be an imhibiting or delaying «factor 
regarding a further explosion in India? Would we have any effect 
or, indeed, would a second explosion be delayed or be out of bounds 
in India? These are some of the main questions that are now before 
me. They are questions whichhave seen 'consideréd by /the  méegotiaters 
in India who have been acting under my instructions and have reached an 
understanding with their India counterparts. 


I have not reached any ‘conclusion on these understandings 
becatisé there are‘further questions wantttetasktdid) furthers 
refinements I want to achieve in respect of the interpretations of 
various terms that are being employed) SButethe simplestest jp realtiy; 
is which is best for non-proliferation? ) ls tipsto get rout) as athe 
Honourable Member for Northumberland-Durham suggests, or to complete 
our particular single project and thereby achieve an upgrading of the 
safeguards system on an important nuclear reactor which, in the 
absence of the completion of our program, might be left unsafeguarded 
long into the future? That is the basic issue we’ face in so far as 
the India situation is concerned. 


It has been a great disillusionment for Canada and the 
Canadian people that this unhappy and tragic explosion did take place 
in India. It certainly was against the understandings that we had 
reached and it had a serious effect upon all of us, I believe; in 
an attempt to reassess and reagonize over the dangers in respect of 
proliferation which exists im any transfer of Wuclhear ‘technology, 
nuclear materials or nuclear equipment. We have reached the 
conclusion that even though there is a very difficult balancing 
to be made between the objective of sharing and the objective of non- 
proliferation, those two objectives can be pursued simultaneously 
and, as a responsible supplier, we probably, as a country, will do 
more to reach the objectives put forward this afternoon by participating 
energetically with principles rather than by withdrawing within a 
Canadian cloister. 
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Mr. Allan Lawrence, MP (Northumberland-Durham): Mr. Speaker, 
I wonder whether the Minister would add a few questions to the 
Pist, fe 1s, askifieenis officials. 


Mr. MacEachen: I am asking myself. 


Mr. Lawrence: Then I will ask the Minister right now whether the 
Sapevuarcc fOr instance, inv respect of the original reactor 

we provided for India are retroactive? Will the safeguards, for 
instance, cover the new reactors near Madras in which Canada will 
Navesvery little anput? A ‘third question might.well. bes, If, for 
instance, India exported some of its own technology and material 
to a country, let us say like Iran, and the deal is being made 
now, do these safeguards cover the whole nuclear industry in 
Iran, rather than just the small portion which may come from 
India? There is one other thing: Would the Minister please 
remember the old saying, "Once bitten, twice shy''? 


ie bDelmevemincsclare extreihely pertinent questions. 
The Honourable Member asks whether the original reactor, the 
Tesearchn reaccor Cirus, would be subject to safeguards. 


Mr. Lawrence: One even before that. 


Mr. MacEachen: This is the one from which the plutonium was 
produced, the RAPP reactor. These are questions we are now 
examining. I would ask the Honourable Member, if I may, 


rhetorically, whether he would prefer to have all of them, or 
would one or two be better than none? 
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Ladies and Gentlemen, 


I should like, to,express my. thanks. for this invitation 
to address your Annual Meeting and I should like to take the 
Opportunity to outline some of the views of the Canadian Government 
with respect to Unesco and recent developments within the 
Organization. I further wish to take this opportunity to pay 
tribute to Dr. Lawrence Cragg, to Professor Napoléon Leblanc, 
and to Mr. David Bartlett, who by their qualities of mind and 
Spirit have made such a great contribution to Canadian involvement 
in Unesco and who deserve a good deai of the credit for the 
excellent reputation that Canada enjoys with the Agency. I should 
also like to mention Dr. James Harrison who unfortunately could 
not be here today, and to whom much credit is due for the success 
of Unesco's science programmes. Dr. Harrison has just retired 
from his post as Assistant Director, General Science, and he will 
be sorely missed. 


I am also pleased that the Secretary General of Unesco 
PS represented inetmae person of Mr. Zemi Lijady and, last ‘but 
not least, I am happy that Ambassador Gagnon, our Permanent 
Delegate to Unesco, was able to come over from Paris for this 
important meeting. 


it as hardly.necessary,,to, stress. togyot, that sanee 
its beginning, Canada has firmly supported Unesco and continues 
to do so. We do so because we believe in the aims of the 
Organization and because we believe in the high ideals so 
eloquently stated in its Constitution. Allow me to quote the 
words which I have in mind because I think they bear repeating. 
"Since wars begin in the minds of men, it is in the minds of men 
that the defences of peace must be constructed."' It is a sad 
but inescapable fact that this necessity remains, and that the 
purpose for which Unesco was created must still be pursued, and, 
I quote again, for “the purpose of advancing, through the 
educational and scientific and cultural relations of the peoples 
of the world, the objectives of international peace and of the 
common welfare of mankind". 


Of all the U.N. specialized agencies, Unesco perhaps 
reaches deepest into Canada's grass roots. Through the Canadian 
Commission for Unesco, individuals and organizations throughout 
Canada are associated with Unesco programmes in Canada, and 
interested and involved in the international activities of the 


Organization. 


Thus, I need hardly remind this particular assembly that 
Unesco is unique among the specialized agencies of the U.N. system -- 
unique in the sense that a major portion of its activity is devoted 
to an area of primary interest to provincial governments. — [ am 
referring of course to the field of education. While Article VII 
of the Unesco constitution makes no specific reference to the ; 
particular circumstances of federal states which are members of 
Unesco, the Canadian Commission for Unesco has, for some time now, 
wisely included as a permanent member of the Commission, and ass 
a permanent member of its Executive Committee, a representative of 
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the Council of Ministers of Education. It seems to me essential 
that Canada's participation in a major international forum such 
as Unesco benefit as much as possible from the active input of 
those organizations and individuals within Canada who possess the 
necessary competence to make a positive contribution. I am 
therefore reassured and encouraged by the arrangements already 

in place with respect to the CMEC. 


However, as we are all well aware, provincial government 
interest in the work of Unesco is not confined to the field of 
education. It is certainly my impression that the last few years 
have witnessed a significant rise in the level of interest 
shown by the provinces generally, and by three or four in 
particular, in an increasingly wide range of Unesco activities. 
Personally, I welcome this development, recognizing, however, 
as we all do, the additional pressures which it may eventually 
bring to bear on our administrative machinery in this period of 
restraint. Certainly, as far as my Department is concerned, we 
are prepared to do our part to facilitate the involvement of all 
provincial governments which consider that they are in a position 
either to Contrirpute “to; ‘or ‘benefit from, any aspect of Uneseo”’s 
work and its purpose. 


Over the years Canada has contributed solidly to Unesco 
programmes -—— Im’sciéence ‘through the International Hydroiovical 
Decade, Man and Biosphere, and the International Oceanographic 
Commission -- in education through support to Unesco initiatives 
Lie cucr Lorin revision, “teacher ‘training ‘and’ “the. application of 
Science to development -- in culture through comparative studies, 
and exchanges of ideas, people, museum and research specimens, 
books and publications. Canada has been active in efforts to 
clarity ‘concepts ‘and define'‘good international practice in 
areas such as human rights, access to education, cultural 
co-operation and the free flow of publications. 


Since the 18th General Conference of Unesco, observers 
and critics have Wicreasingly referred to’ the “politicization” 
of that Organization.’ > Political discussion is’ nothing new to the 
U.N. family of organizations. What is relatively new, however, 
is the proliferation and dominance in some cases of extraneous 
political discussion in the various specialized agencies or the 
United Nations. You are no doubt aware that, although the 
publicity given to Unesco decisions has singled out that 
organization more or less as a symbol of undue "politicization", 
other specialized agencies have also been hit by the introduction 
of extraneous political debate in their discussions. What is 
disturbing is that we now see the possibility of the type of 
political debate, normally associated with the United Nations 
General Assembly and the Security Council, threatening to absorb 
an inordinate amount of time and energy at technical meetings, 
and to undermine efforts to deal seriously with the substantive 
and technical issues these fora are expected to discuss. 
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This is an unfortunate development. On the other hand, 
we must realize that the impression that extraneous political 
discussion is on the increase has been magnified in the last few 
years by the suddenness and consistency with which the Western 
countries have found themselves in a minority position on many 
U.N. issues. And this is being widely, and sometimes dramatically, 
reported by the media. 


This brings to mind the three decisions affecting Israel 
that were taken at the 18th General Conference of Unesco in 1974. 
One of those decisions aS you will recall, referred to the 
question of the Israeli application for membership in the European 
group of Unesco. Israel was denied membership, notwithstanding 
Canadian support. It is deplorable that, due to overly dramatic 
press reporting, the impression was left that Israel had been 
expelled from Unesco, whereas that question, as you well know, was 
never raised. 


The other two decisions concerned the adoption, after 
protracted debates, of two resolutions, one on Jerusalem and the 
other on the occupied territories. In the view of the Government, 
Unesco and the other specialized agencies were not created, and 
do not have the mandate, to discuss political issues. In the 
particular instance of the Middle East, it is clear that the 
broad political questions involved cannot be taken into account 
in an adequate manner by a body like Unesco whose competence is 
iincLed. COVeINCatI ond, SCientitic, and cultural attairs. it as 
for these reasons that the Government of Canada publicly deplores 
the frequency of political discussion at Unesco and the introduction 
of questions extraneous to the purpose for which it was established. 


Within Unesco we made known our disagreement, and we 
stressed our strongly-held conviction that politically-inspired 
resolutions would not produce the desired results and might well 
damage the effectiveness of the organization. Il considered, however, 
that our reaction should be measured and constructive and that 
we would not serve Canada's interests or those of Unesco by 
taking more dramatic steps. There is no doubt in my mind that 
we took the proper course of action if all the valuable apolitical 
programmes of Unesco are not to be placed in jeopardy. As a 


responsible member of Unesco, Canada continues to pay Ag ta 
contributions on time in accordance with the organization's | 
TANAnRGislyrecuiations.. lt "is regrettable that all members were not 


prompted to do so and as a consequence Unesco is now facing severe 
financial problems. 


The Director General, Mr. M'Bow, asked member states 
for interest -free loans last fall. Canada could not accede to such 
a request until other avenues had been fully explored, including 
commercial loans, whereby all members of the organization would 
have to contribute to solving Unesco's financial problems in 


accordance with their ability to pay. In view of the Soblamapnbs deta 
the Prime Minister advised Mr. M'Bow that he should examine otnet 
solutions as well as exercise budgetary restraint, and encourage 


all members to pay their contributions as early as possible. 
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This being said, some may wonder if the Canadian 
decision to cease participation in the expert meeting on mass 
media last December in Paris does not in fact indicate some 
toughening of the Canadian position towards Unesco. I should 
answer to this that our decision in that instance was in nd 
way directed against the Organization itself. As you know, 
the Government has vigorously opposed in the United Nations 
General Assembly the adoption of the resolution equating 
Zionism with racism. When the Unesco meeting of experts decided 
specitically to refer to that resolution in its programme of 
action and when our objections, and those of like-minded countries, 
were not heeded, we did not see any alternative to withdrawing 
from the meeting. This was done only after the seriousness 
of our objections, and indeed the objections of all Western 
EOunerwes;, were “Ghearly “stated by the participants in the. meeting: 
In similar circumstances, we would have adopted a similar attitude 
in any other technical meeting of any other U.N. agency. This 
Should not prevent us from participating in the 19th General 
Conreronoe Hex tall although I must add’ that continued reference 
in Unesco circles to the resolution on Zionism will undoubtedly 
discourage Canadian action in support of any programmes that 
might be tainted by such a reference. . 


The significance of Unesco as an international organization 
is underscored by the role it is called upon to play in the 
implementation of a number of provisions of the Final Act of the 
Conference on Security and Co-operation in Europe. It is the 
Government's belief that this document, which was signed on 
August 1, 1975, by Prime Minister Trudeau and the heads of 
government of the United States and thirty-three states of Europe, 
has set the course for the general improvement of East-West 
relations for years to come. Calling on the participating states 
to reduce the barriers which exist among them to the movement of 
people, ideas and culture, it specifically cites Unesco as an 
appropriate forum for working towards these objectives. 


I am proud to be able to say that Canada played a 
Significant role in the Conference. In so doing, we reinforced 
our commitment to European culture, where much of our heritage 
lies, and contributed to the political gains this document has 
achieved for Europe and for ourselves. 


As an established organization with a Regional Group 
devoted to European affairs, in which Canada intends to participate 
actively, Unesco can make a lasting contribution to the promotion 
of understanding and confidence among governments and people. 

Each project it undertakes, each conference it sponsors, constitutes 
another step towards cementing the bonds of co-operation which 

the Helsinki Agreement sought to promote. People like you, who 
devote their time and efforts to making organizations such as 

Unesco successful, give strength to the hope we all share for ee 
better world. It is indeed you who exemplify the spirit of Helsinki. 
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Allow me to turn now for a moment to the "changing of 
the guard" at Unesco Headquarters. Last year I met with the new 
Director General, Mr.7M'Bow of Senegal, who replaced in 1974 the 
founding Director General, Mr. René Maheu. It is understandable 
that Mr. M'Bow is reshaping the Secretariat to meet the 
Organization's needs as he sees them, and that he has made a 
number of senior appointments, with some others to come. Canada 
is looking forward to working with the new team. 


As you know, Canada is not represented on the Executive 
Board, and this places an added burden on Ambassador Gagnon and 
the staff of our Permanent Delegation in terms of keeping fully 
informed on Unesco directions through contacts with Secretariat 
officials and Executive Board members. 


Looking to the future, we are now beginning our preparations 
for the 19th General Conference which is scheduled to be held in 
Nairobi, Kenya, from October 25 to November 30 this year. I 
need not belabour the financial restraints under which we must 
Operate, sand which dictate a smaller, though not less efficient, 
Canadian Delegation than is the case when the General Conferences 
are held at Headquarters in Paris. I am confident you will agree 
with this decision. 


In co-operation with other government agencies concerned 
as well as with the national commission, my Department will soon 
be immersed in the planning and budget documents in which Unesco 
sets forth its short- and long-term programme plans and financial 
needs and resources. I have no doubt that the Canadian views on 
Lnese uoCumertSs, which willebe presented at the General Conference, 
Will be valued by member states and the Secretariat, as they have 
been at past conferences. 


I can assure you that against the background of our | 
concern over Unesco's financial problems, the Canadian Delegation 
will scrutinize the budget carefully to ensure that proposed 
expenditures are related to programme priorities and are solidly 
documented. 


I am, as I am sure you are, proud of the fact that Canada 
is invariably among the first member states to meet its Unesco 
assessments each year (in Canada's case, $2,453,535 for L970ye. 
It is equally a matter of pride that with your active and imaginative 
co-operation we back up our financial contribution with our whole- 
hearted participation in Unesco activities. 


The excellent booklet entitled "Looking at Unesco" points 
OUtethabt the Unesco story, if it could be expressed in a grapn, 
would not show a tidy curve rising toward the goals of peace and 
justice, of liberty and human dignity which the Organization's 
founders set for it. Yet, although peaks and valleys would be 
seen in the curve, the tendency would be upward. 


As I said at the beginning of my remarks, Canada believes _~ 
in the aims of Unesco and the Government intends to make every effort 
to ensure that the organization remains true to its original purpose. 
With your help, Canada can continue to make an important contribution 
and retain its reputation as an active and constructive member. 
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I should like to express my appreciation to 
Maitre Emile Colas of the International Law Association 
and Mr. Richard Hopkinson of the Canadian Institute of 
International Affairs who have provided me with this 
opportunity to address the members of these two organizations 
as well as the members of the Club des Relations inter- 
nationales of the Université de Montréal. -I shall be 
speaking tonight on a subject which is of considerable 
importance to Canada, and which, in my view, merits the 
close attention of all Canadians, and especially of those 
with a particular interest in international affairs. 


On, Decembéexr.25,19/5, 1 had the: pleasune of 
tabling in the House of Commons a remarkable document. 
The somticgaletitie.of the document is, the Final Act. of 
the Conference on Security and Co-operation in Europe, 
Cauled a rOnehes oucset. by, its initials, CSCE. It. Has 
also been referred to at times as the, Helsinki Apgree- 
ment. 


Dneahanad. Act «Ot tbe, OSCR Trepies encs. ile. lee 
Come or a. meetingswwhere,, for the first’ time, the Heags 
of Government of Europe and North America met to establish 
the, basis for future relations between their, respective 
nations, and herr peoples...Although it js, not a treaty, 
the Final Act carries a greal deal of weight because, 
at the, iSsa.shence: of the Western countries, iT «created 
moral and political obligations which must be met by all 
the parties that signed their names in Helsinki. As 
Such he jsets athe, stage for further progress; in Bast- 
West relations. 


AS guasaid. 1n. New York, fhe concept o1 decente 
ise Li ViemGaia teas. Canada, is, concerned. < It, has, Deen 
argued that détente has been used as a cover to lull us 
inte. taise, sense wot. security, ..Jhis 15 a danger “Ce 
which we must remain alert. Obviously, we cannot afford 
to let down our guard or let our security depend solely 
upon the good intentions of others. At a press conference 
in New York on March 19, I pointed out that we understand 
the necessity of strength, and we have exhibited our cre- 
dentials in that respect by reviewing and increasing our 
commitment to NATO. In my view, maintaining our strength is 
consistent with the policy of détente, for it was our fun- 
damental strength that formed the basis of our negotiating 
position and that made it possible for us to extract 
the maximum benefit out of the CSCE negotiations. 


The Final Act means that we have taken an important 
step forward. in the process ‘of détente because, tor the First 
time, after long and difficult negotiations, a consensus on *a 
formal document was reached by all countries of Europe (except 
Albania) as well as Canada and the United States. By putting 
their signatures to the Final Act, all these countries agreed 
to every word, phrase and paragraph in the document. And 
that, you will agree, was a considerable achievement and does 
give the Final Act a unique status. It also means that we 
are in a good position to insist that all provisions of the 
document are implemented by all the participating countries. 


The Final Act covers four main areas, which have 
become known as "Baskets". Basket I deals with security 
questions, relations between states and confidence-building 
measures. Basket II is entitled "Co-operation in the Fields 
of Economics, Science and Technology and the Environment". 
Basket III is perhaps the most renowned basket of all, and 
basically is concerned with co-operation in humanitarian 
frélds;: The last basket, Basket IV, provides. for the hela 
of a Review Conference in Belgrade in 1977 in order to 
assess progress in the implementation of ail. the aspects of the 
Final Act and to seek new ways of improving relations. 


In commenting in somewhat more detail on the results 
of the Conference, I first wish to deal witha questiom of 
great concern to many Canadians - the possibility that by signing 
the Final Act, of the, CSCE, Canada 1s somehow Sanctiiyiny the 
status quo in Europe. , This Issue should be viewed im Fight 
of the aims of the Soviet Union as they have been revealed in 
the last 30 years and during the course of *the CSCE wtseltr. 
The Soviet Union basacally wanted three things from ene Gonrerence 
a document that bestowed a general blessing on the European 
Status quo, a more or less formal confirmation of its dominant 
position in Eastern Europe and an acknowledgement of the 
essential role of the Soviet Union in all ‘matters "related -té 
European security. 


The means that Soviet leaders saw as most appropriate 
to the achievement of this aim was agreement at the CSCE to a 
Declaration of Principles guiding the relations between states. 
By use gf this storm of (Chdrter, 4 special variety of inctermacrona! 
law would have been created featuring separate principles on the 
inviolability of frontiers and territorial integrity which they 
intended to interpret as being tantamount to recognition of 
post-World War .l frontiers.in Europe. “As work wrogressed at 
the Conference in other fields, two other desiderata were stressed 
by the Soviet delegation - principles concerning the sovereign 
equality of states (involving respect for the internal laws 
of states) and non-interference in the internal affairs of states. 


me 


But in fact, the majority of the ten principles in 
Basket I relating to questions of security in Europe, were 
cast in Western terms and reaffirmed principles previously 
articulated and established in documents such as the Charter 
of the United Nations. No new law, no lex Specka bis) for 
Europe, has been set down. 


The Final Act contains clear statements on the 
respect for human rights and fundamental freedoms, on the 
equal rights and self-determination of peoples, on co-operation 
among states and on the fulfilment in good faith of obligations 
under international law. It also contained a principle on the 
inviolability of frontiers but emphasized that frontiers can 
be changed, in accordance with international law, by peaceful 
means and by agreement. The emphasis throughout is on state-to- 
State or person-to-person as opposed to bloc-to-bloc relations, 
and on change as opposed to the status quo. These issues 
were of vital concern to us in our pursuit of the policy of 
détente. Canada with its allies made it clear throughout 
the negotiations that our interest was in the relaxation of 
tensions so that all people might live in a more peaceful and 
less dangerous world. 


Basket II meets that aspect of the policy of détente 
witch cats for ‘co-operation in’ the fields ofvtrade, science, 
the environment and tourism. One of the principal problems 
encountered in these dealings in the past has been the difficulty 
in making effective contacts - and the Final Act recognizes that 
these are just as important to trade as they are in the cultural 
and educational fields. 


Gne “of "the *tésts of the ‘success of theoCSCE, itherefore, 
will be the extent to which such contacts can be developed. As 
you will appreciate, much of the detailed work in this area 
has still to be done - part of it in the Multilateral Trade 
Negotiations in Geneva and part in the Economic Commission for 
Europe, in both of which organizations Canada is playing its part. 
As a major trading and industrial nation, Canada will have © 
much to gain from the implementation of Basket II, and we will 
actively pursue the promising opportunities for the various 
forms of co-operation recommended. 


The part of the Final Act that reflects Canada's 
and Westérn concerns most clearly is Basket III. “*Here state- 
to-state relations are secondary to the emphasis on person-to- 
person relations. This area represents a breakthrough insdtself, 
Since before CSCE, some countries did not consider that matters 
such as family reunification, the movement of people and ideas 
and the treatment of journalists were negotiable in a multilateral 
setting at all. After two years of hard work, however, the texts 
in Basket III have proved most satisfactory. Canada considers 
that these texts should now be acted upon by all participants; 
no further agreements are necessary before their letter and 
spirit can be implemented. 


./4 


The Basket III texts will be for Canada one ot the 
main -indicators of the progress, of détentes) If imathe months 
to come states are guided in their policies by these formulations, 
détente will have achieved a human dimension that will lend 
substance and durability to the process of reducing international 
tensions and promoting understanding between people. As I 
said in New York, Canada is quite concerned about the Soviet 
Union and other Eastern European countries living up to the 
provisions of the Helsinki accords on the reunification of 
families and the freer movement of peoples. That is a very 
deep preoccupation of Canadian policy and we will be following 
that up next year at Belgrade where we will be asking what 
performance has been forthcoming from the Soviet Union and 
other s: si jthat field. 


What was the Canadian stake in the CSCE? How has 
Canada benefitted from the Conference and how can we expect 
to benefit in the future? Canada entered the negotiations with 
a short but definite shopping list of items that concerned 
us. We wanted to play a part in the Conference commensurate 
with our interests in Europe, and in this general aim we 
succeeded. We wanted formulations on the non-use of force and 
the peaceful settlement of disputes, but we did not want the 
CSCE to act as a peace conference and legally settle boundaries. 
We were also successful in this direction. 


Canada had a particular concern as a country of 
immigration to support measures conducive to the freer movement 
of people and ideas. This hope has come to fruition as well, 
and worthy of special note in this regard is a strong text 
on the reunification of families that was sponsored by Canada. 


Canada also favoured the development of a confidence- 
building measure involving advance notification of military 
manoeuvres, and after difficult negotiations such a confidence- 
building measure was worked out. Finally, Canada had important 
economic interests to safeguard and advance, and the Basket II 
texts have met our requirements in this respect. 


The usefulness of the CSCE Final Act has already 
become evident. For example, the family reunification text 
provided a basis for the agreement to establish diplomatic 
relations with the German Democratic Republic. Texts in 
Baskets II and III are now being used in bilateral negotiations 
in such areas as consular agreements, economic agreements and 
discussions over double taxation. In the military sphere, 
Canada is participating in the prior notification of military 
manoeuvres being undertaken by NATO. The range of subjects 
opened up by the CSCE is so great in fact that comprehensive 
reviews are still underway in several government departments 
to determine how Canada should order its priorities. 
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The CSCE was an unprecedented undertaking with the 
potential for changing the basic East-West relationship. But 
the degree to which the CSCE will be judged as an historic event 
will be determined by how its provisions are put into effect 
and by the willingness of all participating states to live up to 
the spirit of the agreement entered into. 


The Final Act envisages three kinds of follow-up - 
unilateral, bilateral and multilateral, and as I said earlier, 
provides for a meeting at the senior,official level in Belgrade 
in 1977 to review the progress being made and possibly to 
organize a resumed Conference. 


In Canada we are meeting our responsibilities under 
the Final Act. Copies of the document have been widely 
circulated to the concerned government agencies and to the 
provinces as a guide for future action. All-will have to 
consider what changes should be made in our present practices to 
conform with the political commitments we have accepted. In our 
bilateral relations we are referring to the document to see where 
its provisions can provide guidance on how these relations can 
most profitably be developed. In communiqués, agreements and 
treaties, the wording of the Final Act has proven to be extremely 
helpful, reflecting as it does the distilled views of the 35 
participating states. Multilaterally, work is progressing 
Satisfactorily in two existing United Nations bodies, the 
Economic Commission for Europe and UNESCO, to decide where and 
how to begin. The programmes envisaged by the Final Act are 
indeed so extensive and detailed that it is obvious that many 
kinds of multilateral action cannot even be started, much less 
completed, before the Belgrade meetings. 


One of our commitments has been to publish the Final 
Act in Canada and to make it widely known. The press, in | 
covering the Helsinki meeting, has done a great deal in this 
direction already. In addition, the Government has put on 
Sale, at a very moderate price, copies of the Final Act. My 
Department has also been meeting requests for copies froma _ 
wide range of non-governmental bodies whose part in implementing 
the provisions of the Final Act will be essential. It 1s the 
Government's policy to ensure that the Final Act of Helsinki 
is implemented as soon and as completely as possible, and this 
process is already well under way. 


I believe what I have said about the CSCE has indicated © 
that the Conference was indeed worth the efforts of the participating 
States. While we in the West were flexible when appropriate, 
no positions of principle have been abandoned for the sake of an 
early end. The CSCE Final Act represents the will to peace of 
the people of 35 countries. It is part of a process which looks 
to the future, a future inevitably of change and adaptation. 

The challenge for us is to make the promise contained in the 
document real. The framework for co-operation has been set up. 
States now have to work within that framework to achieve progress. 
The year still remaining before the review meeting in L977 will be 
a critical time during which the practicability of détente will 
continue to be tested. Canada intends to play its part In giving 
substance to détente, in making it matter for people in their 
day-to-day lives. We trust that the other participating States 
will join us in this endeavour. 
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Mrs “President; it is my privilége to be “able to 
address this Conference for the third time, and it is with 
great pleasure that I note the very considerable progress 
made in New York, Caracas and Geneva, and at the many inter- 
sessional meetings which have also been held. I take this 
occasion, Mr. President, to congratulate you, the Chairmen 
of the Committees and of the various informal working groups 
for the work which has been accomplished to date under their 
guidance. Much has been done, Mr. President, indeed much 
more has been done than many believed possible when the 
Conference convened over two years ago. 

I note also with real gratification the very evident 
determination of delegates with whom I have had the honour 
of speaking tc make every effort to bring the work of this 
Conference to a successful conclusion. This has been and will 
continue to be a very significant factor in the negotiating 
process. However, all too much remains to be done. Ona 
variety of questions it is not yet clear whether a consensus 


can be reached. Mr. President, time is running out. 
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I stated in an address to the Thirtieth Session 
of the United Nations General Assembly in New York on 
September 22, 1975 that "the viability of an increasingly 
interdependent world order reste on the creation of an 
international economic system which provides a more 
equitable distribution of resources and opportunities 
to all peoples." I went on to say that "This principle 
must be reflected in the new Law of the Sea". It is of 
direct relevance to the subject matter of our debate today 
that I said also on that occasion that the future Law of 
the Sea should be based on the revolutionary new legal 
concepts of the economic zone and the common heritage of 
mankind, and that it"must lay down duties to go hand in 
hand with every new right recognized". I wish to reaffirm 
most emphatically what I said then, namely, that this new 
law "must be based on principles of equity rather than power", 
It is a corollary:to these premises that compulsory third 
party settlement adjudication procedures provide the 
best guarantees of just and equitasble solutions to disputes 
which may arise out of the proposed treaty. Mr. President, 
the crucial role of third party compulsory adjudication 
processes in the peaceful settlement of disputes arising out 


of the proposed Convention on the Law of the Sea does not 


need emphasizing. The dangerous and unacceptable aeemna tines 
to such peaceful settlement procedures are all too clear. 

The problem of dispute settlement has received 
relatively little attention by the Conference to date. 
However, I believe it is of fundamental importance if we are 
to have a viable and lasting Convention on the Law of the 
Sea. 

The Government of Canada strongly supports the 
inclusion of a comprehensive system of compulsory dispute 
settlement in the Law of the Sea Convention. Both at the 
United Nations and at other international fora it has long 
been Canadian policy to press for the inclusion of provisions 
for the compulsory settlement of international disputes in 
international conventions. It is the belief of my Government, 
Mr. President, that any State adhering to an international 
legal instrument should be prepared to show its willingness 
to abide by the terms of that instrument by agreeing to its 
conduct in relation to that instrument being judged by an impartial 
system of compulsory third party dispute settlement. 

If we are successful in reaching agreement on a 
comprehensive Law of the Sea Convention it will be one of the 
most important and complex legal instruments ever to be 
negotiated within an international conference. It should be 


borne in mind that, while some of the rules set out in the 
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Convention will be based upon rules whose meaning is already 
widely understood, a great many of the rules of the future 
Convention will be new and radical - even revolutionary. 

Even with the very best will in the world, differences will 
arise from time to time between States as to the interpretation 
and application of its provisions, despite all the efforts 
which are presently being made to ensure clarity and the 
development of adequate mechanisms concerning dispute 
avoidance. Such differences must, of course, first be the 
subject of negotiation, and it would be undesirable in the 
view of the Government of Canada to supplant this fundamental 
process in international relations. However, it is equally 
clear that from time to time disputes will arise in which 
States will find themselves in a position in which only 

the reference of a disputed question to an independent third 
party can provide a solution to the dispute. We believe 

that reference of such disputes concerning the interpretation 
and application of the Law of the Sea Convention to third party 
settlement can be of value both to parties to the dispute, and, 
in the long run, to all States in providing an important means 
of elucidation and interpretation of the text. It goes 

without saying that independent and impartial third party 
settlement procedures benefit the less powerful States in 


particular, since such processes ensure equality before the law. 
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It is the Canadian view that a comprehensive system of 
compulsory dispute settlement should be an integral part 

of the Law of the Sea Convention. It follows that the 
inclusion of an optional protocolleaving it open to States to 
accept or reject compulsory third party adjudication would 
not merely constitute a second best solution but a failure 

of the Conference on a central issue. 

As to the most suitable procedure, we have not 
yet adopted a firm position. The Canadian Delegation will 
continue to promote the elaboration of provisions which, while 
reflecting the basic approach to the subject which I have just 
outlined, seem likely to command broad support within the 
Conference. 

I welcome the personal initiative of the President 
in presenting the Conference with a text on the settlement of 
disputes. While we have reservations as to a number of 
specific aspects of this text, we welcome its introduction 
and congratulate you, Mr. President, on the leadership which 
you have ‘shown in this regard. At this point, I feel it 
appropriate also to note that yourtext draws heavily upon 
the work of an informal group of experts chaired by 
Ambassador Harry of Australia, Ambassador Galindo Pohl of 


El Salvador and a distinguished member of the Delegation of 
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Kenya, Mr. Adede. I would like to congratulate the Co- 

Chairmen upon the valuable contribution which they have 

made to the work of the Conference. In short, Mr. President 

the Canadian Delegation.is prepared to use your text as a 

basis for future negotiations upon the subject of dispute 

settlement. Moreover, we consider that it will be of great 
assistance in future deliberations concerning procedures 
appropriate to each element of the Convention. 

Without, at this point, embarking upon detailed 
comments of the text, I would like to outline a few of 
Canada's fundamental objectives with respect to the 
compulsory settlement of disputes arising under the Law of 
the Sea Convention and relate them to the provisions of 
Part IV of the Single Negotiating Text as it now stands: 

1. In establishing the system of compulsory eae 
settlement there must be reciprocity between States, , The 
system must be even-handed. It should not be open to 
States to impose compulsory adjudication on other states 
with respect to issues on which they are not prepared to 
be taken to court. It should not be open to States to 
insist on the right to litigate issues arising in the 
economic zone while refusing to litigate issues arising 


in such areas as international straits. 
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23° While in *favour ‘of allowing States to choose the system 
of compulsory dispute settlement which they consider to 
be the most appropriate, we support the inclusion of a 
comprehensive system of compulsory dispute settlement 
in the Law of the Sea Convention applicable to all 
disputes. We do not favour an optional protocol 
approach. 

3. In our view the procedures should rely, as much as 
possible, upon existing procedures for dispute settlement 
Such as Arbitration and the International Court of ire 

ay We thingie. useful eto provide. fora. limitedymnumber of 
special compulsory dispute settlement procedures 
appropriate to the special needs of certain types of 
problems. 

5. The system devised should allow for adequate provisional 
measures, appeals and the standing of parties other than 
States. 

6. Compulsory dispute settlement ought not to be open for use 
for the purpose of nullifying or unduly limiting rights 
and duties recognized in the substantive provisions of the 
Convention. 

I propose to comment on each of these basic premises. 

1. Clearly the future Convention will place certain 

matters within the domestic jurisdiction of States. On these 


matters no international dispute settlement can arise due to 
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the nature of the rights involved. However, apart from 
these matters, my Delegation believes it to be of importance 
to ensure that there be a comprehensive system of compulsory 
dispute settlement applicable not only in the Economic Zone 
but also to disputes arising on the High Seas and in any 
other area of the seas,such as international straits, where 
such interests as the freedom of navigation are potentially 
in conflict with the interests of coastal states: Uf -certain 
States make the protection of freedom of navigation by 
compulsory dispute settlement a precondition to agreement 

it must be borne in mind that coastal States have 
corresponding rights of environmental] integrity and security 
which are equally in need of protection. These rights must 
also be protected by compulsory dispute settlement. 

Bie With respect to the principle that States should be 
free to choose the system of dispute settlement most 
appropriate to their needs, provided that the procedure 

is one which leads to a binding decision, the proposals 

in Part IV of the Single Negotiating Text appear to be 
satisfactory since they lay down this principle in clear 

and unequivocal terms. The corollary of this fundamental 
principle is that, subject to any specific exceptions made 


in the Convention, no State should be free to pick and 
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choose the areas of law - or the seas - it wishes to subject to 
compulsory settlement. Parties to the Convention should be prepared 
to submit all disputes to binding dispute settlement. Similarly 
Canada would be opposed to any system which allowed plaintiff 
States to opt in at the last minute for the purpose of instituting 
an action against another State, while not having previously made 
themselves subject to compulsory dispute settlement proceedings 
brought by other States. 

It is for similar reasons that Canada would not favour 
a system of dispute settlement based upon an optional rae oul 
Given the nature and extent of new law which would be embodied in 
the Convention, such an approach could destroy the very basis of 
an effective system of compulsory jurisdiction. 
Bs With respect to the issue of the most appropriate 
comprehensive procedure to be chosen, we have reservations 
as to the proposals set out in Part IV of the Single Negotiating 
Text. Article 9 of that text gives primacy to a new "Law of the 
Sea Tribunal". We wonder if we need a new court at this time 
when we already have the International Court of Justice and 
arbitral procedures. What would be the effect of the creation 
of such a new tribunal upon the existing Judicial Organ of the 


United Nations? Furthermore, are there not many disputes which 


could be better solved by arbitration whether of a purely 
judicial character or through recourse to expert advice on 
such issues, for example, as scientific research? For these 
reasons Canada would prefer to retain recourse to 
Arbitration and to the International Court of Justice as the 
basic procedures to exercise comprehensive jurisdiction. If 
however, a majority of States at the Conference clearly 
prefer the creation of a new tribunal of the type 

proposed, then we would be willing to work with other 
delegates to establish an appropriate institution. 

4. We are prepared to envisage the inclusion of a 
number of special procedures in the Convention. The 

variety of issues dealt with by the Convention makes it 
necessary to tailor certain special procedures to deal 

with certain particular problems. These procedures can be 
either of a judicial character or designed to ensure 

the avoidance of disputes. At present, consideration is 
being given in Committee I to a judicial organ of the 
International Seabed Authority, and in Committee III to a 
special procedure to deal with disputes in the field of 
marine scientific research. A Continental Shelf Boundary 
Commission designed to avoid disputes as to the seaward limit 
of the continental margin is also under consideration. We 
believe that such special procedures could prove very useful. 
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It must be noted ‘in passing that the link between 
the special procedures set out in Annex II and Article 6 of 
the Single Negotiating Text Part IV is unclear. We presume 
that the procedures ik that Annex “are set out targed “tor 
illustrative purposes. At the present time my Delegation 
does not consider that the procedures for arbitration by 
experts set out in Annex II would be appropriate as the 
principal means of resolving all disputes concerning fisheries, 
pollution and marine scientific research, although the advice 
of experts may be of great value in some circumstances. In 
considering the utility of special functional procedures we 
believe it necessary to ensure that such procedures are 
appropriate to the rights to be exercised by States and the 
problems with which they are designed to deal. In our view 
Special procedures are no panacea and should not replace the 
comprehensive procedure as a general rule. 
as We note the provisions for appeals from the 
special procedures to the comprehensive procedures and for 
provisional measures at the inception of a dispute. We have 
questions as to the utility of these provisions. However, 
we are prepared to consider them with other de*egations. 
With respect to the standing of parties to a dispute, 


as set out in Article 13, we have considerable difficulty 
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with the suggestion that, as a general rule, private 

persons and private companies should be placed on an equal 
footing with States. We are however prepared to examine an 
exception relating to the standing of private parties before 
the Judicial organ of the International Séabed Authority in 
GCOntractual matters. 

6. One of the most complex and important issues 
relating to compulsory dispute settlement is that of the 
extent to which disputes arising out of the exercise of 
coastal state authority in the economic zone should be 
subject to compulsory dispute settlement. On the one hand, 
the resource rights and environmental duties of coastal 
States in the economic zone will involve the exercise of broad 
discretion there. On the other hand, these rights and 
corresponding duties must be exercised in conformity with the 
Convention and should not lead to interference with the 
legitimate rights of other States. 

Canada is as concerned as any State to ensure that 
there be no undue restriction on the exercise of its resource 
rights and environmental duties within the economic zone. We 
do not, however, share the view that no disputes arising in 
the economic zone should be subject to compulsory dispute 
settlement. How do we ensure a proper balance of interests 
between all States concerned? Firstly, we believe that the 


primary protection of both coastal States and the other users 
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must lie in the drafting of the precise and concrete 
substantive rights which they are to exercise in the economic 
zone, and the duties they must fulfil in it, provided for at present 
in Part II of the Single Negotiating Text. Secondly, we attach 
great importance to the establishment of adequate bilateral, 
regional and multilateral procedures for dispute avoidance. 
In this light it is difficult to envisage dispute settlement 
with respect to the exploration and exploitation of the 
resources of the seabed and subsoil of the continental 

Shelf. Similarly, I have difficulty in envisaging dispute 
settlement concerning fisheries management - except perhaps 
concerning the failure of a coastal State to meet its 
obligations in respect of conservation and full utilization. 
The Single Negotiating Text Part II confers broad management 
authority upon coastal States and in the view of my 
Delegation any difficulties which the coastal State may 
encounter with other States in the exercise of its management 
jurisdiction over fisheries will be best resolved by 
negotiation, and by the establishment of various bilateral 
and multilateral bodies with recommendatory powers designed 
to avoid disputes. I believe also that coastal States must 
be free to exercise their jurisdiction over the prevention 

of pollution and the regulation of marine scientific 

research in the economic zone, so long as they remain within 
the specific bounds of the discretion vested in them and do 


f 
not infringe the righs of other States. In cases of gross 
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abuse, adjudication should apply both with respect to 
coastal States and other users, and both in the economic 
zone and international straits. 

How then can we define the situations where 
compulsory dispute settlement would be appropriate? One 
solution would be to make an exception stating that there 
shall be no dispute settlement with respect to disputes 
arising in the economic zone or international straits, 
except in the case of a gross abuse or "“abus de 
pouvoir” by either the coastal State’ 'or by other users, 
Another approach would be to state that there could be no 
compulsory dispute settlement except in the case of 
interference by the coastal State in certain specific 
rights of other States such as freedom of navigation or 
scientific research, or the abuse of such navigational 
rights by other states in a manner which damages coastal or 
straits States. I note that a basis for either approach 
is already to be found in Article 18 of the Single 
Negotiating Text. 

This is a complex question, but I believe that it 
will be possible to find a middle ground between those 
who would reject any compulsory dispute settlement in the 


economic zone and those who would demand it on all economic 


zone issues, 
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Finally a word about procedure. My Delegation 
feels that it will be necessary to provide a forum for 
further work on the settlement of disputes. Since this subject 
is left to the Plenary Session of the Conference I would 
suggest that one approach would be to establish a Working 
Group of the Plenary to continue negotiation upon this 
subject once it has been properly debated in this forum. 

I would also suggest that this group be open-ended, but 

A's would hope, Mr. President, that you would use your good 
offices to ensure that this Working Group was broadly 
representative of the Conference. Canada would, of course, 
be prepared to participate in the work of the Group. 

In conclusion, Mr. President, my Delegation is 
prepared to work with other delegations for the resolution 
we difficult problems concerning the compulsory settlement 
of disputes now before the Conference. We do so in the 
belief that a realistic, comprehensive and viable system 
of compulsory disputes settlement is vital not only for 
the long-term utility of the text which we are negotiating 
but also for the promotion of the rule of law in the inter- 


national affairs and hence the shaping of a peaceful world. 
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Mr. President, Mr. Chairman, in my address 
to the Thirtieth Session of the United Nations General 


Assembly which I referred to earlier I stressed the 


benefits to this and future generations of a comprehensive 


treaty on the Law of the Sea. I should’/like to reiterate 


at this time what I said then about the desirability of 
resolving the many difficult Law of the Sea issues with 
which we are grappling by means of a multilateral 
agreement of universal application. I should like to 
reiterate the longstanding position of the Canadian 
Government that only if the multilateral approach 

fails will my Government resort to other solutions. 

I remain of the view, however, that at a certain point 
in time further delay or procrastination constitutes 


failure and that point is rapidly approaching. My 


Government considers it absolutely essential that we conclude 


the Law of the Sea Conference in 1976. 
Mr. President, I cannot over emphasize the 
importance of the role of binding dispute settlement 


procedures as an integral part of the multilateral 


treaty we are all seeking. I pointed out in my address to 
the Thirtieth Session of the United Nations General Assembly 
that although in 1945 the founders of the United Nations 


believed they had devised a system for the settlement of 


disputes between nations without recourse to the use of 
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force, 1t 15 an unfortunate fact of life that thirty 
years later this fundamental problem still faces the 
United Nations. It seems increasingly clear that, 
contrary to the expectations after both the First 

and Second World Wars, international society will not 
develop into an international community by settling first 
the problems of the use of force. The process, in my 
view, will, on the contrary, consist of regulating, 

step by se so many difficult fields of relations between 
states so effectively that there will be less and less 
reason to resort to force and thus less resistance to the 
gradual acceptance of real constraints upon its use. 
Success in this Conference will mark a tremendous step 
forward in the process of laying the foundations for a 


peaceful, stable and equitable world order. 
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SPEECH BY THE SECRETARY OF 
STATE FOR EXTERNAL AFFAIRS, 
THE HONOURABLE ALLAN J, 
MACEACHEN, AT THE 
CANADA-ISRAEL COMMITTEE 
LUNCHEON 


ApriL 29, 1976 


Rabbi Plaut, Your Excellency Ambassador Shalev and distinguished 
dignitaries at the head table, ladies and gentlemen, 


May. lubegim by thankingiyou,for the kind invitation 
to speak to you today. As you know, I spoke at the Beth 
Tzedec Synagogue in Toronto on February 26; on March 11 I 
met with representatives of the Canada-Israel Committee 
and only last Monday I had a meeting with representatives 


of the, Ganadian Jewish Congress. “In the course of these 
dialogues, it has been possible to deal with quite a range 
Haj issues of anterestiito, you and ot <anterést ito, mee! In 


the course of the meetings with the Canada-Israel Committee 

and the Canadian Jewish Congress to which I have just referred 
we were able to deal with in some detail eight subjects 

of interest which will be of continuing concern to me and 

to you as we move ahead along the path that was so eloquently 
descrahed rormuse by youroChairman, 


Today's luncheon provides a further opportunity to. 
Gontanue-our ‘dialogue on assues, which «are sof particulax 
concern to the Jewish community and if, in my comments today, 
Ledosnot gdcatlawirthyallathe issues of interest ‘to you, you 
will understand that they have been live subjects already 
under discussion and will be under discussion between us 
Ln, the. future + 


What I do want to do in my remarks at this luncheon 
1S. CLOSER ELONaAMY Visit torisrael, last dantlary Wndipanticue 
larly my discussions with the Israeli leaders. My visit to 
israel. was, a. reatiirmation.of. the, importance, werettach to 
Canada-Israel_ relations in. the ‘bilateral,sphere, and-a ‘reminder 
in the. Gontexs of ny MiddlerEast visit that we remaim solrdly 
behind Israel in insisting on a just and peaceful resolution 
Of Se MULE aes t .con tl 1c t ; ae .just:-and,..peaceful 
solution, which recognizes and. respects Israel's basic rights. 
There are, of course, a great many official and unofficial links 
between Canada and Israel which attest to the closeness of 
our Tel atA.ons.. and i considered that an 
official yasatapy dine SecnéetaryszotesState, fom External 
Affairs was overdue after an interval of almost seven years. 
Moreover, I wanted to get to know the Israeli leaders on 
a personal basis and discuss with them a number of points 
that are of interest internationally -and bidiaterally.. 


I. should add that. I.also had. personal. reasons tor 
wishing to go to the Holy Land because of my interest in 
the many religious and historical sites which are such a 
vital part of our common heritage. Furthermore, I wanted 
to observe at first hand some of the new types of community 
that the Israelis have so successfully created and obtain 
some insight into the reasons why these new ways of social 
organization have not only flourished in their own setting 
but also provided so many of Israel's most dynamic citizens 
and leaders. 


But I should like to turn for a moment to my 


discussions with MVoreign Minister Allon.  T remember these talks with 
particular pleasure= the Ambassaagor Celis me tuat 1c is 
harder for “you to pronounce” MacEachen in’ Israeli than it 7s 


for me to pronounce Allon - well, | hope odo respect to 

his nane"s “pronunciation, ‘but T"cértainly want toedo 

respect to the impression which the Foreign Minister of 
Israel created upon me in the course of a very good and 
wide-ranging session during which we explained our respective 
persistence in exploring new ways of cooperation between 

our COUNErIES: 


I took the opportunity to reiterate in these 
official talks that ‘the continued "existence of Israel remains 
the cornerstone of Canadian policy and I stressed that this 
is not an attitude that we maintain passively but that we 
defend this principle actively and vigorously in international 
forasm by the Same "token, we 'refuseto become aw party. co 
attempts to undermine the legitimacy of the state of Israel 
in international bodies and we ensure that our policy in “that 
regard is clearly understood,and I appreciate the references 
you have made, Rabbi Plaut,to these instances which I would 
lake’ to reter to Pater.in ‘the course of my remarks. 


The Foreign’ Minister of israel sand also discussed 
our bilateral trade relations and I assured him, as I have 
wished to assure Canadian citizens, that Canada is ready to 
consider with Israel measures that might be used to facilitate 
Israel's entry into our market and that we would be happy as 
a Government to consult on ways in which our economic cooperation 
generally could be improved. I suggested that it might be 
useful if officials of our two countries got together to 
discuss specific ways to bring us closer to this common objective. 


As an example of our already in place economic 
cooperation, I mentioned that the Export Development Corporation 
had been active in Israel and had extended a considerable amount 
of credit. "4 added"aiso that™it was still in this treid, and 
still prepared and ready to consider applications on a case-by- 
case basis. Probably the most interesting proposal and the 
most valuable proposal that came out of our discussions on 
economic bilateral relations was the proposition put forward by 
the Foreign Minister that further acceleration of our joint economi 
cooperation might be achieved by setting up a Joint Committee 
of businessmen and officials which would meet regularly. While 
there is a great deal of informal contact between the people of 
Canada and Israel and while there is a flow of businessmen from 
one country to the other, there does seem to be some merit in 
establishing a more formal framework through such a Joint Committee 
to further our economic cooperation. I have since then had an 
opportunity to raise the matter with my colleagues in the Cabinet, 
the proposition was well received, and the view was that our 
bilateral relations ‘could benetit from the creation or Such a 
formal body. As Mr. Shalev has mentioned to me, now it is a 
matter for the ;bureauerats on vein stdaes to Carry tcrwarg tiis 
political will and to establish a framework, an official framework, 
in which this further cooperation can take place. 


I was particularly intrigued by the description 
made by the Foreign Minister, of Israel's development program 
in various parts of the world. Israel is a relatively small 
country gripped with difficulties but in that context it has 
not failed to respond to the global challenge of development in 
the underdeveloped parts of the world, in the third world, as 
that part of the globe is called, and the proposal now under 
consideration is that it might be possible for Canada and Israel 
to cooperate in the international development field for the 
benefit of third countries where our approaches and resources 
might compliment one another. It seems to me that bringing 
Canada and Israel together in development work in third countries 
would provide an opportunity for the expression of our common 
values and an opportunity to implement the ideals which we hold 
together in terms of international development. 


[wanted to make this very clear in my visit, that 
apart from the difficulties that may exist in the Middle 
East conflict we should not take our eye off the long-term 
objective of increasing mutually beneficial bilateral relations 
with Israel and that is also an important element in 
my government's foreign policy - that while we may be agitated, 
and rightfully so, with respect to developments at the United 
Nations and other international bodies, there is a constructive 
field of endeavour open to us bilaterally that probably will 
do more to forge links between these countries than speeches 
and rhetoric in international bodies, though I do not doubt 
thes Valueiomithese approaches.’ I» thoughtuthat if out) omy 
visit there could come a Joint Economic Committee - Canada-Israel 
a Ountainternataonal effort in third worldcountries; mhen 
indeed my visit would have been well justified. 


Lvaisou.stressedr with the, ForerpneManus tem oum Gesare 
to Ancrease curl political ‘consultations: on the international 
level. Not only do we want to deepen our relationship bilaterally, 
but I believe there is a place for increased consultations between 
Israel and Canada on international questions which are vital 
issues. to both countries particularly with respect to the Middle 
East. 


As you know, in the course of my conversations with 
the Foreign Minister, he indicated to me the positive attitude 
which his Government is taking towards HABITAT. As you know, 
Mr. Allon confirmed to me officially that Israel would be 
participating andvhei stressedithat: therconcepts of BABITAT: was 
very close to his heart and the heart of the people of Israel 
AS at. .was. tovtheisraelicarchitect) whol hadwbul lteithe) < ieee 
iiabitat" atethe + tame \of= ther 19670 Montreale EXPOnu. 1 foundithese 
exchanges very illuminating and helpful. In the course of my 
discussions, I invited Mr. Allon to pay an official visit to 
Canada. He has taken up the invitation and now it remains 
for him and ourselves to decide on a mutually beneficial or 
mutually convenient date this year so that a further step 
will be taken in this process of improving and developing our 
bilateral relations. As His Excellency Mr. Shalev knows, because 
he accompanied me on these visits, I had the great fortune to 
have a long and useful private meeting with the Prime Minister 
who briefed me in great detail on his country's attitude to 


Middle East peace negotiations and to complete my discussions 
with top Israeli leaders 1 was received foram interurew wath 


the President himself. 


I. mentioned earlier, Mri..Chairman amy) inveresiuin 
the new types of communities that the Israelis have created, 
and my hosts had kindly arranged for a trip to the northern 
part of the country and I made stops at the Kibbutz Gonen 
and the cooperative village of Kfar Yuval, and I also made 
a tour of the Hula Valley. Il found this® trip ai unique 
experience and it is certainly essential for anyone who 
wishes) to ‘gain isome insight: into) the strenpth wr cthegisracis 
character and personality. li was impresseduby the: results 
that the settlers have achieved by good planning, determination, 
hard work and a more than ordinary amount of courage. These 
settlements are aitrabute to) the spiritiof thelisraeii pioneers 
and I ‘am grateful) that 1) hadi an, opportunity. ton seet them at 
work and to hear their views. It was my conclusion on the 
personal level that my understanding of the people had 
increased immeasurably by these personal contacts and my 
tour of the Hula Valley gave! me a) comprehension= hitherto not 
experienced of the great importance to Israel of the border 
question and an appropriate and satisfactory settlement of the 
border question. 


May TI: turn) just for a moment) ire. thairmang= because 
you mentioned it, and because it is very much on my mind, to 
Canada's support) of Israel's legitimate maghts) at. the United 
Nations and elsewhere. 


I believe an examination of the Canadian record 
reveals! that? the positions’ we ttake: are) basedsom principles 
and that we adopt a firm and positive posture in defence of 
those principles and in defence of fair play. I am concerned 
that our foreign policy with respect to the Middle East will 
be based upon principles that are supportable by you and by 
the Canadian people. In the implementation of these principles, 
there are obvious difficulties at times,as Rabbi Plaut pointed 
out. However, he did mention the most notorious case,in which 
it was possible for Canada to take a clear stand in support of 
fundamental principles. Last fall- during, the: 50th Session of 
thesU.Ni5 we opposed the particular resolution iithat) hadd lanked 
racism with Zionism; we opposed it through our votes and our 
pronouncements at the United Nations, we opposed it in many 
Capitals of the world in diplomatic representation, but I also 
opposed 1t when Iowassan ithe’ Middle: Easts and! imimyeyisiai. torane 
various ‘Arab counties... Ingfacts! ino al statementmmade, inmwordan 
during my visit to the Middle East,I described this resolution as 
troublesome, unhelpful ,, and> destructive,’ andyd) was, prepared: to 
say the same words that had been stated in the House of Commons, 
in the Arab world itself - and I believe that is a measure of 
the strength of/our convictions. «Not only didi weyregard) that 
resolution with all the abhorrence that I have described, but we 
also felt that it had tainted two related resolutions concerning 
the program of the U.N. Decade against Racism and the holding 
of the U.N. Conference on Racism to take placewin 1978. We voted 
also against these two resolutions, because they were stands on 
principle. 


I hope it does comfort you and reassure you, ladies 
and gentlemen, as it does me, that the Parliament of Canada, 
the Members of the House of ‘Commons and the Members of the 
Senate, in a unanimously adopted resolution, condemned in 
unequivocal terms the adoption of this resolution at the 
United Nations. I believe that Canada -the democratically- 
elected House of Commons and the Senate of Canada ~ were the 
only legislative bodies in the world that took this particular 
action. The same ugly subject has come up in technical 
meetings of the United Nations. I want to refer to some of the 
developments that take place at the specialized and technical 
agencies of the United Nations; the debates at these 
specialized agencies are not free from extraneous political 
considerations, the introduction of which make the functioning 
Ofe these agencies very urfficult indeed. To,our. regret. and 
despite our opposition, the blatantly gratuitous and provocative 
issue of linking Zionism and racism was introduced in December 
in a UNESCO debate on a proposed international declaration on 
the mass media. Canada argued forcefully that the introduction 
of elements which are firmly opposed by a significant number 
of delegations made a successful outcome of the deliberations 
impossible, and also the introduction of such matters would 
not enhance the reputation of UNESCO in the international 
community. When our voice, based on practical considerations, 
when our voice spoken from principle,was not listened to, when 
what we said was disregarded, we, in company with other like- 
minded nations withdrew from the debate and left the meeting 
in order to express our opposition in the best way we knew 
ao inact tine to the introduction of such matters anto; the 
Det tecenat Ons mam, colleagcue;, the Minister of State for 
Urbana Lait peeaisedachise subject in his. speech,, certainly 
with my concurrence, and quoted words which I uttered before 
another audience on this same subject of UNESCO. Now we are 
faced with a Conference to take place in Canada later this 
year, a major international conference in which Canada has 
a great interest and a great commitment and in which the world 
itself has a great commitment. We will do our utmost to keep 
this conference on the rails, to keep the discussion upon 
fie na oresup ects tuateare before the conterence, but it 
extraneous political questions are introduced the Canadian 
Government will take its responsibility in this particular 
occasion as it has taken its responsibility amidst other challenges, 
some of which I have described today. 


Now, gUSt One more point: I am preventing myself, 
Rabbi, from getting to the question period but I do want to 
make one comment about my political conclusion as a result of 
My visit to the Middle: East particularly with respect to the 
possibility of an early settlement. 


I came away with a much greater appreciation of the 
intractibility of the problem which, 1s-facing thescountsaess oF 
the Middle East. I came away also with an enhanced understanding 
of the necessity of permitting the parties themselves to work 
out solutions to ‘this particular problems. 1, dowmnot) bedaevemtiac 
it is possible to impose a Settlement, uponatheypartwesse cn tc 
settlement has to be worked out among themselves. I realize 
that in this world, in international fora and elsewhere, Israel 
has been under attack and Israel has been pushed around, but I 
Wanted to tell you that one country is not pushing Israel 
around, either at international fora,, or) 1léaningwuponny co 
accept positions alien to its own interests, —) thats coumtr yes 
Canada. I want you to bear that in mind as you assess our 
foreign policy. We believe and we have repeatedly stated the 
necessity of a settlement arrived at by the parties. In this 
case, of course, Israel 15 a party. 1 belaevesthatatne Prine 
Minister said that "we are 50 per cent of the situation aa! 
do not know whether he used that numerical quantity but 
certainly that was his idea. I came away really quite distressed 
because I did not see any prospect for an immediate setticment. 
I do not see any prospect of a resumption ofeshuttle diplomacy. 
nor do’ I see any prospect of a resumed international conference 
to settle the Middle East question at the present eaner eat 
Situation will undoubtedly change as the political situation 
in various countries changes, but I want to mention that, in 
approaching any ultimate settlement which is so essential to the 
welfare of the people of Israel and all the people of the Middle 
East, Canada will stand by well-established principles and well- 
established Comnerstones Of its policy, 


So, may I say in conclusion, and in reviewing my 
discussions with the Israeli leaders and my impressions of the 
country, that .1 consider that. my visit wasswery,successiul:. 

I have gained a better understanding of the Israeli attitude on 
questions that concern both our countries and 1 had the opportunity 
to explain our own position in considerable detail. Obviously, 
both sides benefit from closer contact and I hope that the momentum 
established through my visit can be maintained and that we will 

use to good advantage the friendly and easy relationship which 
happily exists between Canada and Israel. 


NOTES FOR INTERVENTION 

BY THE SECRETARY OF 

STATE FOR EXTERNAL AFFAIRS, 
THE HONOURABLE ALLAN J, 
MACEACHEN, AT UNCTAD IV, 
May 7, 1976 

NAIROBI, KENYA 


"SHARING AND SURVIVAL” 


Mr. President: 


At Santiago, in 1972, the Head of the Canadian 
Delegation looked back at the development of UNCTAD 
Since the first conference. He reviewed its growth and 
concluded that UNCTAD had taken its place as one of the 
great deliberative bodies of the world. That is now beyond 
question: UNCTAD has become an indispensable element of 
the system. Much credit for this must go to its three 
distinguished Secretaries-General: Raul Prebisch, 
Manuel Pérez-Guerrero, and Gamani Corea. 


Since 1972 a great deal has happened to increase 
the importance of UNCTAD. Events in the economic sphere 
have altered permanently the way in which we perceive 
international economic problems and the way in which we 
must cope with them. UNCTAD has become one of the fore- 
most international institutions to which we turn to find 
solutions to economic problems of global concern. We 
must look far into the future, and do so with an unprecedented 
sense of urgency. 


In.the past.four, years the. efforts of; thes intex- 

national community to comprehend and address the global 

conomic problems with which this conference must deal 
have not been in vain. We now have a much improved 
knowledge and appreciation of these problems and of the 
ways in which they affect the Third World. We know they 
are complex and difficult but not insoluble. We have 
learned that the most promising way to make progress is through 
a sustained dialogue based on an increased readiness of 
the wealthier countries to share their wealth and of ail 
to deal with the issues realistically and constructively. 
I believe that we have passed the stage of analysis and 
assessment of issues. Ye must now get together to devise 


workable and dynamic solutions - and solutions mean action. 
It is of significance - and particularly so for 
this conference - that a group of countries is meeting 


throughout this year in Paris to discuss in depth the 
problems of cnergy, raw matcrials, development and 
finance. JI have the honour of sharing the cuties of 
presiding over the Conference on International Economic 


Co-operation with the distinguished head of the Venezuelan 
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delegation, Dr. Manuel Perez-Guerrero. The Paris 
Conference is a different kind of international fuarum - 
with a limited time frame and a representative, if 
restricted membership. It is, nevertheless, of import- 
ance to our deliberations here because the Paris 
Conference and UNCTAD IV share common goals. Clearly 
our efforts in Nairobi and Paris must be mutally rein- 
forcing. As co-chairman of the Paris Conference I am 
convinced that substantial and positive results here at 
UNCTAD IV - results so vitally important in themselves - 
will assist us in Paris in fulfilling the objectives of 
that Conference. If we succeed here, the process which 
is underway in Paris will be much strengthened. We shall 
be better able as we come to the second half of the 
Conference in Paris to focus on specific proposals for 
action. UNCTAD and CIEC can both contribute to the 
essential goal: international economic co-operation 

for the benefit of all countries and people. 


Against this background [I submit that all 
countries have a stake in the outcome of this Conference. 
In UNCTAD we are in a forum for global consideration and 
negotiation by all countries of crucial economic, trade 
and development issues of common interest. If we approach 
these issues with a recognition of our common interests, 
if we understand the importance of mutual benefit and of 
sharing, we can succeed. 


I would like now to turn to some of the specific 
issues before the Conference. 


Commodities 


Improvement in the position of developing 
countries which export primary commodities must be our 
basic objective. In our view, the stabilization of 
commodity prices and earnings is perhaps the most funda- 
mental problem that this Conference must address. Canada 
as a major commodity trader regards the instability of 
commodity markets as a major weakness of the international 
trading system requiring urgent remedy. We accept the 
need for a comprehensive integrated approach to the reselu— 
tion of commodity trade problems and we shall work for 
the elaboration of clements of such an approach, particularly 
as regards individual commodities. 


ues ara 


As part of the Canadian approach we support the 
principle of joint producer-consumer financial respon- 
sibility on a mandatory basis for the establishment of 
buffer stocks within commodity arrangements containing 
such stocks. In the negotiation of the Fifth Inter- 
mational Tin Agreement we had indicated that we were 
prepared to accept mandatory producer-consumer financing 
of the buffer stock. That Agreement, as negotiated, provides 
for voluntary contributions from consumer members. I am 
pleased to state that Canada shall make a financial 
contribution to the buffer stock of the Fifth International 
Tin Agreement. 


At the Seventh Special Session of the United Nations 
General Assembly. Canada indicated its willingness to examine 
sympathetically, along with other potential donors,the 
concept of a common fund to finance buffer stocks. In our 
view the need for such a fund and its operational modalities 
will depend on a number of commodities for which agreements 
based on buffer stocks are negotiated. “Je are prepared to 
continue examination of the proposal for a common fund in 
the light of the results of commodity consultations and 
negotiations. 


In the months ahead we expect that interested 
Governments will come together to work out, within an 
agreed time frame, specific ways and means to deal with 
the problems of individual commodities and give effect to 
the decisions of this Conference. 


Financial Problems of Developing Countries 


There are a number of important financial issues of 
special concern to developing countries on the agenda of 
this conference. I wish to address two of these in 
particular - debt relief in the context of the balance of 
payments problems of developing countries and official 
development assistance. 


The growth of the global balance of payments deficit 
of non-OPEC developing countrics from approximately 9 billion 
dollars in 1973 to between 35 and {> “bi ll1on—do) lars, tn Lo75 
emphasizes the importance of our deliberations. It is not 


sufficient to address the current debt problems of 
developing countries. We must also work to reduce their 


occurence in the future. 


Be eae 


Canada attaches great importance to the provision 
of development assistance on the softest possible terms. 
We consider it essential that loans conferred as development 
assistancé not place developing country recipients in debt 
repayment situations in which they will eventually have 
difficulty in meeting their financial obligations. 


Canada's development assistance has been and 
continues to be highly concessional. To date all of 
Canada's official development assistance has exceeded a 
grant element of 50% with an overall average of 95%. We 
believe that the terms on which development assistance funds 
are provided, particularly to the poorest countries, should 
be improved. We urge that the international grant element 
threshhold for official development assistance be raised 
above 25% as a meaningful step in this direction and we 
are prepared to join other donors in setting the new 
threshhold as high as 50 percent. 


Turning to the immediate problem I wish to affirm 
Canada's readiness to consider debt relief for developing 
countries. We are conscious of the particularly acute 
debt problem of the poorest of the developing countries 
and are prepared to look sympathetically at specific 
cases. Multilateral development finance institutions, 
for their part, should consider committing new resources, 
within their programme priorities, up to the equivalent of 
the debt service payments due them from countries for which 
an agreed debt reorganization is negotiated. 


We approach the question of an international 
conference to consider the debt problems of developing 
countries with an open mind. It would be important that 
any such conference be well prepared and that its objectives 
be clearly defined. We see the need to consider debt 
questions in the context of overall balance of payments 
problems and hence as being closely tied to the level of 
financial flows. 


With respect to the levels of official development 
assistance Canada's ODA as a percentage of GNP has grown 
to over 0.55 percent in our fiscal year 1975/76. We 
reaffirm our determination to achieve the target of 0.7 
percent. In the coming years Canada's official development 
assistance will continue to grow and we shall work toward 
the 0.7 percent target as rapidly as available fiscal 
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resources alilow. The bulk of our assistance will continue 
tea be provided to the poorest developing countries. 


Trade Liberalization 


ft is fundamental to the development of the 
countries of the Third “Jorld that their exports have access 
to the markets of the industrialized countries. Of course 
their mutual trade and access to one another's markets is 
also of major importance. We are working through the multi- 
lateral trade negotiations in Geneva for trade liberal- 
ization measures which will have a beneficial impact on the 
economies of developing countries. In connection with 
industrial development and further processing of raw mater- 
ials in producing countries, Canada has made specific 
proposals in the MTN which, we believe, wili be beneficial 
to the developing countries producing certain important 
raw materials. 


The establishment of generalized preference schemes 
has been an important means of encouraging the exports of 
developing countries. We welcome the improvement others 
have made in their schemes. Canada proposes to broaden 
its system through the work of the tropical products group 
of the MTN and also intends to extend its geographical 
coverage to include all the least developed of developing 
countries and all the former Portuguese territories whether 
or not they have most~favoured nation agreements with Canada. 


Within the MTN Canada will seek improvement of 
rules on the application of safeguard actions, including 
those applied against the products of developing countries, 
which will ensure that such actions are temporary and subject 
to international guidelines and surveillance. We will be 
reviewing our current adjustment assistance measures in 
the context of the MTN and will be taking into account the 
interests of developing countries as they relate to the 
longer term evolution of the Canadian economy. 


Finally in the area of trade, Canada is examining 
various alternatives for using aid funds to establish a 
trade facilitation office to assist developing countries 
seeking to export to the Canadian market. The UNCTAD/GATT 


International Trade Centre could play an important role in 
this endeavour. 


See see 


Transfer of Technology 


The final specific area I wish to touch on is the 
transfer of technology. Canada is giving continued and 
substantial support for the development of appropriate 
technologics for devcloping countries through our aid 
programme and through the International Development Research 
Centre, which focusses its:attention and resources on 
research and technology in developing countries. Canada 
intends to explore further the creation of links between 
research institutions in Canada and corresponding instit- 
utions in developing countries. Such arrangements could 
provide Canadian institutions with a greater appreciation 
of the problems of developing countries - they could influ- 
ence, over the longer term, the orientation of our domestic 
research and development programmes toward Third World 
problems, and they could provide a channel for the transfer 
of advice, assistance and technology to developing countries. 


Canada would support further work on a voluntary, 
universally applicable, code of conduct which sets out 
guidelines for the transfer of technology on a supplier- 
recipient basis. We further support continuing international 
discussion within UNCTAD on restrictive business practices 
adversely affecting international trade, particularly that 
of developing countries. 


Conclusion 


I have outlined our views and ideas on several 
of the major issues and proposals before this conference. 


There is a heavy responsibility on every governnent 
to facilitate the confidence of thes elobal™ comniuni ty. “Part 
of our task at UNCTAD IV will be to bring closer together 
our differing perceptions as to what is equitable and what 
can be achieved. Canada as a developed country recognizes 
that the committment to share is fundamental to our success. 


We must see the hard decisions ahead of us not only 
in terms of problems to be solved but in terms of opportun- 
ities and challenges to shape a better world.” This’ will 
require intensified efforts to reduce disparitics between 
rich and poor throughout the world and to eliminate wasteful 
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consumption. Difficult choices are required now - if 
necessary action is not taken now harder decisions and more 
drastic sacrifices will have to be made in the future. 


Canada will use its influence and its resources to 
bring about constructive change in the international economic 
system. I pledge my own effort to continue to work toward 
this goal here at UNCTAD IV and at the Conference on 
International Economic Co-operation. 


It is Canada's conviction that only through sharing 
can we ensure our survival. 


For IMMEDIATE RELEASE, 


uo Vern 


May 11, 1976 Pablcar’t® 
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NOTES FOR A STATEMENT 

BY THE SECRETARY OF STATE 
FOR EXTERNAL AFFAIRS, 

THE HONOURABLE 

ALLAN J. MacEACHEN, 

TO THE STANDING COMMITTEE 
ON EXTERNAL AFFAIRS AND 
NATIONAL DEFENCE, 

OrtawA, May 11, 1976 


In the past year there have been a number of 
important developments in the relations between developed 
and developing countries, and I should like to begin by 
describing some of the aspects of, the crucial. dialogue 
which is now in progress. 


The launching of the Conference on International 
Economic Co-operation last December marked a significant 
step forward in coming to grips with the complex problems 
involved in building a new, and more equitable, international 
economic system. As you know, we are playing a major role 
in this unigue venture in international economic: co-operation, 
which brought together twenty-seven representatives of 
developed and developing, as well as OPEC, countries with a 
view to achieving understandings on a broad variety of 
energy, commodity, trade, development, and financial issues. 


pince February. the four Commissions of fhe CIEC -- 
Energy, Raw Materials, Development, and Finance -- have held 
Three mectings atewhich representatives of the OPEC and 
developing countries (G19) and the industrialized countries 
(G8) have exchanged preliminary views on a wide variety of 
issues. Canada participates in the Energy and Development 
Commissions and has taken an active part in their work as 
well as following closely through observers the work of 
the Raw Materials and Finance Commissions. This first phase 
of the Conterence has necessarily been,of.am exploratory 
and analvitcal Character. -lt wolldi be, uniealistic, to expect 
tide roe scOR Terence. Liatie. spacemot three. mons ,- COud 
PCN LeVe Oxpiicitoandscoucrete Tesults On the complex aSsues 
bnder: consideration, issues. which, go to thevheart. of; the 
Economic. policies Of all “theyparticipating countraes. 


However, my conversations in Nairobi with my fellow 
chairman, .Dr..Pérez Guerrero,.and.foreign ministers’ from many 
of the participating, countries.encourage,me to, think that. we 
shall be able to make considerable progress at our mid-term 
INeeting in July, which,.will.be.chaired jointly by Dr. Pérez 
GuerreroO-and.myself,. At that,time,we will be able.to ‘assess 
the work completed and I hope that it will be possible to 
provide more refined guidance for the Commissions in their 
hew_rounds.. ln particular, -l hope that we. willbe able to 
concentrate on individual problems in a more selective manner 
in order to have positive achievements in the latter half of 
the year. 
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As members are aware, I have just returned from 
UNCTAD IV - where the developed and developing nations are 
jointly tackling matters related to trade and development issues 
in ordér to try’ to reduce disparities between rich. and poor, 
countries. This process was given further impetus at the 
Seventh Special Session of UNGA and I hope that this momentum 
can be maintained in Nairobi. Lt 15 ‘expected that as the 
Conference continues, questions of commodity trade, debt 
relief and the’ transfer of technology will be the focal points 
of the debate of UNCTAD IV. 


Il agree’ witht the view of This Commrcrec that, St crs 
essential to build toward an increasing sense of common interest 
between the rich’ countries and’ the poor countries. I share 
your feeling that ‘Canada’ has’ a particular rove in this process 
and that we must be a positive mediator, advancing proposals 
that are’ ‘as forthcoming, as practYreal, and as=tundamental as we 
are able to devise. 


In my statement tot the “Gonterence,.. Le polnteuw ous 
the Canadian position on several of the most crucial issues 
before the delegates. Canada supports the need for a comprehensive 
integrated approach to commodity problems and also the principle 
of joint producer/consumer financial responsibility, on a 
mandatory basis, for*> the establishment oO: DUiter stocks within 
commodity agreements, where the utilization of such a mechanism 
£Or price Stabilization is appropriate... oh tits, Conuck tot 
announced that Canada will be making a voluntary contribution 
to the’ buffer stock of the Fifth International Tin Agreement 
and that Canada is prepared to continue examining the proposal 
for a common fund in the light of current and future commodity 
consultations and negotiations. Canada is also fully prepared 
to participate ian working out’ specific ways and means, within 
an agreed time’ frame, to deal’ with the problems of individual 
commodities and to give effect to the decisions taken at UNCTAD Ive@ 


Canada believes that development assistance loans 
should not create debt repayment crises for the recipients of 
the loans and therefore we proposed that the grant element 
threshold for Official Development Assistance (ODA) should be 
raised=abover 25 per cent adnd=that;°in conjunctron With otner 
donors, we would be willing to raise the threshold as high as 
590 per cent. I indicated that we are prepared to consider debt 
reliet Ona €ase-by-case=basTs"with* particular, sympathy tor tne 
problems of the poorest of the developing countries and encouraged 
multilateral finance institutions to consider committing new 
resources, within their programme priorities, to countries for 
which an agreed debt reorganization has been negotiated. The 
question of an international debt conference will be approached 
with an open mind; however, I pointed out that debt questions 
Should be seen in the context of overall balance of payments 
problems. 
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Canada will continue its substantial support for 
the development of appropriate technology for developing 
countries through its aid programme and through the International 
Development Research Centre. At the same time, we are exploring 
the creation -of (links sbetween research institutions in Canada 
and in developing countries and of the possibilities for 
Canadian assistance. We also support further work on a 
voluntary, universally applicable Code of Conduct setting out 
guidelines for the transfer of technology on a supplier-recipient 
basis and the continuance of international discussion on 
restrictive business practices which adversely affect trade, 
particularly with the developing world. 


ms Canada has heeded the call of the developing countries 
for a more equitable system of international economic relations. 
Ate thessame time;nwe are, of course, continuing! tomassisteithe 
developing countries through the operations of the Canadian 
International Development Agency. 


The CIDA estimates for 1976-77 amount to almost 
$737 million, about $25 million more than last year. Combined 
with a carry-forward of uncommitted funds from earlier years, 
this will produce for CIDA a cash-flow ceiling, approved and 
adjusted by Treasury Board, of slightly over one billion dollars. 
Compared to the equivalent figures for 1975-76 -- disbursements 
of some $903 million, trimmed back from the $933 million I 
indicated to you last April -- this will mean that Canada's 
ODA expenditures will continue to grow at’ a'rate of more than 
POPES MiICerrt 3 


When all the figures are in for the fiscal year just 
ended, Canada's ODA will likely stand at about .58 per cent of 
GNP, the highest level yet reached and a great improvement over 
the late 1960's, when we were providing about one-third of one 
per cent of GNP and ranked 10th or 11th among the 16 donors 
listed by the Development Assistance Committee. Canadians can 
feel some satisfaction that we have moved this close to the 
quantitative goal, while maintaining the highly concessional 
qualityvor CanadianWaid JeiThe estimates? £or°1976-77 at least 
show that there will again be a significant increase in aid 
disbursements. 
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Looking at the estimates in detail, you will find 
that disbursements for bilateral programmes, excluding food 
aid will risevto $462 "million, an lees per icemy tinereasc 
over last year's $414 million. Multilateral disbursements, 
again excluding food aid, will be $243 million, an increase 
of about 12 per cent over last year's figure, allowing more 
support for both the concessionary funds and the ordinary 
operations of the various development banks. The provision 
for special programmes, such as matching grants for non- 
governmental organizations and funds for the International 
Development Research Centre, will grow from $61 million 
last yearetor$66imiliion? 


The other major element in our assistance programme 
is food aid. When delegates met in Rome in 1974 to deal with 
the world food crisis, Canada showed leadership by taking 
on quite specific commitments for the following three years. 
For 1975-76, the Rome pledges have been met through a food aid 
programme that has grown rapidly from $117 million in 1973-74 
tot$174 millionsin:- 1974-75; ‘and last «year sreachedia etotal: of 
some $215 million. 


For the coming year, I am pleased. to ‘announce;that 
Canada will provide roughly $230 million of food aid. Of this 
total, about $105 million will be channeled through multilateral 
organizations. ‘You may ‘recall that iCanadvan support fomithe 
World Food Programme grew dramatically last year, from about 
$20 million in 1974-75 to $94.5 million in 1975-76. We will 
increase our contribution for the current year to $103 million, 
because the World Food Programme has a comprehensive overview 
of world food needs, and because it has effective programmes 
that link food aid to development work in a way that reaches 
the peopléeyin.ereatesit need. 


Our programme of bilateral food aid will provide 
Canadian grain, milk powder, and other types of food for India, 
Bangladesh? "Sri banka@and for other ‘countries pinnAs@a ;oAnrica 
and Centrad America, to aitotal «value jof.about $L25emillion. 
Bécauset fo00d, production recovered well idurxingy 19'7-S5eanithe 
déveloping countries, sitywillebe possiblemfor “some. of » this 
food aid; to-becuséeduin snebuilding the buffers tocks» thatiwere 
sovdangerousdy* deplketedsby theypecenticeris ts.) aisubs tanti ad 
reserve fund of some $33 million has been set aside to help 
cope with situations that may arise during the year. 


These are the details -- but how well do they fit into 
the overall pattern of Canada's strategy for international develop-. 
ment co-operation, as outlined last September? In offering you 
today an initial report on how the strategy has been implemented 
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muring these past cight months, I should add that much of the 
thinking in the strategy further clarified concepts that have 
long shaped Canadian policy, and that these ideas are now 
receiving increased expression in: ‘the ‘form of initiatives 
that will be taken or projects that will be agreed upon in 
the mea euture (0 hus de wrld not. attempt cto give ep tiult 
explanation of what is being done in response to each of the 
strategy's 21 points, but will limit myself to some essential 
highlights. 


A few days ago I announced the first of a series of 
sectoral guidelines explaining our policy in regard to the 
major areas of international development. I am also pleased 
tO tell vou that there has been a substantial shit inethe 
emphasis given to various sectors in the planning of projects. 
Among those projects to which we are currently committed, 
agricuitiur é," Stri¢tly defined, accounts for 13 per cent of 
dollar value, and ranks third as a sector of concentration, 
after public utilities and education. But among the projects 
cUrnrentis;? injithes planning Stage, itetranks. first! as a) sector; 
and» accounts for more than 30 per cent of dollar value. 


We are also giving priority to the poorest developing 
countries:..-Our? early planning ‘for:‘the next five years indicates 
that: 80 percent of official’ development ‘assistance will ‘go’ ‘to 
the poorest countries, 'those with an annual GNP ‘in 1973 of 
$200 or less, 11 per cent to those in the $200-$375 range, and 
less wham 0epemcontato thoserabpove ‘thaterlevel. 


Greaver peovraphic concentration 7S also a ‘feature 
of our development Strategy. “In 1976-77 ‘the number of countries 
in which we have a systematically planned and continuing 
development’ programme’ will be ‘reduced from 30 to 27. “Fifty-six 
per cent of our bilateral funds will be focused on the ten 
largest country programmes, and 40 per cent on the five largest. 


Mwitdeorlyetadd thats ‘besides “these specific steps 
the strategy of course influences the day-to-day operation of our 
programme, and that many studies or administrative changes 
are underway or have been completed to make possible the further 
implementation of the strategy. Among these are such initiatives 
as the working-out of administrative mechanisms for the untying 
of Canadian assistance to procurement in developing countries; 
a major study on what the effects would be -- both the benefits 
to developing countries and the costs to the Canadian economy -- 
of full untying; and an examination of the possibility of 
substituting agricultural inputs for some of our food-aid programme, 
since the true need is for greater production where the people 
live rather than unending shipment of food across the oceans. 


Having dealt with a number of aspects of Canada's 


relations with developing countries, I should now like to turn 
to another matter of immediate concern to Canada. 
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The Third UN Conference on the Law of the Sea has 
just concluded its fourth session in New York and it is my 
considered judgement that it has achieved significant progress 
in most areas of its mandate. There may remain a number of 
important issues that will require further negotiation before 
full success is achieved but the new negotiating text produced 
by the Chairmen of the Conference is a considerable improvement 
over last year's draft. 


Let me review briefly developments as they affect 
the main issues which the Conference seeks to settle and their 
impact On; i\Canada’'s interests. 


The first part of the new text deals with the range 
of complex and radically new concepts that are being developed 
in order to regulate future activities in the international 
seabed area beyond the limits of national jurisdiction. It 
now provides, in my view, many of the basic elements necessary 
for a true accommodation of interests between developing and 
developed countries. Whereas the articles drafted in Geneva 
last year were regarded by the technologically advanced countries 
as impracticable, the new text represents a more realistic 
approach to the problem. At the same time, the concept that 
the international area will be the "common heritage of mankind" 
and not an area of renewed colonial expansion, has been given 
more specific and concrete meaning through a series of new 
draft articles and technical annexes covering a wide range of 
issues. Admittedly, a number of developing countries have 
reservations about the new text as they have yet to be fully 
satisfied that thei) interests, and. aspirations warerv adequately, 
met by the far-reaching provisions of this. new draft. ..Canada 
places high importance on the satisfactory resolution through 
further negotiations of the remaining contentious issues. 
These include some of direct interest to Ganada, such as the 
composition of the proposed council and more particularly 
the formula for production controls which would relate seabed 
to landbased mineral production. 


The second part of the new text deals, among other 
questions, with the Economic Zone concept, a concept which we 
regard as the foundation stone of any successful Law of the 
Sea Conference. In spite of the many attempts made by certain 
groups, notably the landlocked and geographically disadvantaged 
States and some of the long distance fishing nations, to erode 
the very nature of the Economic Zone, the concept has emerged 
unscathed and is now firmly entrenched in the consensus which 
is reflected: in. thesrevised single negotiating stex® a olhas means 
that Canada would acquire sovereign rights over living resources 
(that is, fisheries resources) out to 200 miles,,would maintain 
1ts sovereign right over the resources of the continental shelf 
out to the edge of the continental margin, and would have 
recognized in specific treaty language its right to preserve 
the marine environment and control scientific research. 
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On fisheries, the basic compromise reflected in the 
original single negotiating text accommodated all essential 
Canadian interests, and has re-emerged intact in the revised 
text! dn, fact, there were very’ few changes to the fisheries 
articles; fandethese were mostly éditorial *in nature? including 
the change we brought about to the Anadromous Species Article 
toscorrect? certain editorial problems that had - found their ‘way 
imc On the, oraginalasanigle.negotiating. text.i- The most difficult 
ro suesvhe tir éidans, toOabe TrésolVed isthe "question of: rights 
of access by landlocked and "geographically disadvantaged" 
states to the fisheries within the economic zones of coastal 
states in the same region or sub-region. The revised single 
negotiating text contains provisions on this subject that will 
Require viurther negotaations’4 They*contain ne“provisions that 
would materially derogate from Canada's sovereign rights over 
fisheries in the future 200-mile economic zone, nor would we 
be prepared to accept such derogation in future negotiations. 


With respect to the continental shelf, the previous 
affirmation of coastal states sovereign rights to the edge of 
the continental margin was confirmed together with the concept 
of revenue-sharing in respect of the seabed resources found 
between the 200-mile limit and edge of the margin. 


Canada was extremely active in New York in the debate 
on the preservation of the marine environment. The basic 
Canadian approach is reflected in the revised single negotiating 
text on this subject, whereby the draft articles establish an 
umbrella convention laying down fundamental treaty obligations 
tompresemve the, marine ‘environment... The original single 
negotiating text was already in large measure acceptable to 
Canada but it was particularly deficient in our view on the 
subject, of “thetcontrol ef pollution ‘from ships ~ Tt provaded 
very limited powers to coastal states over ships found in the 
terq torials Séaga economic) zone, or: in ports, (in, respect of 
violations committed elsewhere). The revised single negotiating 
text contains major improvements. It moves some appreciable 
way towards striking the balance between,on the one hand, the 
rights and duties which coastal states, flag states and port 
states must have to control pollution from vessels, and, on 
the other hand, the need to maintain freedom of maritime commerce 
and communications. 


Canada has also been seeking a provision in this 
section of the Convention which would provide international 
recognition that’ Ganada’ has the ‘right. to? protect, the: Arctic 
marine environment by the imposition of higher vessel source 
pollution standards than those agreed to internationally. 

The revised single negotiating text contains such a provision. 
The formulation which now appears has been discussed by the 
states most directly concerned and will, we hope, provide a 
basis for general agreement. 
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From.the -Canadian point ofsviéw; the revised single 
negotiating text articles on preservation of the marine 
environment still need further refinement. Canadian efforts 
have madesa major contribution,to bringing the text toe its 
present form, and we will continue to provide leadership in 
further redrafting, not only to protect Canada's own marine 
environment but the oceans as a whole. 


The. articles instheereyised text onjmanimnesscientiiic 
research provide, in our view, a large measure of protection 
to vital coastal state interests in the economic zone and on 
the continental shelf, while at the same time ensuring that 
important international interests in promoting and co-operating 
in research programmes are not impeded. While there will still 
undoubtedly be some further revisions and changes at the next 
session, I believe we have a good basis for an eventual 
compromise on this issue. Likewise, the articles on transfer 
of technology provide that states shall co-operate in providing 
the developing countries with the scientific and technological 
capability they need for the utilization and management of their 
marine resources and the protection of the marine environment. 
At the same time, the text recognizes that this co-operation 
must have proper regard for all legitimate interests, including 
the rights and duties of holders, suppliers and recipients of 
marine technology. 


In my statement. to the conference on, April 12, 1976, 
I stated that Canada supported the’ inclusion, of comprehensive 
dispute settlement procedures in the convention. I also stated 
that these provisions must be compatible with the rights and 
duties of states particularly within «the economic, zone; 
Similarly I stated that these provisions must.,be based upon 
a Teciprocity of interests of all states and -shoulid mot simpidy 
stress dispute settlement on matters of interest to one group 
Of Stages. 


The new Part IV of the single negotiating text on 
the settlement of disputes appears unduly complicated and will 
require refinement and simplification. Since dispute settlement 
was discussed for the first time in the Plenary Session of the 
Conference in April of this year, it remains one of: the out- 
standing issues upon which negotiation will begin at the next 
session of the Conference. The Canadian Delegation will, of 
course, be actively engacedian, these mecotaat ons, 


Canada, therefore, has good reason to be pleased 
with the results of the: Conference,. Unfortunately; che 
Conference. was not able to. conclude its. work.. It is encouraging, 
however, that a further session will be held within a relatively 


short space of time in New York, beginning August 2 and extending 
until September 17. 
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Mr. Chairman, I,-have attempted to draw some comparisons 
between the new revised single negotiating text and the previous 
Geneva negotiating text in order to provide some indication of 
the measure of progress achieved at the New York session. I 
think, however, that members of this Committee should be aware 
that the real significance of the New York negotiating text 
is that it reflects the great distances already travelled and 
maintains the needed momentum in the development of radical new 
concepts in international law. Canada, together with other 
States; eset! out morrestructure! isomeiof theibasic iconcepts of 
international law because of our conviction that they no longer 
retiercted thesneedssoceoury tamesse Icanrvsaysto this? Committee 
that whatever occurs in the next session of the Conference and 
whether or not the Conference concludes in success or failure, 
radical changes are being effected in international law as a 
result of the multilateral negotiating process which has 
occurred within the Conference. 


I think that members will agree from what I have said 
that now is the time to intensify our negotiating efforts at 
the Conference. Our goal of establishing a sound legal régime 
for the world's oceans is worth this effort. 


I should now like to deal with another subject which 
is of great significance. There can be no doubt as to the 
present and growing importance of Western Europe to Canada. 

Our many and diverse links with the countries of Western Europe, 
political, economic, social and cultural, have been forged in 
part as a result of traditional ties with Canada's major 
“countries of origin", and more recently as a result of our 
perception of the importance of Europe's role in the modern 
world. In the multilateral context, we have been members of 
thepAtiantzebAldiancersance? its! inception=and, have: recently 
reaffirmed our commitment to it in unmistakable terms. We _ 
have in addition declared our strong support for the continuing 
efforts of Western European countries to achieve a high degree 
of integration within the framework of the European Community; 
and indeed for some time we have been engaged in the negotiation 
of an agreement providing for commercial and economic co-operation 
which should have extremely beneficial effects for the Canada- 
Europe relationship. 


We are not of course unaware of the difficulties 
that confront the countries of Western Europe. As a highly 
industrialized area which has relatively few primary resources 
and is heavily dependent for its prosperity on exporting 
manufactures and services, Western Europe has been particularly 
hard hit by the economic recession of the past two years. Today 
there are five million unemployed Western Europeans. The 
existing instruments for monetary, economic, social and 
regional co-operation have proved unequal to the situation, 
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which is further complicated by- the high degree of structural 
disparity between the stronger and weaker economies of the 
region. Moreover there has been considerable disappointment 
with the limited success achieved to date by the European 
Community institutions in coming to grips with the question 

of economic and political union, including the holding of direg 
elections to the European parliament. 


These shorter term trends and developments have 
made it even more difficult than previously for governments 
to accommodate in» sufficient measure the ® rising expectations 
of their citizens and have exacerbated strains in the politica 
fabric of a number of Western European countries. This is 
particularly true of: the countries’ situated on thernorthern 
shores of the Mediterranean. These countries, with the 
exception of France and Italy, are not yet fully industrializ@ 
and are all what can best be described as societies in transit 
The pressures generated by the need for rapid development and 
modernization in these already vessentially fluid ‘societies are 
further heightened by setbacks in the development process. 
Moreover these countries have been ruled, for varying periods, 
by governments that have not been notably responsive to change: 
in society or an the general world environment.) tn ate lease 
one) of thesescountries), [talys7i1t° asipossibi et that’ Communists 
Will sooner, orodaterabe admit teds tos partiicipationgimotne 
governmenteinsonestorm or anotherqm@iThisvassavpros pect? that 
1s certainly going to have repercussions on the broader 
Buropean/;scene and» on the)tunctioming ofesuch institutions 
as NATO and, perhaps to a lesser degree, the European Communit} 
It is not a prospect to which Ganadians’ can besandifferent, 
and indeed I had occasion to speak of it publicly some weeks 
ago. The essentials of the Canadian position are that owe have 
a vital interest in the maintenance of the democratic and 
parliamentary structures and principles of the societies and 
governments of Western Europe; at the same time, we are strongl 
attached to the principle of non-interference in the domestic 
affairs of other countries. We respect the internal political 
evelution; inseach countrys 


There are, then, issues and problems in Europe about 
which we have real concern. However, I think we can hold to 
a view of reasoned optimism. Even in Southern European 
countries which are affected by potentially disruptive forces, 
it can be maintained that a substantial degree of change is 
long overdue, and may well be a sine qua non of stability and 
measured progress in the longer term. Some of the difficulties 
which Europe as a whole faces at the present time are difficult 
which we face ourselves: to a significant degree they spring 
from a,trough inthe business cycles! But itlis*aimatter of 
encouragement to us that even in these adverse circumstances, 
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the will of the Europeans to move forward together and the 
common policies by which the Europeans reflect their will to 
Go so, have not been reversed Xo Furthermore, sti thankeie is 
clear that Western Europe, like ourselves, can now look with 
reasonable confidence to an economic and commercial recovery 
which will mitigate some of the problems that have arisen. 

I am hopeful that in those more buoyant circumstances, we 
shall find in Western Europe a resurgence of dynamism and 
common purpose. 


This is of importance to Canada which looks to Europe 
as a key element in the working out of our own policies and 
which has, in particular, recognized the European Community 
as a new and constructive dimension of the larger European 
nealiry. 


It was therefore natural that in pursuing the Third 
Option we should take a fresh and innovative look at our relation- 
ship with Europe and in particular take account of the new 
dimension which the emergence of the European Community has 
added to that relationship. As you know, one of our aims under 
the Third Option is to achieve a better balance in our external 
relations, notably with respect to our external economic 
interests. Given that the Community is the world's largest 
trading entity, Canada's second most important market and 
second largest source of investment capital and technological 
know-how, it followed that a major part of our efforts to this 
end should focus on the Europe of the Nine. Thus we are now 
negotiating a contractual Link in the form of an economic 
co-operation agreement with the Community in order to create 
anjoint basis for close coherent and continuing co-operation 
with Europe. 


What we are looking to is a document which will 
Signity the political will of both sides’ to engage ina (major 
co-operative endeavour and a document which will create a 
framework within which our governments are committed to the 
active encouragement of practical co-operation between our 
respective private sectors. Among the objectives which both 
sides will have in mind in implementing the agreement are the 
expansion and diversification of trade, the development of 
Canadian and European industries, the advancement of technological 
and scientific progress and the protection and improvement of 
the environment. The means which we envisage being employed 
to this end include increased two-way investment, joint ventures, 
licensing and technological and scientific exchanges. 


Once the agreement is in place what we are able to 
achieve in the way of industrial co-operation and consequential 
trade expansion will depend to a very large extent on the 
follow-up by the private sector and the co-operation of the 
provinces. Our efforts to ensure such follow-up will represent 
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the next major stage in the programme. The role of the 
government will be to continue to act as a catalyst by 
identifying on a sector-by-sector basis with our European 
partners opportunities for industrial co-operation, to 
provide subsequent guidance as requested to the Canadian 
business community, to facilitate and encourage agreed 
co-operation and to develop appropriate supporting policies 
and programmes. The signing of the agreement will not, of 
course, make it a magic wand which will produce results 
overnight. Considerable long-term effort will be required 
in the implementation of the agreement .and it could be some 
time before the initiatives now being launched show significant 
economic returns. But if they do, as we expect they will, 
they could have a significant impact on Canada's future 
economic relationship with Western Europe. 
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Ladies and Gentlemen, 


May I first of all express my pleasure at having 
been invited to address the Tenth Annual Convention of 
the Canadian Arab Federation, particularly as I was prevented 
last year by a previous engagement from fulfilling my intention 
of speaking at your annual meeting. I recall, Mr. President, 
that that convention was held in the city of Toronto of which 
you are the articulate representative on the governing body 
of your organization. I have learned with interest that this 
is the first time that your annual sessions are held in a 
Canadian western city, and I interpret this as a well-deserved 
homage to the more than 10,000 Canadians of Arab origin who 
have elected to make Edmonton their place of residence. 


I also take it as confirmation of your Federation's 
aspiration to represent all Canadians of Arab origin; I am 
therefore delighted to be provided with such an appropriate 
FOTUM tO pay a personal’ tribute to the tens of thousands. of 
my countrymen of Arab origin or descent who, in their diverse 
capacities and walks of life, in the academic halls, in the 
fields of science and technology or in the House of Commons 
as well as in Provincial Parliaments, have made and are making 
invaluable contributions to the building of Canada while adding 
to the rich diversity of our culture, where all our friends 
and visitors can find something of their homeland. 


in this context, the topic ‘you have chosen for this 
year's convention, that is, "Strengthening Ties between Canadian 
and Arab Peoples", is most appropriate, as well as being very 
timely. Tt 1S perhaps mot surticiently appreciated by the 
public that the Government of Canada is fully committed to 
developing and accelerating that process. Indeed, one of the 
primary purposes of my visit to the Middle East in January of 
this year was, to réeattirm the, tres ‘that already exist between 
Canada and the Arab states in the area, and to discuss important 
new agreements and links which hold considerable promise for the 
expansion of our relations with Egypt, Saudi Arabia and Iraq, 
to name only three of the countries which I was privileged to 
Visit for the first time. “My Visit also served to demonstrate 
to the Canadian public the importance the Government attaches 
to the strengthening of these links. 


My itinerary was determined by the kind invitations 
Or My Nosts and brought ‘me ‘to the Arab Republic of Egypt, ,the 
Kingdom of Saudi Arabia, the Hashemite Kingdom of Jordan, the 
Fevuplic of frag and the State or Israel. 1 nad the privilege 
of meeting with Heads of State or of Government, and in 
addition I engaged in extensive discussions with my counterparts 
and with many other senior Ministers. 


paren 


A visit. to Lebanon was also included:-in my initial 
programme and, while planning progressed for my trip, 1 was 
following the situation in that unhappy country on a day-to-day 
basis. Unfortunately, it was clear by the time I left Canada 
that the conditions prevailing in Lebanon made it impossible 
to carry Out a SUCCEeESS£UL, Visit there... [nas was creat 
disappointment, particularly because it was caused by a tragic 
and bloody civil war which has been the source of much pain 
and suffering in that once peaceful and prosperous country. 

I am hopeful that recent events on the political level indicate 
a willingness to seek a settlement through negotiations rather 
than through violence, and that a modus vivendi, respecting the 
Tights of all elerients of. Lebanese society, can be. worked, Our 
that will put an end tothe, strife. 


Despite this unavoidable gap in my programme, I 
consider that. my first official,visit. to: the Middle: Bast was an 
important Step in the process of expanding and deepening, our 
relations with the Arab countries, in that areas. Tong ent = | 
should like to share with you my impressions of the countries 
I visited and to outline. some of the discussions 1. had with 
their leaders. 


An important purpose in undertaking this tour was to 
reiterate to my hosts that Canada continues to be deeply concerned 
by the tragic Middle East conflict and that our policy jan bis 
extremely complex dispute aims at balance and objectivity, and, 
more importantly, rests on principle. I tried to make clear 
that Canada, while. not a party, to the dispute, does what it can 
to make a positive contribution to a possible peaceful solution 
by its peacekeeping activities in the area... I, think our 
general acceptability as peacekeepers 1S an indication of the 
confidence in our impartiality that is placed upon us by the 


contending parties. I1 was particularly pleased by King Hussein's 
conment that “we feel that if ithere.1S a deseription that. cauld 
be given to nations -- and that would be the peacemakers -- 


Canada obviously comes at the head of the list..." 


Canada Beaty participates in both the UNEFl operation 
in the Sinai and in UNDOF‘on the Golan Heights. We contribute 
about 850 personnel to the operation in the Sinai theatre and 
about 150 personnel to UNDOF. Our contribution is in the form 
of logistics support and we share this role with Poland, a 
Warsaw Pact country. Of special concern at the moment is the 
UNDOF peacekeeping operation, since its mandate is due to be 
renewed, with the consent of the parties concerned, at the 
end of this month. It 1s our hope and our expectation that the 
mandate will be renewed as scheduled since it is our firm belief 
that UNDOF is contributing in a most significant fashion to the 
stabilization of tensions in the region and therefore, to prospects 
for an eventual negotiated solution. It is to be pointed out 
that UNDOF not only serves stability in the region by the 
interposition of a UN presence between Syria and Israel, but that 
its mandate (as the mandate of UNEF) includes arrangements for 
the observation and inspection of the limited forces zones on 
each side of the area of separation. 


AF 


ae United Nations Emergency Force. 


During my discussions on the Middle East conflict 
I addressed myself specifically to the Palestinian problem 
which has become recognized by the world community, and 
this unequivocally includes Canada, as an essential element 
in the search for a just and lasting settlement. Throughout 
my trip, including in Israel, I stressed this point and 
confirmed my conviction that unless the legitimate interests 
of the Palestinians were met, a just and lasting settlement could 
not be achieved. It has been the Canadian Government's view 
for some years now that these legitimate interests include 
the right of the Palestinian Arabs to be heard and to participate 
in all discussions and negotiations affecting their future. 
Sis 1 Suggest 62s Lully Consistent with the "principle 
of equal rights and self-determination of peoples" as 
enienvrined wi. theevery first article of (the, UsN,® \Canadalcone 
tinues to insist, however, that the internationally recog- 
nized rights in the area of other peoples and states be 
equally respected, 


Insofar as the PLO itself is concerned, I explained 
to my hosts in the Middle East that Canada, which was a party 
neither to the conflict nor to the negotiations, did not 
consider it appropriate to pronounce itself on whether that 
organization should or should not be the sole representative of 
the Palestinian people. It certainly appears, however, that 
the PLO has emerged as the most prominent spokesman 
of the Palestinian people at this time. I have, of course, 
observed with interest the recent municipal elections on the 
West Bank and will follow with the closest attention the impact 
which their results may have on clarifying the Palestinian 
representation question. 


Whileeivametu lly -aware ithat the sPlO?has recerved 
considerable support within the international community, I find 
it equally noteworthy that all my Arab hosts who commented on 
Canada's attitude on the Palestinian representation question 
expressed full understanding for our position. Indeed one Arab 
Foreign Minister expressed to me his view which was that our 
stand on this matter was "a fair policy". 


As you know, Canada has announced its candidacy for 
a seat on the United Nations Security Council for a two-year 
term beginning January 1, 1977. When we are elected, and there 
is every reason to believe we will be, we will be more deeply 
than ever involved in international efforts to grapple with the 
Middle East conflict, and our policy will come under even closer 
scrutiny. After my trip to the Middle East, and following my 
discussions with both Arab and Israeli leaders, I am convinced 
that our policy, which attempts to come to grips with and reflect 
the current realities, is able to withstand that scrutiny. 
While each of the two sides would, of course, welcome greater 
Canadian support for its own position, I am confident that each 
Side will continue to acknowledge and respect Canada's 
objective and even-handed approach to the conflict. This is, 
of course, essential if our endeavours to make a positive 
contribution to a resolution of the problems are to be credible. 
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When discussing the Middle East conflict, there is 
perhaps an inevitable tendency to think in terms of two 
opposing sides. cannot, however, ignore’ the ract’ that there 
is considerable diversity among the various Arab countries, 
and that despite their many similarities, there are among them 
important “historical, cultural and’ e€conomice differences: (in 
ny view itis) important to’ keep an mind the’ dittrerences,,” as 
Well jas the similarities; in order: to arrive ac a ruller 
appreciation of the diverse’ realities’ in’ the® Middle-East. 
It-is; only with suchian appreciation that” our"Dilateral” relations 
with each of the countries can be developed in a truly meaningful 
way. 


Thus, Ii thought it particularily iamportant £0 establish 
a personal relationship with Arab leaders and I found this 
reflection’ recontirmed: by my Visit toe Cairo, tne tirst “Stop 
On-mny 1Ttanerary.: As the most “popwious Gf the Arab states, 
Heypt, “which Tinks two Continents; ‘occupies a” Key position im 
the Eastern Mediterranean; it has played in the last decades a 
paramount role in the politics of the Middle East and has a 
considerable influence in the developing world. This confluence 
of factors gives Egyptian statesmen a unique perspective, and I 
found my conversations with President Sadat and Foreign Minister 
Fahmy both stimulating and illuminating. 


invbilateral terms;/1 fotnd’ in Beyptageneral apreenenc 
that new emphasis must be given to Egypt-Canada relations in 
fields such as trade, investment, development and technical 
co-operation, as well as cultural affairs: The Egyptian économy 
appears on the threshold of a period of encouraging development 
which should provide the basis for broader economic exchanges. 
But Egypt remains a country with urgent needs for development 
assistance, lI informed Foreign Minister Fahmy that; 'within the 
framework of our new international development strategy, active 
consideration would be given to providing Egypt with Canadian 
technical and financial assistance. Equally, development projects 
could be considered in conjunction with other bilateral or 
multilateral donors. Additionally, I authorized CIDA to make a 
contribution of one million dollars to the special account of 


the UND programme for the reconstruction of ‘the Suez ‘Canal 
region. 


With respect to our bilateral economic activity, I 
found a receptive audience also in Jeddah, in Amman and in Baghdad 
and a reciprocal desire for closer relations. The leaders’ of 
these countries all expressed to me a keen interest in intensifying 
and expanding trade and economic co-operation with Canada, which 
they ,consider to have -the"expertise: and. capacity trequired to farm, 
out projects in certain vital sectors of their development 
programmes; moreover, they regard Canada for a variety of other 


reasons to be an especially suitable partner for industrial 
co-operation. 


1. Canadian International Development Agency. 
2. United Nations Development Programme. 


les 


In Saudi Arabia, we signed a Memorandum of Understanding 
on economic co-operation, :thereby establishing a Canada-Saudi 
Arabia Joint Economic Committee, which is expected to hold its 
first meeting in Ottawa early this summer. I was pleased to 
hear from the Saudi Arabia Foreign Minister, His Royal Highness . 
Prince Saud, of his Government's decision to open a resident 
Saudi diplomatic mission in Canada in the immediate future; 

a further confirmation of Saudi Arabia's wish to strengthen our 
bilateral ties..\/ihat ay visit to that country was. the, ficstth 

by a Canadian minister in the past two years demonstrates clearly 
that we reciprocate that wish. 


In Iraq, we also confirmed our mutual will to establish 
closer trade and economic ties. <A Canadian delegation has just 
returned from Baghdad where it completed negotiations on two 
agreements -- one covering trade and one dealing with economic 
ana technical co-operation. «The Latter provided for the 
establishment of a joint economic commission, whose first meeting 
iS 1SO Pialined.tortake place later this yéar. 


in my unfortunately ‘too brief stay in Jordan, I had 
the opportunity to discuss with His Majesty King Hussein and 
Crown Prince Hassan their country's new five-year economic plan. 
I was impressed by the economic progress which is taking place 
in the Hashemite Kingdom of Jordan. I suggested to the Jordanian 
authorities that, while bilateral economic exchanges with 
Jordan were still modest, it would be useful to have experts from 
Gur two icoultries meet an order to expiore further opportunities 
for commercial and economic co-operation. This proposal was 
feauily accepted, and in this context Canada’ wrll be-orticially 
represented at a symposium to be held on Jordan's new five-year 
plan in Amman at the end of May. I should say, moreover, how 
pleased we were to welcome the recent visit to Ottawa of Their 
Majesties, the King and Queen, as well as Prime Minister Rifa'l. 
Although the visit was brief and informal in nature, we did have 
an opportunity to discuss matters of interest to both Canada 
and Jordan and to further develop our very cordial relations. 


In addition to our discussions on bilateral economic 
activities, Lhalso-took the’ opportunity” in’ the*tapitais: Tf’ visited 
to initiate a frank and continuing dialogue on the key inter- 
national economic problems of mutual concern, such as energy, 
financial and monetary issues, matters in which the Arab countries 
have an increasingly important role. Moreover, I wished to 
‘review or define common areas of interest in the fields of aid 


and development. 


In this context, I discussed multilateral trade and 
monetary questions and the prospects for the ongoing Conference 
on International Economic Co-operation. I attended one of its 
sessions immediately following my visit to the Middle East in 
My capacity as leader of the Canadian Delegation and as Co-chairman 
of the Conference and, given the fact that three of the countries 
I visited, Saudi Arabia; Iraqvand Egypt, are equally ‘members of 
the Conference, I found a special interest in discussing with the 
Ministers immediately concerned the work of this Conference in the 
key fields of energy, raw materials, development and finance. 
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Stillanm the international hield 7d Aedes a point 
in my talks with my various hosts to‘stress Canada's belief 
imand. support for’ the U.N. ,andorts agencies) ever, Liat 
times we have had serious cause to deplore in the latter fora 
the: introduction of political considerations /into discussions 
of. a technical nature #s: occurred at the recent, Economie and 
Social Council of the United Nations (ECOSOC) session. In our view, 
stich politiwal.dis.ctissions) dis tore'the ‘aams Joi thesUeN. and 
its agencies and threaten to undermine their effectiveness in 
carrying out the specialized tasks for which they were established. 


I had not.-intended, liadzes and Gentlemen, qto go 
into more detail, with respect to Canada's role at» the 
United Nations. But I must say that the remarks made 
by the speaker who preceeded me obligate me to clarify 
Canada's position at the United Nations. 


Not so long ago I appeared before an audience 
made up of members of the Canada/Israel Committee and the 
speaker who introduced me complained about what he described 
aS the. ambineurty of Canada’s voting® record lat auhe tUnured 
Nations.. And tonight I have the same complaint from the professor 
who preceeded me on the platform, which is probably the best 
proof that I could ask for that Canada is following an even- 
handed and objective, policy on Middle iEast qmestions cat 
the United Nations. Because we attempt to be balanced and 
objective, we are bound to run into criticism -- tonight 
from the speaker who preceeded me, two weeks ago from the 
Canada/Israel Committee. 


Now, I am going back to the House of Commons 
tomorrow to resume my seat in the House, and I want to 
tell you that I was one of the members of the House of 
Commons who voted unanimously against the adoption at 
the United, Nations,.of.a Resolution that, hiwked Zionism 
and racism.. .~And Ii want, to tell you -that..)Towas the 
Minister of Forezgen Affairs that: issued (the instruct@ons 
to the Delegation: at the, United Nations, that) took that 
position, and I was the Minister that instructed the 
Delegation last week at the Ecomomic and Social Council 
to vote against two resolutions because in my view these 
resolutions carried forward the same link, which is unacceptable 
to the Government of Canada and which is unacceptable to everv 
member of the Canadian House of Commons. And I say to you 
in, ail sincerity, my fteliow Canadians » that there arene 
future for mankind if we continue in these efforts, which 
in this case makes, in our minds, an unacceptable link 
between racism and Zionism. 


And 1. vregret: that] have) tov comment: upon the 
remarks made by the gentleman who preceeded me, but I hope 
that from the remarks that I have made up to the present 
time, you will understand that Canada does have a policy 
and I am delighted that I have had the opportunity to 
Clarify some’of the policy aspects which I found had not 
been clearly indicated in the speech made before I rose. 


Speaking still about the United Nations, I want 
to say that in a more immediate context, | confirmed that 
as host of the Conference on Human Settlements to take place 
in Vancouver later this month, we had sipned an agreement 
with the U.N. governing our responsibilities as host country. 
I expressed confidence that the Governments I visited would 
participate actively in both its preparation and at the 
Conference itself and received welcome assurances in this 
respect. I look forward to renewing contact on the occasion 
of HABITAT with a number of the Arab leaders I met during my 
taal D.. 


Naturally, I drew a certain number of conclusions from 
the impressions and thoughts I brought home with me from the 
Middleviasts- Perhapse tic: most significant’ of ‘these vs my 
Conviction that our’ long-term bilateral relations: wath othe -Arab 
countries can, and should, be pursued independently of the 
Middie Hast conflict; a, conflict, which: may’ inthe: past thave 
ClouGeusoureperception Of theypeneraly wildl'ingnesis: and ttre 
Opportunities that exist tosexpand) and strengthen jour rebatvons 
With that) part of thexwordd: 


1 amply confirmed the usefulness of ther personal 
contacts I established with my various hosts, and deeply valued 
SUteiil=-Cepthearscussions, uot only on matters: of bilateral. 
interest, but also concerning their: countries' positions and 
perceptions on regional and multilateral issues. J] am delighted 
that my counterparts in each of the host capitals accepted my 
invitation to visit Canada and I look forward to the opportunity 
to return the gracious hospitality they so warmly extended to 
me and my officials. 


Although I have devoted most of my remarks today to 
Canada Sureiations, with) the four);Arab countries’ 1’ visited an 
January, I hardly need to remind this audience that Canada's 
relations with the Arab world are, of course, much broader. 
For instance, our relationship with the Maghreb states is well 
established and we hold regular consultations with the three 
COunErices Of that) area. 


Furthermore, we have had, for the past ten years at 
least, programmes of technical and economic co-operation with 
Tunisia which have become the most important among those we 
have established in francophone Africa. Also, to promote the 
full range of political, economic, and cultural relations between 
our two countries, the Canada/Tunisia Mixed Commission was 
established in 1968. This intergovernmental consultative 
mechanism meets once a year, alternately in Ottawa and Tunis, 
and held its latest annual sessions in Ottawa less than three 
weeks ago. 
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We are also co-operating closely with the Algerian 


Government to seek new forms of economic and industrial co-operation, 
and prospects for a similar programme of co-operation with the 
Kingdom of Morocco are good as well. One area we are investigating 


with these governments is the possibility of tripartite co-operation 
projects ‘forcthe déevelopment’of “the Natural’ resources or the 
Maghreb countries. 


Our efforts to develop closer bilateral rélations with 
the Maghreb countries are eased by the fact that we have a 
language in common, since French is the second language of Algeria, 
Tunisia and’ Morocco. Canada ws’ therefore ‘particularly well-placed 
to provide training programmes in the field of communications for 
young trainees from Tunisia and Morocco through the facilities | 
Gh the -GbG. 


There are other examples 1 coula’ mention; buteperhaps 
these brief remarks have indicated the importance the Government 
of Canada attaches to our relations with the Arab world and of 
our intention to work towards a further expansion of these links. 
To facilitate this process we have opened two new embassies in 
the Middle East within the past two years -- one in Saudi Arabia, 
the other in Iraq -- and,,as I mentioned, wee hope» soon to 
receive in Ottawa a resident Saudi Arabian Embassy. These 
important ‘developments reflect»the interes tsiwe, snare with. the 
Arab world. 


We have a common interest in the re-establishment of 
peace jin the Middle: East.!s There 1s also a’ €leare complementarity 
of interest in expanding our political and economic relations 
with ali<h the Arab countries. Thiss imbitselir fos tersrarproad 
increase in human contacts and cultural and scientific exchanges. 
I am convinced the opportunities exist and can be realized if 
we work together with imagination and goodwill. The Canadian 
Government, has: made, the initial efforts.../i£, remains! for the 
private citizens of Canada to tap the full potential which exists 
for co-operation and exchanges, intellectual, cultural, commercial. 
Only in this way will Canada's interests in the Middle East be 
fully served and the measure of the Canadian people's willingness 
to assist in the rapid social, economic and industrial development 
of the Arab world be fully tested. 


FOR IMMEDIATE RELEASE ©, 
May 16, 1976 
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Mr. Speaker, 

I would like to inform the House today that the Government 
has decided that further nuclear cooperation with India is not 
possible. The decision has been difficult. It has challenged the 
Government, as indeed it has challenged all thinking Canadians, to 


review a number of fundamental principles. 


Canada's nuclear cooperation with India began in the context 
of the Colombo Plan. It has as its basis, the belief that nuclear 
power could be vital to the equitable economic growth of a number of 
developing countries. The energy crisis, and the seriois dislocations 
it has brought with it, have tended to reinforce this belief and the 
genuine success achieved by Indo-Canadian Cooperation in the development 
of nuclear power for energy, agriculture and medicine has proved the 


practicality of this approach. 


India's detonation of a nuclear explosive device in 1974 
made it evident that Canada and India have taken profoundly differing 
views of what should be encompassed in the peaceful application of 


nuclear energy by non-nuclear weapon states. Canada is one of the 


ay Be 


earliest and most vigorous proponents of the Nuclear Non-Proliferation 
Treaty. A basic element of the Treaty, which guides Canadian policy 
in the field of nuclear exports and safeguards, is that it recognizes 
no technical distinction between nuclear explosives for peaceful and 


non-peaceful purposes. 


Canada has foregone the possible benefits of developing so- 
called peaceful nuclear explosions on the basis that pursuant to the 
NPT, nuclear explosive services would be available from a nuclear 
weapon state at such time as need and feasibility are demonstrated. 
India, however, does not accept what it views as discrimination 
between the nuclear powers and other states and insists that all 
countries should be free to use all phases of nuclear technology 


for whatever they view as peaceful purposes. 


Notwithstanding these differences, both countries agreed 
to explore together a negotiated termination of nuclear co-operation. 
These negotiations had, earlier this spring, reached a point where 
both sides decided that governmental decisions were required. The 
decision now taken by Cabinet takes into full account the issues that 
I raised when I spoke in the House on March 23. Canada has insisted 
that any cooperation in the nuclear field be fully cov: red by safe- 
guards which satisfy the Canadian people that Canadian 
assistance will not be diverted to nuclear explosive purposes. 


This Canadian objective could not be achieved in these negotiations. 


ype 
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Both sides have Gane a concerted effort in good faith to 
reach a basis for agreement. However the Canadian Government has 
decided that it could agree to make new nuclear shipments only on 
an undertaking by India that Canadian supplies, whether of techno- 
logy, nuclear equipment or materials, whether past or future, shall 
not be used for the manufacture of any nuclear explosive device. In 
the present case, this undertaking would require that all nuclear 
facilities, involving Canadian technology, in India be safeguarded. 
We would be prepared to reach agreement with India on this basis 
only. In view of earlier discussions, however, we have concluded 
that the Indian Government would not be prepared to accept safe- 
guards on other than the RAPP reactors, which are already under 


international safeguards. 


In making this statement regarding our nuclear cooperation 
with India, I should like also to refer briefly to the other aspects 
of our relationship. There is no question but that: our nuclear 
differences are profound; nevertheless, nuclear affairs form only 
one part of what has been a broad and important relationship. The 
decisions reached by the Government relating to one aspect of our 
relations are not intended to preclude the pursuit of other elements 
of mutual interest in our overall links with India. The Canadian 
Government remains prepared to review these elements and to pursue 
our common objectives in both bilateral and multilateral fields 
because we believe that our ties with this important developing 
Commonwealth nation must not be allowed to lapse through any lack 


Or wil! on our part. 
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Your Excellency, Ladies and.Gentlemen, 


I am delighted to be in Germany and I am equally 
delighted by the warm welcome and kind hospitality that have 
been extended to my party and myself. My only regret is that 
my stay in Bonn must be such a short one. 


I should also like to thank my colleague, Foreign 
Minister Genscher, for his kind words about Canada and assure 
him that I fully reciprocate his sentiments. It is easy 
for a Canadian to feel at home in Germany, and I think the 
reverse must also be true to judge by the hundreds of thousands 
of Germans who have come to Canada and,with their energy and 
traditions, have made such a significant contribution to the 
Canadian way of life. As the fourth largest ethnic group 
in Canada, Germans have done much to broaden and enrich our 
society. 


Because Germany and Canada have the good fortune 
of being linked by many strands of mutual interest, cultural 
actinity <and ethnic @association,. it. is.natural. and. easy for 
us to engage in regular consultations at the senior levels 
of government, as was foreseen in the exchange of letters 
in 1973 between our respective governments. Thus, I have 
had the pleasure of meeting you, sir, on a number of previous 
Occasions in other European capitals to discuss matters of 
common concern. 


Against this background I am particularly pleased 
at this moment to pay my first official visit, in my capacity 
as Foreign Minister,to the Federal Republic of Germany, because 
I am convinced that our two countries, as partners in some of the 
most important international enterprises of our times will be 
co-operating more and more closely together. 


First of all, we are NATO allies and partners in 
maintaining and developing a healthy trans-Atlantic relation- 
Ship. As a North American country, Canada has closer ties 
with the United States than with any other country, but we 
are also very much alive to the interdependence of North 
American and European security and prosperity and to the impor- 
tance of its trans-Atlantic ties for Canada's own role in the 
world. It is for this fundamental reason that the Canadian 
Government has for some time been pursuing a policy of diver- 
sification of our international relationships, not with a view 
to diminishing our relations with the United States but rather 
to complementing them with more substantial relations elsewhere. 
In particular, Canada has been making a concerted effort 
to broaden and deepen its relations with Europe. Moreover, 
we believe it is in the interest of Europe to have more than 
one active partner in North America. 


It is not, of course, open to Canada to participate 
directly in the great historic entreprise of building a 
united Europe. We are, though, watching Europe's efforts 
with deep interest and sympathy. We wish you well and we 
are confident that Europe will demonstrate its ability to 
. 


overcome its difficulties for the common good. It is in that 
conviction that we are pursuing our objective of establishing 
a contractual link with the European Community. The negotia- 
tion of a framework agreement is making good progress, 

and we are grateful for the consistent and helpful support 

we have received from the Federal Republic of Germany. 


But Canada does not see its future relations with 
Europe exclusively in terms of the Canada/Community link. 
We intend to continue developing our bilateral relations with 
the member countries of the community in a parallel and mutually 
reinforcing way. In this context, Canada attaches a high 
priority to its relations with the Federal Republic of Germany. 
This relationship is marked by programmes of co-operation 
developed under inter-governmental agreements in areas such 
as cultural relations, and science and technology. It is 
also reflected in significant and growing trade, investment 
and industrial co-operation as well as increasingly close 
co-operation in the defence field. 


The presence of Canadian land and air forces stationed 
in the Federal Republic of Germany, whom I will be visiting 
tomorrow, and of German land forces training in Canada, 
contributes both to the common defence and to our bilateral 
understanding. Several months ago, the Canadian Government 
decided, after a thorough review of the Canadian defence 
programme, to maintain the numerical strength of our forces 
in this country and to improve their operational capability. 
As you know, sir, we are now in discussion with the Federal 
German authorities about the acquisition of a new main battle 
tank for these forces. 


Canada and the Federal Republic of Germany are part- 
ners not only in Western defence but also in the East/West 
dialogue, where we aim to draw the Soviet Union and the 
countries of Eastern Europe into a more civilized, open and 
constructive relationship with the West. Indeed, we are both 
deeply convinced that defence and détente must go hand in 
hand; that either without the other, whatever the labels 
used to describe them, would sooner or later spell disaster. 


We are aware that. this conviction.is.of particular 
importance to the Federal Republic, with its special ties 

with Berlin which has been aptly described as "the touchstone 
of détente". But none of us can afford to take either defence 
or détente for granted; they require constant attention, a 
clear and realistic definition of our objectives, and a 

Steady and consistent effort to achieve them over the long 
haul. I am glad to note that this approach was endorsed 

by the recent NATO meeting in Oslo. 


It 1S premature at this point to make a final judge- 
ment about the results of détente, which should be regarded 
as an evolutionary process. On the other hand, it is not too 
soon to be clear in our own mind about the objectives of détente 


ree 


and to insist on a more satisfactory and at the same time 
mutually acceptable understanding of what those objectives 
are. We must also maintain sufficient strength and cohesion 
to achieve them. In this regard, I believe the positions 

of Canada and the Federal Republic are practically identical 
and this has facilitated our very close co-operation in the 
Conference on Security and Co-operation in Europe and Mutual 
and Balanced Force Reduction talks. Helsinki was not the end 
Oe tne Gertente process. [ts significance lies in the £act 
that all governments concerned made solemn declarations of 
intent and provided benchmarks against which to measure 
progress. This progress will now be measured by the practical 
implementation of the Final Act and the extent to which the 
Vienna talks actually bring a reduction in the still mounting 
Level. of forces. 


The third common enterprise in which our two countries 
participate is the search for a more secure, stable and equitable 
world order. Canada and the Federal Republic of Germany are 
partners in the United Nations and expect soon to be fellow 
members of the Security Council, where we look forward to 
close and constructive collaboration of the many important 
and thorny issues coming before that body. 


We are also partners in the North/South dialogue 
in such forums as the C.I.E.C. (Conference on International 
Economic Co-operation) and U.N.C.T.A.D. (United Nations Con- 
ference on Trade and Development). I trust that you agree, 
sir, that we cannot afford to let the Conference on Inter- 
national Economic Co-operation fail; that we must come to 
grips within a reasonable time with practical solutions which 
take into account the changing nature of the international 
economic community. 


We are tackling common tasks in multilateral economic 
bodies, such as the I.M.F. (International Monetary Fund), the 
G.A.T.T. (General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade), the O.E.C.D. 
(Organization for Economic Co-operation and Development) and 
the I.E.A. (International Energy Agency). In the multilateral 
trade negotiations we both seek significant reductions in the 
barriers to international trade. We also have common interests 
im co-operation in the F.A.E.A. and elsewhere to ensure that 
the benefits of nuclear technology may be enjoyed widely while 
curbing the spread of nuclear weapons. In other fields, such 
as the United Nations Conference on the Law of the Sea, your 
interests and ours diverge but we are prepared to discuss our 
differences frankly and negotiate practical solutions in a 
co-operative spirit. 


It is clear that there is a tremendous potential for 
expanding our co-operation, both bilaterally and multilaterally. 
There is much more we could do together. We, in Canada, have 
been impressed with the increasingly influential role which the 
Federal Republic has been playing in Europe, in NATO and in 
the world. We look forward to working even more closely with 
you in the pursuit of our common goals. 
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N SPEECH GIVEN BY THE 

re ~SECRETARY OF STATE FOR 
EXTERNAL AFFAIRS, 
THE HonouRABLE ALLAN J, 
MACEACHEN, AT A DINNER 
GIVEN BY THE AUSTRIAN 
FOREIGN MINISTER, 
Dr. ERICH BIELKA-KARLTREU, 


VIENNA 


Mr. Federal Minister for Foreign Affairs and other distinguished 
guests, 


In responding to the kind and friendly words of His 
Excellency, Dr. Bielka, I should like to express my gratitude 
for the warm welcome and gracious hospitality for which Vienna 
is so justly renowned, which I have received since my arrival. 
ants, 1] Net My t1rst Visit to’ Vienna, but Pt aS 7therfiFst visit 
of a Canadian Secretary of State for External Affairs to Austria. 
My country and yours, Sir, have much in common, more perhaps than 
may be readily apparent. Much of Canada's cultural and ethnic 
heritage finds its roots in Europe, and Austria has long been 
a well-spring of western civilization. Our two countries share 
many fundamental attitudes. Both are deeply committed to 
Parliamentary democracy, equality before the law, social justice 
and human freedom. Our constitutions are federal, reflecting 
the diversity which is the essence of federalism, and both of our 
societies comprise mosaics reflecting the breadth and variety 
of our ethnic backgrounds. 


i tOrelgn dadttdirs, our policies present striking 
parallels, and where they differ, they tend often to be complementary 
rather than contradictory. I know, for example, that Austria 
is keenly interested in a vigorous transatlantic relationship 
between North America and continental Europe as a whole, which 
you refer to as "the Atlantic Dialogue". For our part, we attach 
great importance to our transatlantic ties with Europe. The 
Canadian government has for some time been pursuing a policy which 
he cas. “the inard Option’ =- a policy of diversiiicarionm OL. our 
Poxatical relations. © in the. context of this policy,* wee piece. a very 
high priority on our relations with Europe. 


Like Austria, Canada does not participate directly in the 
economic and political integration of the European community, 
although we are now negotiating an agreement on economic co-operation 
with it. Like Austria, Candda does’ not: see its future’ relations 
with Europe exclusively in terms of a link with the European 
community. Rather, it is our intention to develop and deepen our 
bilateral relations with the countries of Western Europe, inside 
and outside the community, and with Eastern as well as Western 
Europe -- a policy pursued with marked success by Austria. 


Of course, my country is a member of NATO, while Austria 
is committed to permanent neutrality. But I was struck, in our 
discussions this afternoon, by the extent to which your active policy 
of neutrality is so positive and dynamic. The importance which 
your government attaches to the United Nations family of organizations 
and to multilateral diplomacy is shared by my government. An 
important United Nations conference on human settlements is soon to 
begin in Canada in Vancouver. Austria has hosted many important 
United Nations conferences. Canada is the host country to ICAO 
(International Civil Aviation Organization). Austria's role, as 
host country to the IAEA (International Atomic Energy Agency) and 
the UNIDO (United Nations Industrial Development Organization) and 
important United Nations conferences, is symbolized by "United 
Nations City" on the banks of the Danube. 
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I am aware of the myriad occasions in the context of 
the United Nations and its specialized agencies when Canada and 
Austria find themselves making common cause in the search for a 
more secure, stable and just world order. This is applicable 
as much to the UNCTAD (United Nations Conference on Trade and 
Development) meetings in Nairobi as to disarmament, non- 
proliferation, arms control and outer space conferences at 
which our two delegations have worked so closely together. I 
refer also to our collaboration in the CSCE (Conference on 
Security and Co-operation in Europe) negotiations in Helsinki 
and Geneva, which led to the Helsinki declaration, a document 
regarded by many as laying down the basis for a political détente 
between East and West. We are indebted to Austria for hosting 
the negotiations directed towards mutual and balanced force 
reductions between East and West. While Austria's contributions 
to these wide and varied activities may be understandable in terms 
of securing Austria's status of permanent neutrality, they have 
benefits for the international community as a whole, going beyond 
even this important Austrian national objective. 


Our two nations have both renounced a nuclear weapons 
option by becoming parties to the Non-Proliferation Treaty. It is, 
I think, indicative that neither Canada's membership in a major 
collective security alliance nor Austria's status of permanent 
neutrality has prevented us from participating together in United 
Nations peacekeeping missions. Both of us benefit only in the sense 
thatevery member of the international community shares the interest 
of all in preventing breaches of the peace. No better example can 
be found of our common desire to contribute to a peaceful world. 

I cannot fail to mention, in this context, Dr. Kurt Waldheim, the 
distinguished Secretary-General of the United Nations. It is fitting 
for me to pay tribute to him in the capital which remembers him for 
the many contributions he had made in the conduct of Austria's ; 
foreign policy, not the least of which was his role as Ambassador to Canada. 


It is the most natural thing in the world that two such 
countries as ours should have found a great potential for ongoing 
co-operation and collaboration in such crucial multilateral under- 
takings of our time as the North-South Dialogue in all its forms, 
in the law-making, peacekeeping, arms control and disarmament 
activities in the United Nations family of organizations and in a 
wide range of other significant organizations and conferences. Even 
with respect to international activities not directly related to 
governmental positions or foreign policy issues, it is interesting 
to note that Innsbruck has just hosted the 1976 Winter Olympics, 
while Montreal will soon be hosting the 1976 Summer Olympics. I 
have no doubt that in the purely bilateral field, as well as in 
the multilateral field, there exists a potential for a fuller and 
even more intensive co-operation than that already realized, and I 
look forward to the achievement of those objectives. 
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SPEECH BY THE SECRETARY 

OF STATE FOR EXTERNAL AFFAIR: 
THE HONOURABLE ALLAN J. 
MACEACHEN, AT THE 

UNITED NATIONS CONFERENCE 

ON HUMAN SETTLEMENTS 


(HABITAT) 
VANCOUVER, 


June 1, 1976 


Mr. President: 


HABITAT will thread a new design in the fabric of the 
global aspirations of the community of man. Conferences, such 
as ours, dealing with socio-economic problems of concern to the 
whole of humanity are a new phenomenon in international life. 
mney reflect the quest for greater equality and justice, among 
nations and individuals made more pressing than ever by 
decolonization, the assertion of human rights, and the spread 
of modern technology and communication. 


HABITAT has its origin in a proposal advanced by 
Canada at the Conference on the Human Environment held in 
Stockholm in 1972. The quality of the environment, we were 
convinced, had to be matched by the quality of human life. 
Since then, the international community has endeavoured to come 
to grips with other basic aspects of the human condition on 
our earth. Those aspects that have the most direct bearing on 
the problems of human settlements were population, which was 
discussed at Bucharest in 1973; food,. at. Rome in-1974:) and 
development, raw materials and economic cooperation, notably 
at the Sixth and Seventh Special Sessions of the General Assembly 
in New York. Out of this cumulative confrontation and 
harmonization of widely diverging national experiences and 
aspirations is slowly but unmistakably emerging a body of 
concepts and values which find a growing universal resonance. 


HABITAT, our Conference dedicated to human settlements, 
will be expected, as Barbara Ward has said, to address the 
most vital and urgent needs of the millions of human beings who 
ere 1iving and dyine =, in conditions, that. can,only.be 
described as inhuman. It will aim at mobilizing the necessary 
Spirit of cooperation and political will, and at establishing 
innovative forms of sharing knowledge, experience, and essential 
ways and means towards more effective national and international 
action. 3 


Canada wholeheartedly endorses the fundamental 
recommendation before the conference that national governments 
should establish a human settlement policy as an essential 
component of an overall national strategy of socio-economic 
development. This proposition, it seems to us, is valid regardless 
of the political ideology and of development of the country concerned. 


In the past, improvements in living conditions have 
been seen as a consequence of development, as a benefit to be 
derived from advances in the more productive elements of the 
economy. I believe that this conference will recognize and 
proclaim that the creation of adequate living conditions and 
building of better settlements are the basic foundation of any 
real and meaningful development. To produce more, our farmers, 
Our miners, our industrial workers and our office workers must 
have decent shelter, food, health services, education and the other 
elements which maintain and improve the human condition and happiness. 
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In developing a human settlement policy, Canada must 
take into account a number of factors and circumstances peculiar 
to our own situation: 


(a) SFatsty, unlike. most:.of. the participants at the 
Conference which are unitary states, Canada is 
a federation. Our several levels of government - 
federal, provincial, territorial and municipal - 
all have significant responsibilities for human 
settlements. Coherent and effective human 
settlement policies in Canada can only be achieved 
through intergovernmental cooperation. The HABITAT 
Conference will no doubt further encourage national 
debate and intergovernmental consultation in the 
field of human settlement and stimulate in 
particular the further development of national, 
provincial and metropolitan land use policies. 


(b) Secondly, we believe that settlement policies ‘and 
strategies should focus on the problems of growth 
and decline, that is to say, on the improvement of 
the quality of life in larger human settlements and 
the maintenance of a vital community life in 
smakler towns and villages..and..in rural settlements. 
IneGanada,, as in many other .countries, we are faced 
with an increasing concentration of population 
growth ina few large cities and metropolitan areas, 
such as Edmonton, Calgary, Toronto, and Vancouver. 
The frequent result of rapid growth has been sprawl, 
loss of the best farmland, and - too often - sub- 
standard living conditions. Concurrently, many of 
our smaller towns and rural areas have remained 
static or have declined, losing many of their most 
productive people to the big cities. This has been 
the case in many other parts of our country. 


(c) Thirdly, while the major portion of our population 
growth is the result of natural increase, immigration 
playSha Critical. role in. shaping the grow. of 
Canadian human settlements. With the sharp decline 
in our birthrate, immigration is becoming even more 
important. 


(d) Fourthly, one of the objectives of human settlement 
policies in Canada must be to overcome the major 
differences in the economic conditions and the quality 
of life enjoyed by Canadians in different parts of 
the country. Our human settlements must be able to 
offer to our citizens in various parts of the country 
comparable, if not equivalent, employment, housing, 
education, health and other basic facilities. 
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Fifthly, resource conservation will be one of 
the key factors shaping future Canadian human 
settlements. We are terribly concerned with 
the urban despoilation of some of Canada's best 
farmland. This resource is irreplaceable and 
requires a more responsible stewardship, and 

we are determined to rehabilitate our existing 
built environment. Canadians have learned 

that the costs of indiscriminate demolition and 
redevelopment are too heavy both in economic 
and in human terms. 


We are also beginning to recognize how better 
settlement design can effect major reductions in 

our rate of energy consumption. Energy conservation 
in human settlements will have to play the major 
role in achieving my government's target of reducing 
the annual growth in Canada's energy consumption 
from its current 5.5% to 3.5% by 1985. We will have 
to achieve better insulation standards; put more 
reliance on renewable forms of energy; perhaps 

adopt more compact forms of urban settlement, and 
thus reduce our dependence on the automobile for 
city transportation; and encourage innovation in 
housing construction. As evidence of our preoccupa- 
tion with this question, Canada will, in October 1977, 
host a seminar under the auspices of the United 
Nations Economic Commission for Europe which will 
deal specifically with the question of energy 
conservation and the planning and development of 
human settlements. 


The Canadian government wishes, in the context of 
HABITAT, to underline the special needs, aspirations 
and rights of our indigenous population. Many aspects 
of the distinctive cultures and life styles of 
Canada's native peoples, such as a strong attachment 
to the land and its resources, the sharing of 
community wealth, and a strong sense of community 
life are particularly relevant to the concerns of 
HABITAT. Canada has provided support to allow its 
native *eroupseito develop political strengen and to 
artioubate: their praevances: and. ‘their aspirations. 


Our mespect Gor the traditions, cultures and special 
needs of Canada's native people does not imply any 
restrictions in the freedom of individuals to 


participate fully in Canadian society. 


Finally, we believe that it is highly desirable, 
indeed essential, to involve the business community, 
citizen groups and the public at large in the planning 
and implementation of human settlement policies. The 
ultimate test of whether our human settlements are 
good is whether they are congenial to those who live 


in them. 
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Out of the process of intergovernmental 
cooperation and public involvement, there is 
emerging in Canada the recognition that 

future settlement policies must emphasize the 
reduction of waste and the importance of 
conservation: conservation of energy, of 

prime agricultural land, and of the natural and 
the built environment. To illustrate this 

point, I should like, before commenting on the 
international aspects of our Conference, to 

show a capsule version of one of our audio-visual 
presentations that is particularly concerned with 
new and more environmentally appropriate designs 
for Canadian human settlements. 


Canada will examine sympathetically and constructively 
the various programmes for international action which will be 
provisionally endorsed for further consideration and definition 
within the United Nations system. 


At this time I would wish only to mention four aspects 
of international cooperation in the field of human settlements 
to which Canada attaches particular importance: 


First, we will be prepared to respond favourably, 
through our bilateral aid and cooperation programmes, to proposals 
for assistance in the field of human settlements from our 
partners in these programmes. In addition, we shall use our 
influence within the multilateral development agencies to encourage 
a Similarly positive response from them. We think that existing 
bilateral and multilateral financing institutions shouid be 
ready and willing to participate in expanded human settiement 
programmes. 


Second, we see particular merit in the proposal to 
establish regional training centres for those who must plan and 
Manage settlements. For some years now, Canada has supported the 
Asian Institute of Technology in Bangkok and its Faculty for 
Human Settlements. We consider that this programme deserves 
continuing support and, indeed, that it might become a model 
for similar programmes in other regions. 


And third, Mr. President, we are also particularly 
interested in the proposal to establish an international information 
programme to continue and to further develop the exchange of 
ideas and experience which will take place here at HABITAT. We 
think it important that the Conference recommend the creation of 
a United Nations Audio-Visual Library on human settlements and 
consider it a matter of some urgency that interim arrangements be 
made for the preservation and use of the valuable material 
prepared for HABITAT. 


Fourth, we anticipate that the Conference will have before 
it a proposal that all nations adopt as a minimum target the 
provision of potable water in every definable community by 1986. 
Canada will lend strong support in principle to such a target and 
to practical programmes to achieve it. 
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Finally, Mr. President, this conference has a mandate 
to make recommendations to the General Assembly on the institutional 
arrangements within the United Nations system which will enable 
the organization to participate fully, and indeed to take the 
lead, in extending international cooperation to the field of 
human settlements. 


Discussions in the preparatory meetings for HABITAT 
have indicated wide agreement that the existing Secretariat 
Structures require organization, through consolidation of the 
existing posts and resources into a single organization, one 
which would consist of a small, centrally-located headquarters 
ands a “number Of*regional, units. This consolidation and 
eedeployment Of the Secretariat's resources would occur in parailel 
with the establishment of a central intergovernmental body and the 
establishment of Committees on Human Settlements in each of the 
Regional Economic Commissions of the United Nations. 


Canada supports, in general, the proposals to this end 
that are reflected in Conference documents. We expect the conference 
to make a clear recommendation on this issue, and shall be 
offering more detailed comments and suggestions at the appropriate 
Sime: 


In closing, I should like, Mr. President, once again 
to welcome all delegates in the name of the Government of Canada, 
which is honoured and pleased to be your host, and to promise 
you our full cooperation in making HABITAT a memorable success. 
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1 stated tunethe House ton May V8 ethat \imformait fon 
concerning the position which Canada will take at the forthcoming 
ICNAF (International Commission for the Northwest Atlantic Fisheries) 
meeting would be conveyed to the House. Our position at the 
ICNAF meeting cannot be discussed separately from our position 
on extended Canadian fisheries jurisdiction to 200 miles. 


I wish to make a statement on both these issues, and 
to announce today the Government's decision to extend the fisheries 
jurisdiction of Canada out to 200 miles from the coast. 
Implementation of this decision under existing Canadian legislation 
will come later this year, and in any event will be in place 
by Janaury 1, 1977. The state of our fishery resource and the 
Sina Bow OLnour weishermen, of voun fishing andustm,, and*of tour 
coastal communities, make this action imperative. There will be 
Notmashery resource wWeftito protect Gisaction is tot taken mow !== 
because the fish stocks will be so depleted as to disappear as a 
resource of commercial significance. Not only the fish but our 
Canadian fishermen too are an “endangered species", as I have heard 
them describe themselves. 


The wrotéect rom of ‘Canadian ‘interes tsi irs ‘of tconcernetomus 
astictinesu lt so Petite textension of UYSs Wisheries yuritsidi ction ia 
March WA ea Mexicoy oud otherinerghbour on “the North American 
Eqgruinent~ tas Melt icompelled (ta. cact ‘and ‘has wécently adopted 
fepeslatiom tamring tabout san “extension Of yj urisdretion *tovZ00 miles. 


The Government last year instructed Canadian officials to 
conduct bilateral negotiations with major fishing states operating 
off the Canadian coast regarding the terms and conditions that Canada 
will apply when permitting foreign fisheries in respect of any 
resources surplus to Canadian harvesting capacity within Canada's 
200-mile zone. Agreements have been signed with Norway, Poland 
and the USSR, as well as ad referendum agreements with Spain and 
Portugal, in addition to the agreement with France entered into) 
in 1972. These various agreements, when they are all in place, will 
cover major foreign fisheries off Canada's Pacific coast and more than 
88 percent of the foreign catch in that part of the ICNAF Convention 
area to be incorporated within Canada's 200-mile zone. They will 
provide for a smooth transition to the new regime of extended 
Canadian fisheries jurisdiction. 


There will be a continuing need, following extensions of 
fisheries jurisdiction by coastal states, for multilateral fisheries 
cooperation. New multilateral arrangements will be needed to bring 
the International Commission for the Northwest Atlantic Fisheries 
and other fisheries conventions, into line with the new jurisdictional 
realities. 
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The instructions to the Canadian Delegation to the ICNAF 
meeting in June have been formulated on the basis of Canada's 
Berl von Co exten 1tS fisheries jurisdiction, by, January,,d,5, 1977. 
The Delegation has been instructed to make clearly known to other 
delegations Canada’s intentions regarding extension of jurisdiction 
and possible future multilateral arrangements for the Northwest 
Atlantic. . 


We will also give notice to other nations fishing off 
our coast that conservation and management measures for 1977 will 
be established by Canada to provide for effective protection and 
rebuilding of the stocks and must ensure, within such conservation 
limits, that the needs of Canadian fishermen,.are Satisfied. .At 
the same time, we are prepared to commit ourselves, as we already have 
mothe OUlatereal apreements, to allow other..nations, to;tishsinecanada’s 
suite cone fOr Stocks Surplus to. Canada's harvesting capacity, 
and to carry out appropriate consultations with such countries in 
the development of regulations within the zone. We are prepared 
to cooperate with other nations in this way, but in return we expect 
their cooperation in achieving our objectives. 


I wish to emphasize that the Government will in no way 
abandon its deep commitment to reaching multilateral solutions to 
the problems of the Law of the Sea in general and fisheries in 
particular. We will continue to work within the U.N. Conference on 
Law of the Sea to reach agreement not only on fisheries but also 
on the other vital and difficult issues facing the Conference, issues 
such as thé establishment of an International Authority for the 
management of the resources of the deep seabed and ocean floor which 
eonsercure the ‘common heritage of mankind™; the preservation and 
protection of the marine environment, including the Arctic; and the 
breadth of the territorial sea and the related question of passage 
through straits used for international navigation. These issues must 
find an-early multilateral solution. 


We knew from the outset that the Spring session of the Law 
of the Sea Conference in New York could not achieve final agreement 
on a new Convention. At least one more session will be necessary 
for this purpose, and the Conference will convene again in New York 
from August 2 to September 17. We hope it will succeed but must 
anticipate that even then there would still be formalities to be 
concluded. 


I said at the United Nations General Assembly last fall, 
then at the Law of the Sea Conference in New York, and most recently 
in the House of Commons, that 1976 must be the year of decision for 
the Conference. I wish to make clear here and now that 1976 is also 
the year of decision for Canada's extension of fisheries jurisdiction 
ome to 200 airles. 
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The decision I am announcing today to extend Canada's 
fisheries jurisdiction does not constitute unilateral action that 
either leaves no room for negotiation or ignores the interests of 
other countries directly concerned. It is action for which we have 
carefully prepared the way through both bilateral and regional 
negotiations within ICNAF, and within the multilateral framework 
of the Law of the Sea Conference. It is action based on a growing 
consensus among nations, a consensus which is increasingly finding 
its way into state practice and is reflected in the provisions of the 
Single Negotiating Text that emerged from last year's session of the 
Law of the Sea Conference in Geneva and has been confirmed in this 
pein me revEseautext. lt aS@detion that: is based on #Ganada's obligation 
as a good steward or custodian to protect and preserve a perishable 
resource which is increasingly threatened with depletion while growing 
im -amportance as a,source of food for the world at large. “It is 
action that will ensure the fishery resources off the Canadian coast 
can be managed wisely for the benefit of Canadians, and indeed of the 
entire world. 


In conclusion, Canada is better prepared than perhaps any 
other country for extension of fisheries. jurisdiction. Since 
amendment of the Territorial Sea and Fishing Zone Act in 1970, we already 
have the necessary enabling legislation for establishment of the 
200-mile limit and, after giving statutory notice, need only promulgate 
an Order in Council. That Order in Council will be promulgated at 
an appropriate time this year, so as to have the 200-mile limit in 
place for January 1, 1977. We have done the necessary technical 
preparation. We have already concluded much of the necessary 
negotiation with the major distant-water fishing states concerned. 
And, above all, we have the expertise and determination to carry through 
and implement our extended jurisdiction in an effective way -- without 
rancour, without confrontation, and without prejudicing the hope 
we. share with the world that a multilateral solution to fisheries problems 
can ultimately be found, even while states take the national measures 
of protection that are so urgently needed. 
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— 


I am delighted to be with you this evening, and 
to have the opportunity to address such a distinguished 
assembly of scholars. As one whose principal responsibility 
is Canada's foreign policy, I am particularly pleased to 
have the occasion to address in one place, members of both 
the Royal Society of Canada and the American Academy of Arts 
and Sciences. 


The academic community has traditionally emphasized 
the importance of reaching valid conclusions based on rigorous 
analyses, and which are capable of withstanding thorough 
cross-examination. I am happy, therefore, to see that aspects 
of the Canadian and American experiences are being examined 
here in that tradition. I have always felt that an assumed 
familiarity with the realities of the Canada/United States 
Situation, which comes all too easily in two countries as close 
as ours, carries with it the danger that deductions about 
Canadian/American affairs might be less stringently tested 
than would otherwise be the case. This symposium strikes 
me as making a valuable contribution to a disciplined and 
constructive analysis of certain experiences that the United 
States and Canada passed through in their growth to nationhood. 
I expect that such an analysis will provide a useful 
insight into the relations between our two countries. In that 
spirit, then, I should this evening like to offer some 
observations on Canada/United States relations for your 
consideration. 


Before doing that, however, I am reminded that it 
was 200 years ago yesterday that the Continental Congress, then 
convenec e«insPhitadelphia,. passed» airesolution calling for 
independence from England; Thomas Jefferson, we recall, was 
asked to draft a declaration which would articulate, and give 
justification for, the decision on independence. This marked 
the beginning of an adventure and an experiment in nationhood 
without rival in modern times. In separate Bicentennial 
celebrations across their nation, Americans are recalling and, 
more importantly, are reaffirming the founding principles and 
spiritual heritage which gave their nation its impetus and 
have helped sustain its strength. Canadians, who nine years 
ago celebrated their first centennial and reflected on its 
meaning, have joined with Americans in Bicentennial observances 
both large and small to pay tribute to their neighbour's 
accomplishments and to express their confidence in their 
neighbour's future. And, I should like to add my own personal 
good wishes to cur American friends who are with us this evening. 
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The American Bicentennial reminds us how different have been 
our avenues of development. From its beginnings 
Canada has had to adapt to or contend with the profound 
influence of the United States. Nevertheless, inways both 
apparent and subtle, Canada remains in many respects a nation 
quite different from the United States, and will continue to 
evolve nationally along distinct lines. For Canadians, their 
distinct national identity remains a fundamental concern. 


I have stated many times that a basic objective of Canadian 
foreign policy is to reduce our existing vulnerability 
while at the same time continuing to develop a dynamic, 
creative and mutually beneficial relationship with our southern 
neighbour. Tonight I will be focussing on this latter aspect 
of our policy. 


A starting point is to note that the relationship is 
not one of equals, and the fact that a lesser power and the world's 
strongest power can successfully share a continent is high tribute 
to the conception and the conduct of our bilateral relations. 


Our relations can never survive inattention, however, 
and the generally sound state of Canada/United States relations 
is not the result of accident or of a preconditioned conformity 
of views. On the contrary, the successful interaction of two 
democratic and federal states, each with its own national 
interests and domestic constraints, is highly complex because 
of the open system that each country has for reconciling 
various domestic interests. The question of balancing the national 
versus the particular interest is always a challenge for federal 
governments. When I think of the enormous variety and 
multiplicity of what has been called the warp and woof of 
Canada/United States relations, I think also of the need for 
our two democratic governments to deal with the many domestic 
demands upon them and the effect this may have on the conduct 
of our bilateral relations.» ;Thesoverall importance of our 
bilateral relations warrants the constructive and intense effort 
that is required to strike a reasonable balance between external 
and internal policy considerations. 


ihe pelativeraitiuences of our two nations elso carries 
with it, certain, responsabilituesio In)’ atworld’ community where the 
contradiction between disparities of wealth and the growing 
interdependence among national economies persists, our respective 
policy initiatives and responses must take into account our 


international obligations in the global sense. Of course, both 
Canada and the United States have a natural desire to chart and 
control their own course. But we .both must Strike 


a balance between national consciousness and international 
responsibility, between self-reliance and the necessity of 
interdependence. In so doing -- both as neighbours and as 
members of the international community -- we will have confronted 
fundamental issues affecting world security and prosperity. Our 
expanding involvement in the multilateral sphere has become an 
increasingly significant element of the overall relationship. 
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Given the importance of our bilateral relationship, 
and the importance of our respective roles in seeking solutions 
to global problems, Canada/United States amity is not only 
a desirable condition, it is an essential precondition for 
meeting the challenges of the future. We in Canada are 
certainly not about to underestimate the value of the genuine 
goodwill between our two peoples. And, I should have thought, 
our estimate of the value of this friendship is fully shared 
by our neighbour. 


Some Perspectives on the Evolving Relationship 


Some observers, when looking at the aggregate of subjects 
under discussion between our two countries, conclude that the 
Pelationship iis, to use jtheir word, “deteriorating” “Thesiast 
time I suggested that such a pessimistic conclusion was invalid, 
one editor attributed that opinion to my innate affable nature 
rather than to any perspicacious judgment of the situation on 
my part. I would concede that if enough people say to themselves, 
or accept as fact from others, that the relationship is 
deteriorating, then the description of the relationship will gain 
a life of its own and become part of the fabric of the relationship. 
But, aS you will have gathered from what I have already said, 

I do not agree with pessimistic assessments of the relationship 
and I might add that I have discussed this very point with 
Secretary Kissinger who shares my view. 


There are, of course, some highly visible contentious 
issues between our two countries with which we are all familiar. 
The problems are real, and no one in either government is 
underestimating them. But the current problems, taken separately 
or collectively, need not be disruptive to the foundations 
of the relationship. It is how we deal with them that counts. 
Two bordering, distinct and active nations, interacting on a 
wide range of complex issues, are unlikely to avoid problem areas. 
Indeed, problems have always been a part of Canada/United States 
relations. But together we have posted an excellent record for problem- 
solving, and our approach to dealing with the problems at hand 
is improving. 


The Relevance of Change to the Relationship 


The quickened pace of change within both countries as 
well as globally is making relations between our two countries 
more active and complex. With increasing frequency, aspects of 
both bilateral and multilateral issues are engaging the national 
interest of each country as both adjust to new domestic and 
international imperatives. 
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With the growth in the variety and number of subjects 
at play at any given time in current Canadian/United States 
relations, it. 1s not Harditesseedthat*the' dynamics of the 
relationship are changing. But normal differences, when they 
arise, should not be reason to call into question the fundamental 
attitudes governing» the relationship. ©The range or our 
differences has, in this century, always been limited, and 
indeed they have always been few in number when compared to the 
multiplicity of day-to-day, non-contentious dealings which 
make up the bulk of our relations and give them their character. 


As Canada and the United States found themselves 
in new national and international circumstances in the 1970's, 
both governments saw matter-of-factly that a quantitative 
increase in our bilateral issues was predictable. - The challénge 
for both governments therefore -- and I have no doubt the 
challenge can be met -- is to take realistic and responsible 
steps to safeguard our respective legitimate interests, and to 
accomplish this without discriminating against each other's interests. 


One, result of) thei changes ‘affecting our relations 1s 
that whereas in the past Canadians were particularly conscious 
of the impact which United States decisions could have on Canada, 
there is today a higher profile to Canadian actions and attitudes 
in the United States as important sectors of opinion grow more 
sensitized to the degree to which Canadian activities can, and do, 
affect United States interests. The result has been that the 
relationship has come under closer public scrutiny than in the 
past, by Americans now as well as by Canadians. 


in.this.context, Ijthink it is important to- underline 
that our two countries, however they apply themselves, will not 
be able to reach some kind of bilateral millennium. There is 
a continuity to Canada/United States relations, and as I have 
Cried to point pout, the inecent increase in “or bilateral *activity 
is more than a short-lived anomaly. Changes from within each 
country and from without, often not of our making, will continue 
to affect us both, sometimes creating new problems and at other 
times new opportunities. 


Energy: An Example of Change 


The area of energy is an example of how changed 
circumstances can create both problems and opportunities. 


In the fifties: and: sixties as Canada*s oil and gas industim 
developed, these resources were exported in increasing volumes 


to United States markets -- to the extent permitted by American 
quotas -- while significant imports of American coal supplied -- 
and continues to supply -- much of Ontario's industrial and energy 


needs. These were years of increasing prosperity in industrialized 
countries, accompanied by complacency about secure and seemingly 
inexhaustible supplies of low cost oil and gas. 
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By 1972, however, easy confidence about the extent 
of Canadian energy resources had given way to increasing concern. 
The Arab oil embargo in the next year, with its large price 
hikes and shortages, accelerated a reassessment of Canada's 
energy export trade and led to a regime which more systematically 
addresses two basic questions. The first is, are the resources 
being exported truly surplus to reasonably foreseeable Canadian 
needs? Then, are they being sold at a fair price in’ relation 
to alternative fuels and in relation to the capital needs for 
ensuring adequate exploration and development to meet future 
energy requirements? 


The ‘decisions on export levels, particularly of crude 

Oil, and the decisions on export prices flowing from these 
criteria, have created difficulties for Americans accustomed 

to importing Canadian energy. Nobody likes to pay more for such 
essential products, especially when availability at any price 

is also a potential problem. However, higher prices and concern 
about energy supplies have become a feature of the international 
energy market to which Canadians too are having to adjust. 


Despite the Canadian Government's attempts to mitigate, 
through staging, the problems of adjustment, substantial price 
increases will continue as both our domestic and export oil and 
gas prices move towards the international levels now being paid 
for the nearly one million barrels of OPEC (Organization of 
Petroleum ibxporting Countries), oil imported daily antorias tern 
Canada. As we must pay international prices for our substantial 
IMNpOTtS Or COLL, it "1s imperative thatiwerobtainganternational 
prices’ for“our exports -- in fact, »we.areynow (a netiimporter 
of oil. These are facts of energy life with which Canadians, 
and American users of Canadian resources, must live. Phased price 
increases and staged reductions in exports aside, in the short 
term the basic problems of increasing shortages and high cost 
of replacements face both our nations and our policies designed 
to meet the needs of our peoples are, in the circumstances, 
essentially the same. 


Increasingly, Americans have understood the basis for 
Canada's decisions, and they have appreciated the Canadian 
Government's efforts, through bilateral co-operation and 
consultation, to avoid sharp impacts on American consumers. Although 
they may not unanimously accept Canada's efforts to ensure a 
just and reasonable return for its exports of non-renewable energy 
resources, Americans understand our rationale. Each government 
approaches the energy relationship pragmatically, ready to examine 
particular projects on a case-by-case basis and to work together 
where there is advantage for each side. As an example of this 
approach, I might mention the Transit Pipeline Agreement, currently 
being considered, which would provide a regime of protection for 
present and future oil and gas pipelines crossing both countries. 
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In order to see the Canada-United States energy 
relationship in its proper perspective, however, one must 
look beyond bilateral questions. From the very outset of 
the awakening of the new international energy consciousness 
three years ago, Canada and the United States have worked 
closely and effectively together. In an initial; period 
this co-operation was characterized by intensive activity by 
the United States, Canada and our industrialized partners 
at the Washington Energy Conference, the Energy Co-ordinating 
Group and its successor the International Energy Programme. 
Flowing from this industrialized co-ordination was a 
multilateral standby programme, in which Canada and the United 
States both participate, to share oil should a future emergency 
supply shortage arise. The institutional framework established 
for industrialized co-operation was the International Energy 
Agency (IEA) of which, since its foundation, a Canadian has 
served as Vice-Chairman of the Governing Board. In the IEA, 
Canadian and American representatives have made important 
contributions to the establishment of a framework for 
international co-operative activities in energy research and 
development, for example, in the nuclear and coal sectors. 


We have also worked together in extending energy 
co-operation beyond industrialized countries to include the 
oil producing and developing countries. As you will be aware, 
for the past six months, the Conference on International Economic 
Co-operation, or North-South Conference, has been meeting in 
Paris to discuss energy and other vital world economic questions. 
I have the honour to share the chairmanship of this Conference 
with a distinguished Venezuelan Minister, and also receive 
valuable support in my responsibilities from the United States 
Co-Chairman of the Conference's Energy Commission, of which 
Canada is a member. 


The point I am making is that whatever our respective 
national positions: may be on particular bilateral issues, 
there is a basic similarity of Canadian and American approaches 
and interests in longer term energy matters, which finds effective 
expression in this close international co-operation. 


Conduct of the Relationship 


How, then, do we deal with new issues in the context 
of, change?) It 1s obviously in both our interests to solve 
problems, and to prevent the more intractable problems from 
assuming unwieldy proportions. This means the constructive and 
perceptive management of the relationship. 
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The key element is the degree of consistent and 
rational discipline which both governments are able to exercise 
when translating the many competing domestic pressures upon 
them into policy decisions affecting the other country's interests. 
I should simply reaffirm the obvious -- that individual 
decisions taken by each government must be examined for their 
relevance to the overall Canada-United States relationship 
if we are to devote the sensitive effort required to maintain 
a constructive relationship. 


Another central element to the successful management 
Of our relations is a disposition on both sides to consult with 
each other about potential issues whenever possible. Both sides 
have accepted this principle to the point where prior consultation 
and discussion is a day-to-day feature of our government-to- 
government relations. This provides opportunities for both sides 
Co, ensure, that, their) concernseare. given a fair hearing,.. This, 1s 
important if there is to be a sensible accommodation of one 
another's interests, and if the number of surprises we spring 
on each other is to be kept to a minimum. 


However, in a very limited number of cases, both 
governments will have to be prepared to live with some differences -- 
as we each live with our differences with other nations -- 
without calling into question the state of the overall relationship. 


Let.me cite one example... The Third United Nations Law 
of the Sea Conference -- where Canadian and U.S.A. positions 
reflect areas both of differences and agreement -- is a dynamic 
example of the interplay of relations at both the multilateral 
and bilateral levels. Both governments attach the highest priority 
to the successful conclusion of the Law of the Sea Conference, 
the most important and complex exercise now taking place in the 
development of international law. 


It is not surprising that two neighbouring coastal 
states such as the United States and Canada, both of whom have a 
wide range of essential interests at stake in the Conference, 
Share the same basic positions on many questions: both want the 
session which will start in New York in August to score a break- 
through on the outstanding problems of the Conference, so that 
a fair and workable treaty, responsive to current needs and 
realities, will be in place in the very near future; both countries 
Support the coastal state's sovereign rights over fisheries 
resources off its coasts and the special responsibility for 
salmon of the state in whose rivers salmon originate; and both 
countries support the reaffirmation of the coastal state's 
sovereign rights over resources to the outer edge of its continental 
margin. 
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It is also not surprising that there are important 
Law of the Sea issues on which the perspective of our two 
countries has differed, for example, on some aspects of the role 
which the coastal state should play in protecting the marine 
environment off its coast, .and on some of the specifics of the 
legal regime to govern the international seabed area which is 
the "common heritage of mankind". What is important to note, 
however, is that where there have been or still are differences 
in approach, our two countries have consulted at various levels 
in order to bridge differences in flexible and practical ways. 


Many of the general issues being considered at the 
Law of the Sea Conference could have practical implications 
for a number of bilateral issues between our two countries. 
There is a recognition, however, that specific maritime problems 
between our two countries should be resolved at the bilateral 
level. Both governments are co-operating to ensure that maritime 
issues do not escalate intotsSerious balateral>itritants,.. As 
you are no doubt aware, on June 4 I announced that the Canadian 
200-mile fishing zone will come into effect no later than 
January 1 1S. . Canadian and U.S... officials are consul tung 
to pave the way for continuing harmonious and mutually beneficial 
fisheries relations following theicoming into’ effect of the 
proposed U.S..and.Canadian 200-mile' zones’ “On” thé question of 
deep seabed mining, Canada is concerned about a United States 
proposal made during the last week of the recently concluded 
Conference on Law of the Sea, which would have the effect of 
placing controls .on land-based: :nickelyproductron to protect 
seabed exploitation of this resource. Canadian officials will 
be discussing this matter shortly with their U.S.A. counterparts. 
I cannot, of course, guarantee that no serious bilateral problems 
will arise in the Law of the Sea/fisheries field, but I can 


at least say that our two governments are making a concerted effort 


to resolve problems before they disrupt our relations. 


Examining Some Future Opportunities 


L should -likersto. concluderby: looking to’ the shutume. 
The accelerating pace of change in the world has made it essential 


to have much greater communication and interaction between nations. 


Coping with the implications of change in the international 
community will challenge statesmen around the world in the 

coming years. Many economic, social and technological developments affecting 
us all will need to be examined in amuch broader context 

than the purely national, or indeed the bilateral, and in a much 
more compressed time frame than has been required in the past. 

The fundamental problems of population, food, inflation, energy, 
and the interrelated political and social consequences associated 
with global economic disparities, are international in their scope 


and complexity and soluble only through international co-operation. 


In the perspective of Canada/United States relations, this calls 
for breadth of vision in our respective policy making. 
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Canada and the United States are among those nations 
in a position to contribute to the process of finding answers 
to these world problems. We are both already very much involved 
in international organizations and conferences which have begun 
to seek workable solutions. In making a contribution, we 
sometimes work in concert, sometimes separately. The fact 
remains, aS we both become increasingly involved in attempts 
to resolve multilateral problems, our overall relations are given 
greater dimension. Multilateral problems will more and more 
come to demand the focussed attention of both governments. 
Nonetheless, the strictly bilateral content of our relations will 
continue to be of fundamental importance. This evolution, 
or maturing if you will, of the Canada/U.S. relationship will 
thus require an appreciation of the fine balance between the 
bilateral and multilateral aspects of our relations. The successful 
management of this even more complex relationship will demand 
at once vigilance and imagination by Canadian and American 
statesmen alike. Vigilance -- in continuing to uphold our 
respective national interests; imagination -- in responding 
to the imperatives of global interdependence. I am confident that 
we shall measure up. 
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in Teporting to the House on the results of the 
United Nations Conference on Trade and Development, I should 
like to say at the outset that its immediate results represent 
a major achievement in the dialogue between developed and 
developing countries on a new international economic order and 
midte tne Longer-term impatt’ of Nairobi will be’ substantial. 
Obviously, UNCTAD IV (United Nations Conference on Trade and 
Development) -- like all conferences where countries are 
required to make compromises in order to ensure agreement -- 
dia not. .achieve all that Canada or other developed and 
developing countries might have wished. But it was, without 
question, a most important step in the efforts to reduce 
disparities between developed and developing countries which 
were initiated at the Seventh Special Session of the United Nations. 


At that session 1 stated that Canada was determined 
hor playa positive Tole, to use our resources and* our influence 
to help bring about constructive change in the international 
economic system and thereby to reduce the gap between rich and 
poor nations. Governments committed themselves at that time 
to work together to make changes in the international trade 
and payments system in order to enable it to contribute to 
more rapid economic development in the developing countries, 
and to permit them to obtain a larger and sustained share in 
world trade. 


UNCTAD IV was the first major UN conference following 
the Seventh Special Session, and in its disagreements as well 
as in its accords, it reflected these new dimensions: there 
were efforts to address these questions at a practical level; 
there were some important new commitments; there was agreement 
tOecreate alprogram, \time-tabile and framework for the central 
Pesuesetnewnich thesiany essential’ decisions” can be» taken. 


In my statement to the Conference on May 7, I touched 
on the four areas Canada considered would be the main issues to 
be dealt with: the problems of stabilization of commodity trade, 
the alleviation of the debt servicing difficulties of many 
developing countries, liberalization of trade to benefit developing 
Countries ,-andethe transfer *ofetechnology to developing countries. 
Of these, the commodities issue proved to be the central focus 
PeetuescConterence.© Indeed; the adoption ®’-- Dy consensus == 
of a resolution which established an integrated program for 
commodities was the major achievement of UNCTAD IV. The 
resolution defines the objectives of the integrated program, 
proposes ‘a list of 18 commodities of particular interest to the 
developing countries for consideration, describes the international 
measures to be taken in the context of the program, and establishes 
procedures and a time-table for pursuing it. On the important ~ 
question of a Common Fund, the resolution provides for a negotiating 
conference to be held next year and for a series of preparatory 
meetings. As a major importer and exporter of commodities we 
shall be actively involved in these international discussions 
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and shall work with the other participants to resolve the 
problems of commodity trade which concern developing countries. 
These discussions and negotiations will provide the appropriate 
basis for examining the parameters of a common fund and for a 
decision regarding its establishment. As I stated in the House 
Carlier this week, if we are satisfied in the course of these 
commodity meetings and negotiations that the commun fund 
Witeepe Citective wand useful, Canada will make 4 contribution 
CG. it 


The conference also took an important decision on the 
subject of the financial problems of developing countries by 
adopting, again by consensus, a resolution on the debt problems 
Ot developing countries. The resolution calls for appropriate 
international bodies to identify features relating to debt 
servicing problems which could provide guidance in the future 
fOr dealing with them. In addition, a ministerial session of 
the UNCTAD Board will be held in 1977 to review this work and. 
@soroup Gf Experts will be established to assist in this review. 
We had hoped that some further steps would be taken on the broader 
subject of financial transfers, which is of fundamental importance 
to many developing countries, but this was not possible. We had 
hoped, for example, that the conference would agree to improve 
the international standard for official development assistance 
so that developing countries would receive such assistance 
Omesercer terms, than they do now. Although this was mot agreed, 
we Shall continue to pursue this objective. 


Apart from these two issues of particular importance, 
Pieeconterence also adopted resolutions On trade liberalization, 
PNG transier of technology and “a number of other Subjects. Une 
Temearckaple. and »~encouraging, aspect of the Conference was the fact 
thetel2 or the 13 resolutions approved were adopted by consensus. 
No previous UNCTAD conference has reached such a broad measure 
of agreement. 


Canada Supported all of these resolutions, offering 
explanatory statements on a number of them. We also, together with 
other industrialized countries, supported a proposal for further 
Study of the Concept put forward by the United States. Dr. Kissinger 
had proposed to the Conference that early consideration be given 
to the establishment of an International Resources Bank to 
facilitate resource development in the poorer countries. While we 
have not reached any final conclusion on this idea, we believe © 
that it fully merited further consideration and we regret “that wt 
was narrowly defeated by two votes -- the great majority of 
developing countries abstained on the resolution. 


Despite the difficulties which arose at the Conference 
and the problems which still need to be resolved, I believe that 
the outcome augurs well for the continuing dialogue between the 


developed and developing countries. Most especially, the positive 
results of the conference, particularly in the commodity area, 

should provide a useful and constructive basis for pursuing the . 
work of the Conference on International Economic Co-operation in Parts. 
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At UNCTAD IV, Dr. Pérez Guerrero stated on behalf of 
inendeveLopine members of CIEC =-- the Paris Conference -—= that 
failure in Nairobi could bring into question the continuation 
of that dialogue. The 19 developing countries which are members 
PP cueCehave mow assessed the situation. In the lighttof the 
progress mide oni amumber of important questions at Nairobi, 
ehiey hives widecd judged 1t useful to continue the: dialogue in 


Vii ee wulivestiare the view that there is. agsatisfactory 
pips pecu or balanced progress in CIEC during the remainder of 
mic yours "ing@uly, the CheG will be reviewing the progress it 


has Wadesand setting ts course for the second half of the year. 
aicoOnbacdentythat’ the results of UNCTAD IV watl help the 
Conterence; in Paris to pursue its essential objective =— the 
Ssarengthening wr anternational co-operation for the benefit of all. 


So far as Canada 1s concerned, we shall pursue the 
work outstanding from UNCTAD IV in UNCTAD, CIEC, and other bodies. 
Wewshallepursue Our Interest in improving the interndtional standard 
PO@POlpictateagevelopment wassistance. Together with other countries, 
Wemshali consider further the balance of payments and debt 
Drcopholis Or cevel oping Countries and the appropriate measures 
rOmiiccmi nomenon.) Newshall -coytinue to support the principlesot 
Joint producer/consumer financial responsibility, on a’ mandatory 
Ppasis, Lor, bubrer stock financing within commodity agreements 
Pomidinene ue) stocks. We shall be actively inveived im consuita- 
tions and negotiations on individual commodities, and on the 
common fund. We shall devote efforts to see that the developing 
Countiates mehievewaddat tional benefits in the Course’ of the 
Multilatermil trade negotiations in Geneva. We shall take an 
fom Vespau@i ticeclaporation of a voluntary code of conduct 
for the transfer of technology, which is universally applicable. 


While the decisions taken by UNCTAD IV mark an 
important stage in our common efforts to reduce disparities between 
developed and developing countries, our progress towards that 
goal -- to which the government is fully committed -- will not 
be easy and will require hard decisions. As we proceed along that 
eCourse, there wall be costs for Canada, and for individual 
Ganadians. Their support will be essential, but with it -- ‘and 
the support of this House -- we may approach these decisions in 
ACONLIdeNnt and posative manner. 


NoTES FOR A STATEMENT 

MADE BY THE SECRETARY OF 
STATE FOR EXTERNAL AFFAIRS, 
THE HONOURABLE 

ALLAN J. MAcEACHEN, 

AT THE O.E.C.D. 

MINISTERIAL MEETING 

IN PARIS, JUNE 21, 1976 


“INVESTMENT ISSUES AND 
GUIDELINES FOR MULTINATIONAL 
ENTERPRISES” 


Mr. Chairman, the Documents we now have before us for 
consideration are of considerable importance to my Government. 


As one of the countries which initiated consideration 
of multinational enterprises in this organization, we welcome 
the agreement that has been reached by OECD! Governments on 
recommendations addressed to MNES. It is timely and useful 
for the OECD to set broad Guidelines for MNEs operating 
within the OECD area. We look forward to continued discussion 
in the relevant OECD bodies of the basis for the further 
evolution and improvement of the Guidelines. We would note 
that the promulgation of these Guidelines in no way infringes 
on the right of governments to prescribe, in the interest 
of achieving national economic and social goals, the conditions 
under which multinational enterprises may operate in their 
jurisdiction. 


Canada considers that the accord on investment 
incentives and disincentives affecting international direct 
investment will contribute to greater international cooperation 
in an important facet of our increasingly interdependent world. 


In approaching the Declaration and Decision applying 
to national treatment, the Canadian Government has had to 
take account of the particular circumstances of Canada with 
respect to foreign investment. 


Canada has relied more heavily than other OECD countries 
on imports of capital to develop its industrial structure. 
Until 1974 there were very few restrictions or even administrative 
processes applying to investment from abroad. We did not 
impose significant constraints to establishment as have other 
OECD member states. As a consequence of this and the 
attractiveness of Canada as a location for investment, foreign 
ownership and control have attained levels in Canada that 
are unparallelled in most other OECD countries. 


er a 


1. Organization for Economic Co-operation and Development. 
2. Multinational Enterprises. 
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Foreign investment has undoubtedly conferred econamic 
benefits on Canada. However, the extent of foreign 
ownership in the Canadian economy has occasioned increasing 
public debate. 


In the face of these concerns, Canadian Governments 
have introduced legislation and guidelines seeking to ensure 
that foreign-owned corporations in Canada are responsive to 
Canadian domestic goals and priorities. The best known picce 
of legislation in this area is the Foreign Investment Review 
Act. Elements ot differentiation in treatment between Canadian 
and foreign controlled enterprises are also to be found in 
other Federal and Provincial legislation, regulation and 
administrative practice in such sectors as financial institutions, 
cammunications, publishing, uranium development, oil and gas 
lands development and under the Income Tax Act. Canada will 
continue its efforts to strengthen Canadian enterprises and 
to seek significant benefit to the Canadian economy from 
foreign investment. . 


In this regard, I think it appropriate to note that 
there are many instances where member countries have found it 
necessary to introduce measures at variance with the principle 
of national treatment in order to achieve essential domestic 
social and economic goals. There are also instances of this in 
Canada but I would point out that for the most part we do not 
differentiate between Canadian and foreign cantrolled corporations. 


It is against this background that I should set out 
for the record our understanding of the impact on domestic 
policies of the Declaration as it applies to national treatment. 
In this connection I note that Canada will continue to retain 
its right to take measures, affecting foreign investors, which 
we believe are necessary given our particular circumstances. 

I would underline that Canada continues to welcome foreign 
direct investment. 


We consider that the OECD Declarations and Decisions 
will contribute to closer international cooperation in an area 
which will undoubtedly assume increasing importance in the 
context of the growing economic interdependence of OECD 
members. Canada, therefore, in the light of the understanding 
I have outlined, is in a position to accept the Declaration 
and the commitments to notify and consult. 
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"NORTH-SOUTH DIALOGUE” 


Mr. Chairman, 


IT ‘am very pleased to be given the’ ‘opportunity to 
open this important discussion with my colleagues in the 
Organization for Economic Co-operation and Development (OECD) 
on the North-South dialogue. 


This 1S a question which, as you know, has been 
very much at the centre ‘of my attention ‘during ‘the past 
several montns. *"'O76"7s ‘a “particularly Significant ’year 
for this dialogue because of the United Nations Conference 
on Trade and Development (UNCTAD IV) which recently concluded 
its work in Nairobi, and because of the Conference on Inter- 
national Economic Co-operation being held here in Paris. 
UNCTAD IV was an important test of the political will of developed 
and developing countries to pursue substantive issues in the 
context of an established North-South dialogue. Some developing 
Countries found “that it was “disappointing ‘thet proposals put 
forward by the United States of America were not supported 
for further consideration. However, in our view the results 
Were satisfactory in*that they constituted “forward ‘sitteps in 
Certain areas, thus permitting ‘the continuation got *the Worth- 
South dialogue in an atmosphere of understanding, and, on 
balance, UNCTAD IV was more successful than many people had 
anticipated. 


The decisions taken in ‘Nairobi “were Oprimariby ~of 
a political and procedural nature,’ The ‘issues’ dealt with there 
are’ perceived by developing! countries as ‘being shighhy 
Polit rcal sin nature: Lt is ‘extrémely “important genat the 
political will to reach compromise and to avoid a return to 
confrontation continue to play a°rolé in the implementation 
Or cne“rTresul ts -of ‘UNCTAD IV? * There“is sti Pieconstderable 
scepticism among developing countries that substantive 
progress will be made. We must avoid damaging our credibility 
in’ tite Crucial péeridd ahead which will ‘see”°therfotlow-up 
vo the results “of UNCTAD TV. 


In part} “as *a*resulrt"of the Na?robimecGing ,Wene 
Conference on International and Economic Co-operation (CIEC) 
Can continue to playa key*role"in the NOFreh-Southtdtabvogue. 
There is a unique opportunity during the next few months for 
CIEC-to*work for’ realistic progréss*by”"examing \issuesy by 
stimulating action in’ other international” bodies, and'by 
creating a programme for co-operation for both developed 
and developing countries. This opportunity should not be lost. 
CIEC has provided in its first and analytical phase a useful 
forum for detailed discussion on a wide range of cconomic 
problems, including energy, of concern to both developing 
and industrialized countries. This work has provided a good 


base for progress in the next six months. There has been 
close co-operation among the developed countries which 
constitute the’ group’ of eight ‘at’ ‘the ‘conference. “Some 
advances have been made in defining specific areas of con- 
centration for the work program of CIEC, with the aim of 
arriving at a concrete outcome at the Ministerial Meeting 
next December. More progress must be achieved in this area 


Dower are’ to'Suceteeds and’ time’ is™becoming short. . The July 
meetings of the four commissions will have an important role 
to play -- that of defining their work programmes for the 


second phase of the conference. 


We are now reaching a delicate period in the North- 


South dialogue in CIEC -- a period of transition between the 
first, analytical phase and the second, action-oriented 
phase. At the meeting last week of CIEC co-chairmen there 


was broad agreement on launching the action-oriented phase of 
the conference. And here I must raise one point which © 
concerns’ me .*? Il -see- the’ possibility of m sunderstanding or 
ambiguity regarding the word'hction’. The challenge in the 
Second phase on CLEC will’ be to: define’ what’ action’ we aire 
talking about, and what action will be acceptable to all sides. 


ner industrialized? countries” must» work together to 
Ghourcethat tie action-oriented phase’ indeed produces con- 
Clete results. We must do all we can at this’ OECD Ministeriai 
Meeting, andeatofuture meetings’ dealing with this issue, to 
preserve a good climate for the North-South dialogue -- in 
Paris and elsewhere. In substantive terms, we must break the 
back of some of the basic issues on the table, although at 
present it is clearly premature to indicate what kinds of 
solutions may eventually emerge. This means that we will 
aiivhave to come 16 grips with some difficult problems in 
the next six months -- for example, the indebtedness of developing 
countries, and a balanced approach to commodities. 


The industrialized countries, I believe, must work 
together in ciose consultation as the work of the Conference 
progresses, but. 1 Should stress that our unity asa group 
is directly related to the prospects for real movement in 
our respective positions. It would be very difficult to 
remain united as a group if our positions were static or 
TEETEATING - 


As cb-chairman of CIEC, I would like ts be assured 
of the real commitment of developed countries to positive 
action toward international economic co-operation during the 
second half of the conference. We are committed to an 
action-oriented phase. Foot-dragging could lead to the 
break-down of the North-South dialogue. When weighing the 
costs of action on the issues before us, we must also weigh 
the costs of inaction. 
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The CIEC is a new departure in relations-between 
developed sandedeveloping,tountries. It requires a néw’ ap- 
proach by us. Instead of being on the defensive, we must 
MempOst tive and INNOVdtive in sour positions on the isswes in 
Patt oe eOlia Lew tits torum offers us the best hope at 
present for economic and political co-operation between 
developed and developing countries. Our interests lie in 
orderly adjustments in international economic relations in 
maintaining a sound and effective trade and payments system 
WttGimsecrVesmule inLeerests Of all countries. 


Ee DecemberaMomistemal meeting of CIECPWidsmbe 
a moment of truth, when political decisions will have to 
De Made .On. ImDOreant economic, issues. We should aljstbefaiming 
ac asprogram for .cO6-operation to come out of the December 
Ministerial meeting, which would include different types of 
decisions, levels of commitment, and directions for the 
HaLUre tora selected range of issues. 


Whoenwolhunecomes: to. an end, even with the progress 
which we hope to achieve it is clear that serious problems 
will continue to exist. And the dialogue between North and 
Solu eteneataepoon, will haveyto, continue. through the years 
ahead. The changing relationship between North and South is 
How transitory. it has become a permanent dynamic iygthe 
international system, a reality and a challenge which all of 
US) MuUsStibdce cauarely, now and in the future. 


Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 
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Foreign policy, like all human affairs, is dictated 
partly by the logic and the pressure of events and partly by 
design. This much we must accept. The better the design, 
however, the more likely we are to be able to shape events, 
and to reach the goals that nations, no less than individuals, 
set for themselves. 


Some years ago, Canada reviewed its goals in the 
light of the changing realities as we were about to enter the 
last quarter of the 20th century, It was clear to us from this 
review that we could not simply allow nature to take its course, 
not even in the case of relations with the Western European 
nations to which Canada is linked by many ties of tradition, 
culture and language. 


The European Community had embarked upon a new course 
which promised to create a new and significant dimension of the 
international reality. While we did not discount, as the: Euro- 
peans themselves did not discount, the nature of the obstacles 
that lay between promise and achievement, we have always had 
confidence that Western Europe would continue to move forward 
towards greater unity. This unique development in world affairs, 
along with the perceptible and rapid changes in the Canadian 
Situation, called for a new response on our part. 


Clearly, a new design was needed in our foreign policy 
to take account of the changing circumstances and to steer events 
in the desired direction. As most of our European friends are 
aware, a basic tenet of Canadian foreign policy is to develop 
in harmony with the United States, but distinct from it, in the 
affirmation of an individual national personality and in 
keeping with our own national interests. Thus it was logical 
for Canada to seek to give a stronger and larger economic dimension 
to its relations with the European Community, which is the 
world's largest trading entity, with a highly advanced industrial 
base and increasing import requirements. 


The impulse of the new policy orientation would undoubtedly 
have led to an increased level of interchanges between Canada 
and Europe, but it was the view of the Canadian Government, and 
I believe it was a view shared by our European partners, that 
we could give this impulse additional momentum and that we 
could help shape events to our mutual advantage. 


Added emphasis on our economic and commercial re- 
lations with the European Communities thus became one of the 
major patterns in our foreign policy design and it was given 
tangible expression by the dialogue which was begun in 1972 
and which has led to the conclusion of the Framework Agreement 
for Commercial and Economic Co-operation between Canada 
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and the European Communities. It is relevant to underline that 
this Agreement is unique among industrialized countries and 
that we are pioneering a new form of international economic 
co-operation. 


Today is therefore an important milestone for us, 
and I feel privileged to have the honour to extend an official 
and warm welcome to the Foreign Minister of the Netherlands, 
His Excellency Max Van der Stoel, in his capacity as President 
of the Council of the European Communities, and Sir Christopher 
Soames, Vice-President of the Commission of the European 
Communities. 


I know, Mr. Van der Stoel, that your assumption on 
July 1 of the post of the President of the Council, added to 
your domestic responsibilities has made July an extremely busy 
month for you, and I am grateful indeed that you have made 
time in your heavy schedule to come to Ottawa for this oc- 
casion. 


I should also like to take this opportunity to pay 
particular tribute to Sir Christopher Soames, who has made a 
major contribution to the efforts which have brought about this 
Agreement. His support for the enterprise we had undertaken 
has been greatly appreciated by the Canadian government. I 
should also like to pay tribute to the work of the respective 
chief negotiators of the Agreement: Mr. Leslie Fielding for 
the Communities, and Mr. Michel Dupuy for Canada, whose 
negotiating skills are evident from a reading of the Agreement. 
To my regret, Mr. Dupuy could not be here today. His presence 
was required in Paris for a meeting of the Conference on 
International Economic Co-operation. I am very pleased, however, 
that Mr. Fielding was able to join us. 


Having successfully met the first challenge by reaching 
agreement on the framework, we must now infuse it with life. 
This will be an important function of the Joint Co-operation 
Committee which has been created under the terms of the Agree- 
ment. 


We do not expect things to change overnight, but we 
do hope that the Agreement will act as a catalyst to stimulate 
economic co-operation which will on our part involve not only 
the private sector but also the provinces. It is fitting, 
therefore, that today the representatives of the member states _— 
and of the European Communities share the table with representatives 
of Canada's provincial governments and private business, who 
will all have to play their part if the Agreement is to achieve 
its potential. 


Thus, today's ceremony, far from being the end of a 
process, marks the beginning of a new venture. We now have a 
design and framework; it is now up to both sides to translate 
promise into performance. 
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Mr. Secretary, Distinguished Guests: 


1 should first of all like to thank you for this very warm 
reception and for making one feel so welcome. The fact that cordial 
welcomes are commonplace between our two countries does not detract 
from the warm and relaxed hospitality of each separate occasion. This 
evening's dinner proves that rule in satisfying measure. 

The close dealings which characterize Canada/United States 
relations have become almost a byword. Perhaps this is in part 
because we have had much experience. There has always been a full agenda 
of common interests to be pursued and problems to be resolved. There 
always will be. I like to think that the numerous meetings which Dr. 
Kissinger and I have made a point of holding in various parts of the 
world have played a part in setting the tone for the day-to-day dialogue 
which takes place between our officials. I regard it as most important 
that we preserve the habit of ready and continuing willingness to 
communicate openly. 

This means that representatives from two neighbouring nations - 
nations who know and trust each other well - are able to speak candidly 
and realistically as friends. And, while it does not follow that 
sentiment and goodwill alone colour our perceptions of each other, 
neither are these irrelevant or unworthy factors. 

At the same time - in a world still struggling to rise above 
the confines, imperatives and abuses of national sovereignty - we 
remain two nation states of unequal power, each with its own defined 
interests and objectives, \snost of which correspond, but some of 
which conflict. It is also true that as a nation, trying firmly yet 


responsibly to chart the direction of our own national development, 
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Canada has taken a number of policy initiatives which are not directed 
against, but which affect most, our closest friends in the United States. 
There is a balance to be struck here, between co-operation in 
mutual endeavour and the building of one's own national strengths from 
within. A new balance is not always easy to achieve, but responsible 

Canadians agree that its achievement is a realistic and worthy goal. 

Of course, depending on one's perspective of change, I suspect that 
Canada's efforts to seek a new balance can be misconstrued. Perhaps 
this accounts for the conclusion of some observers that Canada/U.S.A. 
relations are somehow moving out of phase in certain areas, or that 
Canadian actions are chipping away at the traditional harmony between 
the two countries. 

I don't think these assessments objectively describe Canada/U.S.A. 
relations. Rather, it seems to me they reflect different perceptions 
of how Canada/United States relations should evolve. As a result of these 
differences in perception, Americans and Canadians are holding our 
respective actions up to a different light. 

However, as a people who this year are celebrating the bicentennial 
of your revolutionary experience, and who are reaffirming the ideals with 
which you have shaped your own nation, I am confident that Americans, above 
all our friends, can respect and appreciate why Canadians are concerned to 
give due attention to our own evolving national priorities. 

It does not seem warranted to take the position that our bilateral 
relations are somehow less successful because of Canada's efforts to 


achieve national goals which Americans take for granted. Moreover, and 


- 3 = 


this really goes without saying, it is unrealistic to conclude that 
Canada would acquiesce in what it regarded as a decline in its relations 
with the United States. 

The active assertion of national will in both nations requires 
that we acknowledge the legitimate aspirations and interests of the 
other, that we recognize the changes that are taking place in Canada and 
the United States, and that we take into account the fundamental desire 
of Canadians and Americans that our relationship, at bedrock, be mutually 
beneficial. 

Against this background I think we are just beginning a long 
but orderly process which will involve a reasonable and constructive 
readjustment in our relations, in which each of us grows more aware of 
the other's proper concerns. We begin with the advantages of a long- 
standing FP endship, and of a substantial degree of common interest. 
Canadians are the first to recognize the contribution to peace and world 
betterment which United States international leadership represents. And 
I think you will agree that there are many ways in which Canada does 
assist in shouldering the burden. 

I look forward to our talks tomorrow as being a prime example 
of the kind of dialogue which marks our relations. And I am confident 
the frequent consultations which Dr. Kissinger and I have found so useful 


will have established a pattern for the future. 
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Mr. Chairman, Your Excellency, Ladies and Gentlemen: 


I should first like to express my warm appreciation 
to the Press Club for asking me to speak to such a distinguished 
audience, and for giving me the opportunity to address myself 
to a much wider audience through the intermediary of your 
professional and respected membership. 


On behalf of the Canadian Government, I should like 
to thank the authorities of Indonesia, particularly Foreign 
Minister Malik for the kind invitation which has brought 
me to Jakarta. I recall with pleasure my meeting with Foreign 
Minister Malik in July 1975 when he, and two of his cabinet 
colleagues, accompanied President Soeharto for a visit to 
Canada. Indonesian hospitality is justly famed, and my 
hosts have left me in no doubt that the reputation is well 
deserved. I am unable tostay in your country as long as I 
should wish but the warm and generous reception which Mr. 
Malik and his colleagues have extended to me and to the 
members of my delegation are making this a memorable visit. 
It 1s indeed an auspicious beginning to my tour of Pacific 
nations which will also take me to Malaysia, New Zealand and 
Australia. 


The progress that is being made in Indonesia and in 
the four other members of the Association of Southeast Asian 
nations has provided an important impetus for my present 
Visit to this region in. my Capacity a5 Secretary of State sor 
External Affairs. It emphasizes the growing interest in Canada 
in developing closer relations with the countries of. ASEAN, of 
which Indonesia is by far the largest, and the most populous. 
Accordingly, Foreign Minister Malik, his colleagues and I 
have discussed ideas and approaches to issues with a view to 
adding to the momentum of our bilateral relations, which have 
developed significantly over the past few years. 


I should perhaps begin by explaining that in 1970, 
after an exhaustive study and analysis by my Department, the 
Canadian Government took a formal decision to work actively 
in order to diversify Canada's relations with other countries. 


Asa Pacitic nation, it, was, Logical, Tor Canadians 
to look beyond our Western shores to the countries which, 
along with Canada, were situated on the rim of the world's 
largest ocean. Canadians were, of course, very much aware 
already that the Pacific was an area where the drama, and all 
too often the tragedy of human affairs was being played rays be 
and where the tensions anddisagreements which divided the world 
community found a particularly violent focus. The Korean War, 
and later the Vietnam War, were very much a part of the Canadian 
consciousness and we played a role in both conflicts. 


A Canadian contingent served in Korea under the aegis 
of the United Nations, and for many years we participated in 
all the peace and supervisory commissions in Indochina, including 
On one occasion with Indonesia. Thus, the concept that Canada, 
as an active member of the world community, and more particularly 
as a Pacific nation, had a direct stake in the peace and 
Stability of the Asia/Pacific region, was widely accepted in Canada. 
Accordingly, when five or six years ago we began to place 
greater emphasis on our bilateral relations with the countries 
of the Pacific, we were not newcomers on the scene. 


With its long Pacific coastline Canada fs very much 
a Pacific nation. Modern transportationhas brought us much 
closer to all countries in the area. We therefore have a 
Stake in the future of the region.) (t is’ for this reason 
that the Canadian Government considers it has a significant 
role to play in promoting peace and stability. As economic 
development is a fundamental prerequisite for stability, 
Canada is making available development assistance to countries 
of the region. In the context of the North/South dialogue Canada 
aims, by the transfer of resources and technology, to help to 
close the gap between developed and less developed countries. 
We hope this economic co-operation, too, will serve to strengthen 
the independence of individual nations in this post-colonial 
period and evolve into a mutually beneficial commercial 
relatdonships “The scope in’ ‘this area 1s great because of the 
promising future of the area, given its wealth of human and 
natural resources. I should mention too that migrants from 
Asia are increasingly contributing to the diversity of Canadian 
culture. Canadian interest, then, in the Pacific is considerable. 


Turning specifically to Southeast Asia, our involvement 
in the region has been overshadowed in the public eye by 
our participation in the Indochina peace and supervisory | 
commissions. I know that our withdrawal from the commission 
caused apprehension in some quarters that Canada was losing 
interest in the region, but I wish to assure you that the — 
reverse was true. After the end of the Vietnam War, Canadian 
resources and expertise that previously had to be devoted to 
our commission work, could be put to work more productively © 
in developing and implementing our policy towards the countries 
of Southeast Asia where Canada had substantial bilateral 
interests. At the same time we did not overlook the fact | 
that tensions remainin the area, and I know that these tensions, 
as well as the continued confrontations in the Korean peninsula, 
are of concern to ASEAN leaders as indeed they are to Canada. 
Thus, we participate actively in the search for solutions to 
these tensions by a process of consultation and co-ordination 
with our friends. 


An important aspect of Canada's policy in the Pacific 
is support for the Association of Southeast Asian Nations. 
Canada firmly believes in the usefulness of such regional 
groupings and strongly supports the objective of regional 


co-operation. The steps being taken by all countries of the 
region to develop their economies in a manner which will lead 

to a closer partnership among them are a particularly encouraging 
Sign of increasing cohesion. I believe that ASEAN's objective 

of providing cultural co-operation should also serve as an 
important unifying factor. Furthermore, I consider it 
Significant that ASEAN is open to all countries of the region 

that subscribe to its principles. It may be unrealistic to 

think that the membership of the association is likely to 

be expanded in the near future, but the commitment to an outward- 
looking policy sets an example for the whole region. 


In my view, ASEAN is helping to provide the instru- 
ments to counteract the uncertainties which still cloud the 
rorure ;or the region. It can do’ this in a particueamy. 
effective way through the promotion of regional prosperity, 
which I regard as an essential element of political stability. 
It is apparent that progress is being made in this direction 
and I should like to take this opportunity to applaud the 
contribution that Indonesia is making to the realization of 
the concept. 


In his speech to the ASEAN summit conference, which 
Indonesia hosted in Bali earlier this year, President Soeharto 
dealt in a realistic and constructive way with the relation 
between the internal security of the ASEAN countries, aid 
economic development. He made a convincing case for the need 
for regional co-operation, without minimizing the difficulties 
involved. I am confident that his message of realism and 
aispiration contributed greatly to the: success of this fires 
ASEAN summit since the inception of the organization. 


To express our support in concrete terms, Canada 
has made an offer to ASEAN of development assistance for 
regional projects identified by the five member countries. 
The possibility of Canadian assistance for studies of a 
regional satellite communication system and a regional trans- 
portation system are currently being examined. During his 
visit here earlier this year my colleague, Mr. Jamieson, 
pledged Canada's support in principle for a study of an 
ASEAN industrial co-operation project in a sector in which 
Canada has special expertise -- e.g., newsprint, pulp and paper, and 
potash. I have also informed the Indonesian Government that 
Canada is prepared to establish a scholarship programme for 
post-graduate students selected by ASEAN to study in Canada 
in disciplines which can further ASEAN's objectives of 
regional co-operation. It is my hope that such 
assistance will supplement the efforts made by ASEAN member 
countries to achieve closer co-operation. 
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Furthermore, Canada is prepared to open a_ formal 
dialogue with ASEAN in order to enhance our lines of communica- 
tion and to facilitate co-operation in the field of development 
assistance. We will shortly be examining with ASEAN the 
best way for such a dialogue to take place. 


When beginning in 1970, Canada began to place more 
emphasis on developing its bilateral relations with the 
individual countries of the region, it was natural, indeed 
inevitable, that Indonesia would be regarded with special 
interest. 


Indonesia is a land composed of many fascinating and 
unique cultures as well as a wealth of ancient traditions 
which testify to the high degree of civilization that Indonesia 
has enjoyed for many centuries. For as many centuries, Indonesia 
has been a crossroads in the Pacific, which has attracted 
traders from all over the world. 


The strategic position which Indonesia occupies in 
the Asia/Pacific area, its large population, and its immense 
natural resources place this country in a kéy position to 
play a major role in international affairs. Thus Indonesia, 
like Canada, has an interest in a multi-polar world where 
countries such as yours and ours can have a distinctive and 
errective vorce in world affairs. . To this end, our two_ 
nations are intensifying bilateral relations with a variety 
of countries, including each other, in order to avoid an 
excessive dependence on only one or two partners. 


Canadians are impressed by Indonesia's pragmatic _ 
leadership in economic planning, which has resulted in steady 
economic progress. In my view these efforts are noteworthy 
not only because they have achieved a considerable measure of 
success, but also because they had to be carried out despite 
the great difficulties that necessarily face a country as 
large and as complex as Indonesia at its present stage of 
development. 


But the Canadian experience in nation building made 
us see Indonesia in yet another light. Despite the great... 
differences between Indonesia and Canada, there are similarities 
and problems we have in common. Indonesia, like Canada, is large. 
Indonesia, with its thousands of islands and Canada with its 
difficult terrain present a formidable geographical challenge. 
Indonesia is a tropical country, while Canadians have had to 
live and work in conditions of extreme cold. Canadians have 
learned first-hand that distance and climate make the job of 
transportation and of communication vastly more complicated, 
but we have also developed means to deal with these problems. 
Thus our experience withthese conditions has given us an 
insight into the problems faced by Indonesia, as well as a 
capability to find practical and workable solutions. 


oe 


There are- futher Similarities! -—< Indonesia, like 
Canada, is rich in natural resources and both countries face 
the challenge of developing them in a rational manner which 
will bring the greatest amount of benefit to our citizens. 
This involves, for both our countries, the participation 
of foreign capital and the attendant need to maintain constant 
communication between the government and the private sector 
to ensure that the interests of all parties are served and 
that the decision-making process works efficiently. 


A parallel can also be drawn between the multi- 
cultural character of Canada, whose population is composed 
of people from many nations, and the many cultures and tradi- 
tions, which, occupying innumerable islands extending more than 
5,000 kilometers make up the diversity, and the unity of 
Indonesia. Canada therefore appreciates not only the physical 
difficulties associated with transportation and communication 
Over such vast distances, but also the over-riding importance 
of overcoming these problems to foster national unity and 
to create a common national purpose. 


Thus, the reorientation of Canada's foreign policy 
to which I referred earlier, along with the similarity or 
convergence of interests between our two countries, created 
a climate in which the rapid development of our bilateral 
relations became possible and desirable. That neither side 
has been slow to take advantage of these circumstances can 
be demonstrated by a look at recent trade and development 
figures. In 1973 our bilateral trade was $20.7 million. Two 
Yeats later, ti L975, thiis figure had“grown stopover $78 micron. 
As well, over the last 10 years, our development assistance 
disbursements to Indonesia have grown from less than half 
a million dollars to $36.7 million in 1975/76. This makes 
our development assistance programme with Indonesia one of 
the largest we have in the world. 


The impressive performance of the Indonesian economy 
in the past few years and Indonesian economic development 
plans suggests ahealthy economic growth in the future. The 
emphasis on sectors such as forestry, mining, oil and gas_ ; 
development, power generators and distribution, telecommunication 
and agriculture -- areas which match Canadian capabilities, 
points to a further development. 


In support of these efforts Canada has made available 
to Indonesia a total of $200 million in the form of parallel 
lines of credit, comprised of $25 million from CIDA and $175 
million from the Canadian Export Development Corporation and 
private Canadian banks. More than half of this amount has 
already been committed, which shows that Indonesian and Canadian 
businessmen have been quick to exploit the commercial possibilities. 


In recognition of Indonesian economic progress, 
Canada is working to increase the level of development assistance 
to Indonesia with a programme involving projects in transpor- 
tation, power and water resource development in support of 
agriculture, regional development schemes and technical assis- 
tance programmes aimed at strengthening Indonesia's technological 
resource base. 


I am happy to have been able to sign, during my 
visit, a loan agreement and two memoranda of understanding 
for projects which happen to be ready for final approval 
at this time but which also symbolize Canada's development 
assistance to Indonesia. The loan agreement provides $10 
million for flexible use in Indonesian water resource develop- 
ment. It reflects the high priority accorded water resource 
development at the recent Habitat Conference on Human Settle- 
ments in Vancouver. One of the memoranda of understanding 
concerns the=provision of a “grant of" $900,000 to assist in 
rehabilitating and expanding the Ombilin Coal Mine in West 
Sumatra through technical assistance to the Ombilin School 
of Mines and training at the College of Cape Breton, which, I 
am pleased to note, is very close to my own home in Canada. 
The other memorandum of understanding concerns the provision 
Of a Prant of $550,000 to finance a” feasibility study, design, 
Supervision of construction and project management for the 
Bengkulu hydro-electric generating station in Sumatra. 

I am also pleased to have been able to exchange letters with 
Mr. Malik concerning a $9.4 million loan to finance the 
foreign costs of Biringkassi Port which will service the 
Tonasa Cement Plant in Sulewesi. This loan completes the 

$80 million Canadian financing for the Tonasa project. These 
four projects reflect Canada's continuing commitment to 
Indonesian economic development. 


A vote of confidence in Indonesia's future was 
also extended by the International Nickel Company of Canada, 
one of Canada's major industries. INCO is investing $850 
million for the construction of a nickel mining and smelting 
project, which will be a significant addition to Indonesia's 
industrial capability. Although this is the largest, it 1s 
not the only project involving Canadian capital and technology, 
as a number of other Canadian companies are equally active in 
Indonesia in a number of fields. 


The contacts that Canada and Indonesia have so 
successfully developed in the past few years, however, extend 
beyond the bilateral to the multilateral, where we have found 
that we could co-operate on certain issues and consult each 
other to good effect on others. I recall that at the United 
Nations, Canada was a member of the Security Council at a ; 
time when we were able to make a contribution to Indonesia's 


independence. Since then we have a common interest to find 
realistic and workable solutions to the problems that so 
tragically divide the world. We share a belief in the virtues 
of flexibility and compromise, and in the need to keep open 
the lines of communication. In my view this approach has 
served us well at the Law of the Sea Conference, where as 
coaStal states we share many common objectives. The co- 
operation between our two delegations has contributed greatly 
to the development of new concepts, such as the economic zone 
and the regime to be applied to archipelagoes. At the crucial 
session now taking place in New York it is of the utmost 
importance that we continue this co-operation to ensure that 
generally acceptable solutions to the many outstanding issues 
are found. 


Indonesia and Canada also share membership in the 
Conference on International Economic Co-operation which is a 
major effort to come to grips with perhaps the most crucial 
and challenging issue of our times. As Co-Chairman of the 
Conference I have been engaged in an intensive round of 
consultations with the group of industrialized countries and 
with my fellow Co-Chairman, Dr. Perez Guerrero, in an effort 
to move the dialogue forward. 


In my view the problems we face in CIEC are difficult, 
but not insurmountable and I am very pleased that I had an 
Opportunity to discuss these questions with Mr. Widjojo, 
who has given me some valuable insights into the issues that 
are of primary concern to the Indonesian authorities. 


Ladies and Gentlement, I have touched on some ope 
the issues that concern Indonesia and Canada, both in the 
bilateral and in the multilateral sphere. I do not wish, 
however, to exhaust your patience by attempting to exhaust 
my subject. I have tried to indicate, briefly, where we 
stand in Indonesia-Canada relations. The dialogue has begun, 
and it has begun well. But we still know far too little of 
each other. We must work to expand the dialogue and this will 
take the co-operation and active assistance of governments 
as well as our respective private sectors. The Canadian Govern- 
ment will be playing an active role in this process and my 
talks with my Indonesian counterparts have confirmed 
to me that the Indonesian Government shares the same objectives. 
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On behalf of the Canadian Government I should like 
to thank you and your Government, Foreign Minister Rithauddeen, 
for the kind invitation which has brought me to Kuala Lumpur. 
This is the Tinst time. have had the.opportunity tovvisit 
your country and I have looked forward with a great deal of 
pleasure to my stay here. The excellent program you have 
arranged for me has enabled me to gain some insight into current 
developments in Malaysia and its prospects for the future. I 
only wish that my visit could have been longer but the demands 
these days on the time of foreign ministers are so extensive 
that they must be constantly on the move. 


I am particularly impressed by the creative way in 
which Malaysia is developing its rich human material resources. 
Malaysia has already taken considerable strides in this respect, 
and I should like to extend my best wishes to you, your Prime 
Minister, and your colleagues, as you implement the imaginative 
and demanding third Malaysian plan. As Minister in charge of 
the Canadian agency responsible for the implementation of our 
development cooperation policy, I shall follow your progress 
with great interest. Malaysia and Canada have established an 
excellent base of fruitful and constructive cooperation in the 
development. field, and I am certain that the future also will 
bring us opportunities for cooperation. 


I was pleased indeed to mark my visit here by signing, 
on behalf of Canada, an agreement for a 7.5 million dollars loan 
for the Kenering and Bersia power project as well as a memoran- 
dum of understanding for a grant in order to carry out a geo- 
chemical survey of the central area of Malaysia. 


It is my hope that projects such as these can make ww 
valuable contribution to the development objectives that Malaysia 
has set for itself and can provide an additional stimulus to the 
Malaysian economy. 


I should also like to note that there is encouraging 
growth in Malaysia/Canada joint ventures and in initiatives 
being taken to strengthen economic relations. All these steps 
reflect solid confidence in the future strength and growth of 
Malaysia. 


It also gives me a great deal of satisfaction that so 
many Canadians are involved in Malaysia through such programs 
as the Canadian Executive Service overseas, the CUSO and, of course, 
the CIDA. Just as important is the considerable number of 
Malaysians who are pursuing their education and training in 
Canada. 


Canada is also an active supporter of the objectives 
of the Association of South-East Asian Nations of which Malaysia 
is such a constructive member. Canada has made an offer of 
development assistance to ASEAN in support of regional coopera- 
tion, and we are also examining ways of opening a dialogue with 
ASEAN as a whole. 


Thus Malaysia and Canada share a number of bilateral 
and multilateral interests including membership in the Commonwealth. 
For these reasons I think that both our countries will benefit 
from broader consultations on political questions both regional 
and world-wide that we are having. I am equally confident that 
there is room for expansion in mutually beneficial economic 
relations. 


We have a solid base to build on, and I venture to Say, 
a commitment on both sides to make the most of our opportunities. 
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Mr. Chairman, Ladies and Gentlemen, 


I have looked forward with a good deal of anticipation 
Loamyener opr tar Australia... it! isitther First vtime that Pitave had 
the pleasure of visiting your country. Australians have a well- 
deserved and enviable reputation for generous and informal 
hospitality, and I am happy to say that the warm and friendly 
reception by my kind host, Foreign Minister Peacock, the Prime 
Minister and his colleagues, has more than lived up to your high 
standards. 


High-level visits in either direction are perhaps not 
as frequent as would be indicated by the closeness of our relations 
and iby wtheomany interests we havevin common, > Team particularly 
glad that we had the privilege of welcoming Prime Minister: Fraser 
to Canada during the Olympics and that we could show him something 
ofsour (country: 


But although the vast reaches of the Pacific tend to keep 
Ussapact physically}, these distances sarebiess timpertant than ithe 
ties that bind us together. 


English is spoken, albeit with a somewhat different accent, 
in both our countries. We value the same historical and cultural 
links that attach us to Europe and the Commonwealth. Our political 
systems are built upon the same model of parliamentary democracy 
that in the modern world seems to be the exception rather than the 
norm.” *Australians and Canadians take prideé*and care* to preserve 
and continue the traditions that are dedicated to freedom and 
human dignity. 


With large countries to develop, Australia and Canada have 
both evolved flexible federal structures to respond effectively to 
the needs and aspirations of our people, although my friends of the 
working press often seem to remain unconvinced. As full-fledged 
industrializéd and consumersnations, we*both*have tooméet the 
challenges of a modern, advanced, and complex society. Our two 
countries are rich in natural resources which account for a large 
part of our wealth. Yet we both remain dependent upon foreign 
Capital and technology to exploit these rich resources. The 
increased pressures put on our governments to deal skilfully with 
this dependence are familiar to both of us. 


It has for some time been my view that our common interest 
in the Pacific has not played a large enough role in our bilateral 
relations. This is an important reason for my visit here, during 
which I hope to gain some valuable insights from my hosts on the 
general political and economic situation in the Pacific as seen 
from the Australian perspective. 


As you may be aware, following an extensive foreign 
policy review concluded by my Department in 1970, Canada has 
embarked on an active programme of diversifying its external 
relations. !ahe «countmies of! ithe Pacific rankiihigh on whemaiist 
of countries with which we wish to intensify our relations. 
Thus, my current tour of Indonesia, Malaysia, New Zealand and 
now Australia is intended to carry forward the momentum that 
has been created in the past few years - a momentum evident from 
the increasing number of Canadians that come to this region on 
private or official business, and by our expanding trade with 
this part of the world. 


Il thinksour interest«in ‘this isi Clean. ¢iCanada sas efor 
many years been directly involved in the peace and security of the 
Pacific region. Our role in the Korean War and our long years of 
participation in the Indochina peace and supervisory commissions 
have testified to our interest, as well as to our willingness to 
play a, role appropriate to our Circumstances. 


This attitude has not changed. We continue to follow 
events closely and we are concerned by ‘the ‘tensions that persist 
after the conclusion of the war in Vietnam. Accordingly, I raised 
the topic of regional security in my discussion with government 
leaders, in: Jakarta, Kuala Lumpur and Wellington.» Omothe basis of 
these talks I have been confirmed in my belief that there are 
opportunitiesmtoe ffoster trends «that may lead tougreater istabilieys 
despite the uncertainties that exist. 


Canada shares with Australia the view that regional 
co-operation can be an important source of stability and of economic 
development. During my stay in Indonesia and Malaysia, I recon- 
firmed to my hosts that Canada strongly supports the principles and 
goals of the Association of South-East Asian Nations. I expressed 
the view that ASEAN's willingness to accept as members other coun- 
tries inithe region thatisubscribe tosits principlesyistaiwelcona 
indicatdonsofyitsifiexibilityjrevensthough Iuecognize thatether 
are no immediate candidates for membership. 


To expresssour! support qgforwASEAN inveonerete terms 
announced in Jakarta that Canada is contemplating development 
assistance for regional projects identified by the five member 
countries. I also indicated to my hosts in Jakarta and Kuala Lumpa 
Canada's willingness to formalize the dialogue between ASEAN and 
Canada. 


In addition to our support to ASEAN, Canada has also 


offered bilateral development assistance. Indeed, our development 
assistance programme in Indonesia is one of the largest we have in 
the world. ( 


These then are some of the steps which Canada has taken 
to give effect to our desire to play a more active role in the 
affairs of the Pacific area. Furthermore, we are currently examin- 
ing the development of more imaginative instruments of economic 
co-operation with the developing countries of the region. I 
consider that such instruments should be designed to strengthen 
ASEAN as a whole, as well as the individual member states. 


Canada has followed with interest the initiatives 
Austral varphasetaken in this regard) .For somedyears, of course, 
our officials have kept in touch with each other to ensure that 
our economic assistance projects complemented each other, and 
served our shared objective: to contribute to growing prosperity 
in the region, which in my view is an essential element of 
political stability. 


As a western nation, situated in the Pacific, Australia 
enjoys a unique vantage point from which to view, and to take 
part in, developments in the region. I have therefore found my 
talks with the Prime Minister and Foreign Minister Peacock and 
his colleagues very timely, and highly informative. I have found 
it useful to compare notes with my hosts on the various ways in 
which we can foster the concept of regional co-operation, as well 
as on the’ various possibilities that) are»open) tosus?to! expand our 
bilateral relations with Asian and Pacific countries in general. 


Canadians have been impressed by the way in which 
Australia is moving to establish firm links with their prominent 
neighbours. The recent visit to China and Japan by Prime Minister 
Fraser, only a,short time after forming his government, clearly 
demonstrated the importance Australia attaches to its relations 
with these two key countries. The successful conclusion of the 
basic Treaty of Friendship and Cooperation between Australia and 
Japan, which Prime Minister Fraser signed in Tokyo, is in my view 
a significant development, indicative of a new pattern of relations 
which is emerging throughout the Pacific region. 


T have also noted with interest the recent visit of Prime 
Minister Fraser to the United States as it is important to Canada 
that the co-operative relationship between two of our closest 
friends continue undiminished. Moreover, Canada holds the view 
that enhanced security and growing stability in the Pacific can be 
ensured only if the United States continues to play a vigorous 
role and takes an active part in shaping events. The key position 
of Japan should also be mentioned. By virtue of Lits great economic 
strength, it can play’ a crucial part in fostering, the growing 
prosperity which I described a moment ago as an essential element 
of peace and stability. 


hethinksyowimwilll agree that chmerddd sipathe velements 
of the complex situation in the Pacific area we do not get a 
well-defined picture. The long-range intentions of some of the 
players are not clear and unfavourable developments in the world 
economic situation could make attempts to encourage economic 
development more difficult. However, there is some ground to hope 
that all of the parties concerned have an interest in maintaining 
the current equilibrium. 


Clearly, in a climate of cautious hope along with an 
enduring measure of uncertainty, it is to our mutual advantage to 
keep in close touch on questions affecting events in the Asian and 
Pacifriciregion.,  I1°consider ithat myscurrentarocund oSetralkseqietn 
Foreign Minister Peacock and his cabinet colleagues serves the 
useful purpose of expanding this element of our bilateral relation- 
ship. As I see it, there is room for greater co-operation in the 
development of our respective policies towards the Asian and 
Pacific region#and weimight well /tindeit beneficial totusevour 
existing lanks more*intensively tor’dotso: 


Such co-operation can also stand us in good stead in 
multilateral fora, and indeed I think we have an excellent record 
of consultation and co-operation. Perhaps two examples will serve 
Pouvliistraretthis point: 


At the Law of the Sea Conference, we are now wrestling 
with issues’that are among the most difficult and*the most controg 
versial that the international community hasvever faced; ) As 
major coastal states with vast continental shelves, Australia 
and Canada have many interests in common and we share a similar 
outlook on many of them. Our two delegations have co-operated 
closely to work:for acceptance of new concepts, such as the 
economie zone} the *rightsmof codstalistates: withrrespect tortie 
continental ‘shelf, and the’ regime’ that should! govérn the deep sea 
bed. Such co-opération has been greatly facilitated by the easy 
and informal channels of communication that, happily, are so much 
apart of the fabmic of tour relations. 


We can, and do, draw on this same mutual understanding in 
connection with another set of crucial negotiations am which oux 
two countries are involved.) Iam referring wit course, ito. the 
Conference on International Economic Co-operation. As you may 
know, Australia and Canada are represented on different committees, 
and we work together closely on the many questions that are of 
fundamental interest to us. In view of the important decisions 
that face us in CIEC, and my own efforts together with my fellow 
co-chairman, Dr. Perez Guerrero, to move the dialogue forward, I 


have found my talks on this subject with Mr. Peacock particularly 
userul. 


I am sure you will agree that Australia and Canada have 
taken good advantage of their healthy and trouble-free relation- 
ship. But I think it is important to avoid being complacent. 
The world is ever increasing in complexity and even old and 
trusted partners should be alert to new opportunities that may 
qdd to rheig itraditionaledanks. 


In the field of trade, for example, we have always been 
quick to take advantage of one another's markets for an ever- 
increasing range of goods, from industrial raw materials on the 
one hand to highly sophisticated manufactures on the other. We 
have both taken care that the formal framework for this exchange 
keeps pace with changing conditions so that no opportunities 
should be lost for even closer commercial relationships. The 
result, I believe, has been a continued and useful awareness of 
Paciwotier.s (Skills and abilities. 


But there as a need for more. I am thinking, for instance, 
Oiedisineredse in thie exchange of information on our respective 
domestic scenes. We have gone through a period when some of our 
most cherished assumptions concerning economic progress and the 
need to move to even higher standards of living have been Severely 
besccaun GOdls and objectives are changing. olneréesponse;, "both: our 
POvernments are giving a great deal ofiithought tosthe direction, in 
which our societies should be moving. Although your and our res- 
pouses Mayeaitier, ! think we can learn and “perhaps derive inspira- 
f1OneLromeeach’ other. 


Ladies and gentlemen, I have tried to give you some insight 
into the Canadian view of the relations between Australia and 
Canadas. tt has wbeen a pleasure to do so because.of the absence of 
problems between us. But good relationships, like good fences, 
need Constant attention. As I see it, the best way to Keep a 
Partnership in good health is to explore actively areas for new and 
expanded co-operation. I think I may say that I have found a 
receptive climate for these ideas, and I am sure that we can put 
tien INtG practice, 
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"DEATH OF Mao TSE-TUNG” 
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I have learned ‘today with deep regret of the passing 
of China's great leader, Chairman Mao Tse-tung. He made an 
unrivalled contribution to the creation of modern China 
and was one of the truly great figures of our times. 


China stood up andassumed its rightful place in the 
world under Chairman Mao's guidance, and as part of this process, 
Canada and the People's Republic of China established relations 
six years ago. Since then contacts between our two countries 
have grown rapidly while the mutual understanding and sympathy 
between our peoples have steadily strengthened. Let me assure 
you of our strong resolve to carry on this process of developing 
friendly and enduring ties on the foundation built since 1970. 


Mao Tse-tung's memory is imperishable and will doubtless 
act as a profound inspiration to the people and leaders of 
China in dealing with the challenges of the future. 
At this moment of loss, I would be grateful if you would 
convey my personal condolences to Chairman Mao's colleagues 
and relatives, as well as to the people of China. 


Allan J. MacEachen. 
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Mr. President, in addressing this Assembly for 
the first time, I am conscious that you have given long and 
distinguished service to the United Nations. My delegation 
is confident that your knowledge and wisdom will contribute 
to the success of our deliberations and pledges its full 
ecoperacion to.you in carrying out your duties. 


May I also welcome the newest member of the 
United Nations - the Seychelles. Canada looks forward to 
establishing friendly relations with the people and government 
of this new Commonwealth country. 


I take this opportunity to express to the 
delegation of China the condolences of the government and 
people of Canada on the death of Chairman Mao Tse Tung. The 
world has lost a great man. 


This vs*a"time of “difficult adqustment for othe 
United Nations. 


Our membership, with some notable exceptions, is 
virtually complete, yet there are pressures to define more 
strictly the obligations of membership. 


Efforts to adapt the procedures and-stwucture of 
the UN to accommodate new policy priorities introduce new 
tensions in some traditional bodies and activities. 


Agreement on standards and principles of human 
rights is not matched by an equal determination to implement 
these standards without discrimination. 


The Security Council meets more frequently than 
before, but there is no comparable increase in the number of 
agreed resolutions. 


Acts of piracy and terror, both within and between 
states, undermine the principles of international law and 
behaviour on which the UN Charter is based. 


The ideal of greater economic and social equality 
between nations is still far from translation into practice. 


And finally, the choice between anarchy or order 
on the oceans stands out before us in unmistakeable clarity. 


“ae 


Universality 


Canada supports the. objective of universality 

of membership. The Charter, it is true, speaks of certain 
conditions for membership, but my government takes the view 
that all states which apply for membership ought to be given 
the benefit of the doubt if such exists. Any question about 
the degree of independence of such states should be resolved 
on the basis of the opinion and practice of the majority of 
member states. 


But Canada also believes that a member once 
admitted to membership should remain a member. We hold 
that it would be a dangerous precedent to recommend ex- 
pulsion of a member state on the grounds of violation of 
the principles of the Charter, unless this is the consensus 
of the whole membership. To purge this organisation of 
"unpopular" members could lead to the withdrawal of 
Support by others and the paralysis of our activities. That 
rs too High a price for us to pay. 


We also hear threats from time to time to suspend 
the right of Israel to participate in the General Assembly. 
Canada would oppose such action. To deprive members of 
their rights in the General Assembly on grounds not justified 
by the Charter makes a mockery of the Assembly. Our purpose 
LS “to debate the issues, not to stidtle sthem. 


Inst acue t ote Change 


One implication of universaltiy of membership must 
be a willing acceptance of the obligations of membership, 
especially by those states which play a major role in the 
Organisation. A responsible measure of participation in 
UN activities, especially those voluntary programs which 
relieve suffering or help to maintain the peace, is a 
Sign of such willingness. As a matter of principle Canada 
Will maintain its full and complete support for all UN 
organs of which it is a member. We would regret any 
trend towards the boycotting of UN institutions ..or tie 
unilateral reduction of assessed contributions to UN 
agencies, even though certain of their activities may be 
regarded by some states as harmful or irregular. 
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Nevertheless, we believe it is unwise to press 
resolutions to a vote on issues which deeply divide the 
membership. Canada regrets for example that the campaign 
against racial discrimination, on which there is wide consensus, 
should be associated with Zionism, about which there is 
profound disagreement. If this link is maintained, my 
government will not participate in the conference to be 
NeAG Ie lI7 8 On PaAcial diserimination 


The structure of our organisation and the priorities 
which it follows from time to time must reflect change in 
the world situation and in the membership. The shift over 
the years towards economic and social priorities is therefore 
desirable and understandable. We hope that some restructuring 
of the economic and social sector of the UN will take place 
aS a result. We see merit in proposals to wive @more central 
role to the Economic and Social Council and for arrangements 
in the Secretariat designed to support this: role. “It.as mot 
too soon to envisage the Economic and Social Council in 
permanent session, taking up groups of issues in some orderly 
fashion and giving close attention to the implementation of 
decisions taken at UN special conferences. The recommendations 
of the Habitat conference, for example, of which Canada had 
the honour to act as host, require thorough and expert 
Serutiny . 


We recognise as well that many members believe 
the Charter reflects better the world of 1945 than the world 
of today. We agree that useful changes might be made. But 
here, as in other matters, the best may be the enemy of the 
good. Canada takes the view that the present balance of power 
between the General Assembly and the Security Council, which 
ie? heseentralwissie’ orthe Charter’ rerorm, 1s prefepable to 
any alternative. The question of the Council's membership 
may be debatable, but its powers and structure still serve us 
Welle Soltoo dees: the’principle of’ equal rights in (he General 
Assembly. If the UN is to evolve gradually into a body 
capable of making decisions which affect the vital interests 
of all states, it must follow procedures which give confidence 
to its members that these interests are secure. 


Human Rights 


The coming into force this year of the Covenants 
on Economic, Social and Cultural Rights and on Civil and 
Political Rights is a major step forward for the UN. As 
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a member of the Commission on Human Rights, Canada will now 
direct her efforts principally towards the protection of 
the rights defined in the Covenants and in the Declaration. 
One obvious means is to make effective the investigative 
and appeal mechanisms that are now established. These 
mechanisms require that states be willing to accept 
impartial examination of any alleged failuregto abide by 


their commitments. A Court of Human Rights, as proposed 
by my German colleague, is a step we should consider. None 
of us have perfect records. To fall short of the aspirations 


inscribed inthe Covenants and’ the Declaration on Human 
Rights is not a matter for partisan polemics but for sober 
assessment. 


The obstacles ahead are formidable. Appeals 
against violations of human rights can be a threat to the 
legitimacy of some governments and an embarrassment to 
Others. TiINe state is anmune“to“criticism in this regard , 
although some manage to deflect attention while others 
become the center of attraction. Canada will speak out to 
the best of her knowledge without regard for power or favour. 
We attach particular importance to the full implementation 
of the terms of the Declaration on Torture which the General 
Assembly adopted in 1975. 


Peace and Security 


Our experience with peacekeeping has been different 
from our experience with human rights. The concepts and 
principles of UN peacekeeping have been the subject of strong 
disagreement, whereas the practice has been modestly successful. 


Threats to peace and security, vary from year to 
year but we are rarely able to claim that none exist. This 
year we have been shocked by the continuing loss of life in 
the Lebanon. The United Nations has not been able to 
contribute to peacemaking efforts there but should remain 
ready to respond.if the situation so requires’. 


A few weeks ago Southern Africa was on the verge 
of disaster. It may still be so. But I am sure we are all 
encouraged by the developments of recent days. I pay tribute 
to the patient diplomacy of the Secretary of State of the 
United States and welcome the apparent change of mind in 
Pretoria and Salisbury which his efforts may have achieved. 
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My government agrees that the early independence of both 
Namibia and Rhodesia on the basis of majority rule and 
racial harmony is essential to the peace of Africa. It 
believes as well that South Africa must meet the legitimate 
political, social and economic demands of the majority 

of South Africans, supported by the virtually unanimous 
Opinion of this Assembly, if such peace is to endure. 


In the Middle East the UN has no choice but to 
continue the peacekeeping duties authorised by the Security 
Council. We were encouraged at this time last year by the 
interim agreement reached between Egypt and Israel on the 
withdrawal of their forces from Sinai. We look forward to 
further negotiations which could lead eventually to a peace 
settlement on the basis of the principles agreed by the 
security Council “in its Resolution 242, and” which would. take 
into account the legitimate concerns and interests of the 
Palestinian people. Whether negotiations are resumed 
bilaterally with the help of third party mediation or whether 
they take place multilaterally in the presence of all the 
parties directly affected is less important than a joint 
determination by the states concerned to accept the necessity 
of establishing and maintaining peaceful relations between 
them. Pending the achievement of this objective, Canada will 
continue to contribute to UN peacekeeping operations and will 
oppose actions or initiatives which imperil the security 
and independence of states in the area, or make it more 
difficult for the UN to help in achieving a settlement. 


In Cyprus the United Nations Force still faces a 


difficult situation. The parties to the dispute are no 
closer to agreement now than before. The situation on the 
ground remains tense and dangerous. It is generally agreed 


tharythe UN) Foree plays a vital role*but’ the-eosts of the 
Force are running $40 million over the contributions collected. 
We believe strongly that all member states, in particular 
the permanent members, should make appropriate contribu- 
tions to duly authorised UN peacekeeping operations. The 
fact that only a dozen or so governments have made pay- 
ments to the UN Special Account for the first six 
months of this year is not a record of which we can be 
Proud. (“1 can ondy! conclude. Mp. President that unless the 
dispute moves toward settlement soon my government will have 
to review its position as a troop contributor in Cyprus. 


We are concerned as well about continuing acts 


of terrorism throughout the world and about innocent people 
who have been threatened or killed. 


Py As 


The General Assembly established a committee 
four years ago to study both terrorism itself and its 
underlying causes. The committee came to no conclusions, 
and the Assembly has not even studied its report. We 
believe the Assembly should now concentrate on a single 
aspect of the problem in an effort to achieve concrete 
results + 


I therefore support the proposal of my colleague 
from the Federal Republic of Germany that priority should be 
given to action against taking hostages, and that international 
agreement be reached to ensure the punishment of those who 


engage in such acts wherever they seek refuge. But we must 
not forget that conventions against aerial highjacking 
already exist. If all states were to ratify them we could 


be more confident that such highjackings would stop. 


Mr. President, my predecessor spoke last year of 
the "totally unsatisfactory rate of progress in achieving 
disarmament measures" and said that the General Assembly 
must continue "as a spur to action in the field of disarmament". 
A year later the record is little better. In the words of 
our distinguished Secretary General "the problem of armaments 
continues to present the most serious threat to a peaceful 
and orderly future for the world community". We should be 
ready to explore new avenues, and in this spirit my Government 
is prepared to consider sympathetically a proposal to convene 
a special session of the General Assembly on disarmament 
in 197.8, 


We must not delude ourselves however that the 
principal obstacles to progress on disarmament will be 
removed by discussion in this Assembly. These obstacles 
are the differences of view among states as to the best 
ways of ensuring their security. Our examination of ways 
of improving the role of the United Nations in the field of 
arms control and disarmament will have achieved little unless 
member countries redouble their efforts to overcome these 
differences. 


At this mid-point in the Disarmament Decade the 
responsibility to address the real obstacles to progress is 
shared by all. members of thie organisation.» But this *mespon- 
Sibility falls most heavily on the nuclear weapon states and 
other states of military significance. Progress will be 
meagre unless we re-examine traditional assumptions, take 
adequate account of the security concerns of others, and 
seize all opportunities for concrete action. 
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Economic and Social Development 


All of us acknowledge that the money spent on 


weapons might be put to better use. Few of us reduce our 
defence budgets. To do so requires better understanding and 
mutual confidence. Such understanding and mutual confidence 


dseditfioult to. achieve, in, the best of cases and not least 
in a world divided between wealth and poverty. That is why 
a common effort to accelerate the process of development and 
EOrGeequce Cisparities is in the interest of all. states. 


UNCTAD IV has now taken place. The Conference 
on International Economic Cooperation of which my predecessor, 
Mr. MacEachen, has the honour to be Co-Chairman along with 
Dr. Perez-Guerrero of Venezuela, has been meeting since the 
conclusion of last year's General Assembly. It has not been 
an easy year. The results of UNCTAD IV were achieved with 
difficulty and the Paris Conference is not assured of success. 


Yet, our difficulties should not obscure the fact 
that we have made significant progress towards agreement on 
the nature of our agenda and priorities, despite the apparent 
lack of concrete achievement. If our preparation is thorough, 
and our approach to it sincere, achievement will be more 
likely to follow, provided that the requisite political will 
exists on all sides. It is now my earnest hope that the 
present phase of the Paris Conference will bear fruit. 


The work of the Paris Conference is proceeding 
in parallel with work in the larger international bodies 
associated with the UN system. Its participants are aware 
they must retain a global perspective on the problems 
before them if non=participants in the Conference are to 
have confidence in its results, and if these are to in- 
fluence the actions of governments in the longer term. 


The Conference is part of a continuing process 
of negotiation aimed at narrowing the gap between rich and 
poor. The process is complex and it 1s permanent. Old 
problems will not disappear quickly and new problems will 
emerge. In the pursuit of a more equitable international 
economic system Canada is prepared to commit its efforts 
and its resources. 


Law of the Sea 


The fifth session of othesLaw tof “the Sea ‘Conference 
ended here in New York a few weeks ago without agreement 
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except to meet again for a further session in the spring of 
next year. Significant progress has been made on many 
issues but the Conference remains deeply divided on other 
issues to a point where a strong sense of impatience and 
even despair has set in about the seemingly endless nature 
of these negotiations. 


Canada is strongly committed to the objective of the 
conference - a new legal order for the oceans based on equity 
and sound management principles. As a major coastal state 
Canada is acutely conscious of the inadequacy of the old 
order, based largely on the concept of freedom of the seas 
which developed 300 years ago but which has become, with the 
force of modern technology, license to foul the shores and 
ravage the fisheries of the oceans. As a Canadian from an 
Atlantic province - Newfoundland - which is heavily dependent 
upon the resources of the sea, I wish to leave this Assembly 
in no doubt about the strength of Canadian concerns on this 
matter. 


Gravely depleted fisheries resources off our 
coasts led to a decision by Canada to extend our fisheries 
jurisdaretron Out to 200 miles, as of Wanwamy. lan d0la pues 
action is being taken within the framework of a system of sound 
conservation and rational management which we have negotiated 
on a bilateral and regional level with major fishing states 
operating off the Canadian coast. This action 18 also consistemm™ 
with a growing consensus among nations reflected in the provisions 
of the Single Negotiating Text that emerged from the Law of the 
Sea Conterence’ last year and which has been,«confinmedsingthis 
year's revised text. Other states, including our immediate 
neighbours, have taken or announced similar action. 


There are positive features and areas of progress in thé 
WOCK*On the -Gonterence which, | must add, Mr, Chalrmen,) arom 
Significant measure due to your own skillful and tireless efforts 
as President of the Conference. Although unduly protracted 
because of differences on a narrowing list of unresolved, 
hard-core issues, the conference process has seen the emergence 
of a growing international consensus on a variety of important 
matters , in addition to the fisheries provisions I have just 
mentioned. The concept of a 200-mile exclusive economic zone 
with important coastal state powers has achieved broad acceptance 
There 1s general recognition of the need for special controls 
against marine pollution in ice covered areas such as the 
Canadian arctic. The rights of states in respect of the 
mineral resources of their continental shelves extending out 
to the continental margin are widely accepted in the conference, 
although differences remain on the definition of the margin 
and on proposals for revenue-sharing in areas beyond 200 miles. 


By 


A major remaining obstacle to further progress has 
been the deadlock on the question of mining the rich resources 
of the deep seabed, beyond the limits of national jurisdiction. 
On this and other unfinished business we must find inter- 
nationally agreed solutions to avert a serious risk of 
conflict, and for the benefit of all mankind. The process 
may be long and many are weary but we must not flag in the 
effort to achieve agreement on an overall regime for the 


oceans at the moment when, finally, success might be within 
our grasp. 


Mr. President, I have spoken about our hopes 
and disappointments as members of the United Nations. I 
conclude with the pledge that Canada will continue to be 
a loyal and, I trust, constructive member. The United 
nations suits Canada. We are a country of many peoples and 
cultures. We understand the meaning of compromise and con- 
sensus. We prize the opportunity to cultivate relations with 
near and distant friends. We remain committed to the purposes 
and principles of the Charter. 
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The Government has clarified its position in 
relation to international boycotts and has strongly 
affirmed its opposition to discrimination and boycotts 
based on race, national or ethnic origin or religion. 
Accordingly, the Government will take measures to deny 
ITowsuppont or facilities for warious’ kinds. of trade 
transactions in order to combat any discriminatory effects 
which such boycotts may have on Canadian firms and indivi- 
duals. These measures will not, of course, apply to any 
boycott’ accepted by Canada but will clearly apply to such 
discriminatory aspects as there may be to any other inter- 
narinmaieboyeott . 


The type of transactions against which the 
Government will take action are those which would, in 
connection with the provisions of any boycott, require a 
Canadian firm to: engage in discrimination based on the 
Pace, ational or ethnic origin or religion of any Canadian 
or other individual; refuse to purchase from or sell to any 
other Canadian firm; refuse to sell Canadian goods to any 
country; or refrain from purchases from any country. 


While Canada seeks friendly relations with Arab 
States and’ with Israel, Canada also reserves the right to 
respond to commercial policies of other nations according to 
its own practices and values. Consequently, the Canadian 
Government will deny its support or facilities, including the 
Support of its trade missions abroad, in the case of any 
transaction involving boycott undertaking of the type des- 
cribed above. 


Given that in many parts of the world, including 
the Middle East, denial of Canadian Government support for a 
particular transaction imposes very serious handicaps, such 
as those relating to contact with foreign officials, market 
information and Canadian Government financing, it is considered 
that denial of such support will be an effective deterrent 
to cooperation with discriminatory provisions of an inter- 
national boycott. 


Canadian firms may decide nonetheless to agree to 
certain boycott clauses and forego Canadian Government 
support for the projects concerned. All Canadian firms, 
however, whether they accept boycott clauses or not, will be 
required to report all instances of their complying with 
boycott provisions. Information obtained from such reports 
will be made available to the public. 


The Government recognizes that Arab countries 
consider their boycott of Israel to be a legitimate 
economic weapon in view of the continuing state of war 
between Arab countries and Israel. Canada, however, seeks 
to improve its relations and to develop its trade in 
peaceful goods with all nations. Any discrimination against 
Canadian firms or individuals is contrary to Canadian con- 
cepts of fairness and the Government is determined to 
ensure’ that any such discriminatory aspects are not in any 
way supported by Government programmes. 
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On behalf of the Government and people of Canada, I wish 
to convey to you, and all the steff members of the United Nations 
and its affiliated organisations, cur warmest wishes on the occasion 
of the thirty-first enniversary of the founding of the United Nations. 
I would particularly like to express to you our pleasure at having as 
Secretary—General someone of your experience, ability and humanity. 


In the past year, the United Nations has taken significant 
steps in the areas of human rights, economic justice, and human 
settlements. 


The coming into force this year of the Covenants on Economic, 
Social and Cultural Rights and on Civil and Political Rights ia a 
major step forward for the United Nations. These long-sought agreements 
on standards and principles of human rights mast now be matched by an 
equal determination to apply them without discrimination. Canada, as 
a member of the Commission on Human Rights, will spare no effort in 
working for the full and effective implementation of the Covenants. 


The decisions taken at UNCTAD IV mark an important stage 
in our common efforts to reduce disparities between developed and 
developing countries. To carry on dialogue in a world divided between 
wealth and poverty, better understanding and mtual confidence are 
essential. The cutcome of UNCTAD IV augurs well for such dialogue <~ 
which is now being continued at the Conference on International Economic 
Cooperation of whibh Canada is co-Chairman. The process of negotiation 
aimed at narrowing the gap between #ich and poor is both permanent 
and complex. In the pursuit of a more equitable international economic 
system, Canada is prepared to comalt its efforts and its resources. 


The United Nations’ commitment to improving the quality 
of life found further expression at the Habitat Conference in Vancouver, 
of which Canada had the honour of being host. At Habitat, enormous 
progress was made in improving the understanding of human settlements 
issues throughout the world. Important recommendations were adopted. 
Now these mst be translated into national and international actions. 


This has bean a time of adjustment and occasional frustration 
for the United Nations. During a difficult period, these accompkishments 
have constituted concrete proof, not only of the validity of the 
principles embodied in the Charter, but alse of the progress being 
made in their implementatian. 


I can assure you that Canada attaches importance to the 


work of the United Nations and will continue to be a loyal and construc= 
tive member. 
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I stated in the House on November 5, 1976, that I 
would be reporting on my recent talks in Paris regarding Canada / 
France fisheries questions. I propose to do that today but 
first I think it would be useful to review in a more general 


way developments relating to the implementation of our 200 
mile fisheries zone. 


The decision to extend our fisheries zones on the 
Atlantic and Pacific coasts was taken in light of the urgent 
need to halt the rapid depletion of our fish stocks and arrest 
the decline of our inshore fisheries industry, a situation which 
had reached crisis proportions. The urgent nature of this problem 
required us to take action before conclusion of the Law of the 
Sea Conference where fisheries questions are among the many matters 
being discussed. Nevertheless the new extended jurisdiction is in 
conformity with the consensus emerging at the Law of the Sea 
Conference. The principle is now firmly embodied in the Revised 
Single Negotiating Text that a coastal state has the sovereign 
right to manage the living resources of the seas in a 200 mile 
zone adjacent to its shoreline. The main features of the new 
Canadian regime are based on the relevant provisions of the RSNT. 


A number of countries have enacted, or are soon to enact, 
200 mile zones including Mexico, Norway, Denmark, France, the U.K., 
and the U. S. A. Most recently, the Foreign Ministers of the Nine 
agreed that a European Economic Community 200 mile fisheries zone 
should'be “in. place as of January 1, 1977. Altogether there. are 
now some 50 states which have already, or will soon establish 
extended fisheries zones beyond 12 miles, and in many cases, as 
far as 200 miles. 


Thus from the standpoint of both emerging treaty law and 
cumulative state practice there is a sound basis in international 
law for the “action Canada has taken to protect the living resources 
in waters contiguous to its shoreline. 


Canada has not only acted in accordance with emerging 
international law but has also made every effort to take into 
account the interests of those states directly affected by our ' 
extended jurisdiction. We have been conscious of the need to avoid 
disputes with other countries stemming from our new fisheries 
management regime. For this reason, Canada has taken a number of 
steps internationally, aimed at achieving a smooth transition to 
our new 200 mile jurisdiction regime. 


Our first priority was to obtain agreement within ICNAF 
on fishing quotas for the calendar year 1977 which would correspond 
to Canadian requirements within the 200 mile zone. At Canada's 
insistence, total allowable catches of stock have been S Ot a7. levels 
low enough to ensure rebuilding of threatened species over a period 
of time. There will be a further meeting of ICNAF in December in 
Spain to deal with the quotas on a few remaining stocks. 


The. Commission, at oux-urging, as an the process of 
examining the role it might play in future. We have given formal 
notice of Canada's intention to withdraw from the Convention, as 
has the U.S.A. I am hopeful, however, that ICNAF can make the 
necessary adjustment to Canada's exclusive jurisdiction, manage- 
ment and enforcement in the 200 mile zone, and that new arrangements 
will preserve the long tradition of international cooperation, 
particularly in the field of scientific research, which has grown 
up within the Commission. On this basis Canada could continue to 
play a full and “active part in the. work of the Commission. 7 Aster 
the December meeting, we will be in a better position to assess 
what our attitude toward ICNAF should be for the coming year. 


Our next priority was to negotiate bilateral-agnecments 
with those countries which together account for almost 90% of the 
foreign fishing operations off our coasts. The Government has now 
concluded an intensive round of bilateral negotiations, and fisheries 
agreements are now in place with Norway, U.S.S.R., Poland, Spain and 
Portugal. These agreements set out the terms and conditions that 
Canada will apply in permitting foreign fishermen, under Canadian 


management and control, to harvest certain stocks surplus to our 
needs. 


In addition we have required the submission of fishing 
programs from all members of ICNAF who wish to fish off our coasts 
in 1977. This information is essential. in order to ensure: that 
these projected fishing operations are compatible with the quotas 
established by ICNAF with Canadian concurrence. 


The problems on the Pacific coast are no less important 
and we are taking the steps which we consider necessary to ensure 
that Canadian jurisdiction in our new Pacific zone. as effective. 
Our recent bilateral agreements with the U.S.S.R. and Poland cover 
the Pacific coast and we are engaging in consultations with other 
countries that have previously fished there. 


The Government will also take early action to promulgate an 
extended fisheries zone in the Arctic. . There: i6, no foreign commeic 
cial fishing “in waters off the Canadian Arctic coast mor sare there 
depleted stocks requiring urgent conservation measures. However, 
the Government is fully alive to the need to safeguard the fishing 
interests of the Inuit and to provide for the future development 
of fisheries in the Arctic area. Consequently the Government has 


decided ‘to bring into force a 200 mile tisheries..z0ne in ithe Amctic 
by March 1, 1977. 


I have outlined the steps we have taken to ensure a 
smooth transition to the 200 mile JULTISdict ion. jwegime.e, Hye ines ponse 
has been encouraging. Nations fishing off our coasts have shown a 
willingness to adapt to the facts of the resource crisis and to the 
new legal regime which Canada is bringing in. 


I now wish to draw your attention to an important 
aspect of the notice of Order-In-Council tabled by my colleague, 
the Minister of Fisheries and the Environment, on November 2, 
namely, the geographic coordinates defining the fishing zones 
in which Canada will be exercising jurisdiction. If members agree, 
I would be prepared to table maps prepared by the Canadian Hydro- 
graphic Service illustrating the new zones as prescribed by the 
coordinates in the Order-In-Council. These coordinates raise 
Maritime boundary implications with neighbouring countries. The 
Order-In-Council makes express reference to boundary delimitation 
talks with the U.S., France and Denmark and affirms that the limits 
of the Canadian fishing zones as defined in the Order are "without 
prejudice to any negotiations respecting the limits of maritime 
FULSd1Et10n,.in, such areas:..:.", 


The United States Government has responded to the pub- 
Breatwonesot the Order-In-Council, by .issuing in »thedformsof a 
Notice in their Federal Register of November 4, 1976, a list of 
coordinates defining the lateral limits of its prospective fisheries 
ZOnecemac well. as bts continental..shelf ;-in«the areas sadjacent«to 
Canada. In a number of areas these lines differ from the Canadian 
coordinates. We do not accept these lines and we are so informing 
the United States Government through diplomatic channels. I am 
pleased to note however that the U.S. Government has mirrored the 
approach taken in the Order-In-Council by making it clear in the 
Federal Register Notice that the coordinates listed therein are © 
without prejudice to any negotiation with Canada or to any positions 
which may have been or may be adopted respecting the limits of 
maritime jurisdiction in the boundary areas adjacent to Canada. 


During my visit to France, I had the occasion to discuss 
with the French Foreign Minister our plans for extension of juris- 
oie tionepy January 1 in the area off our .eastscoastei At that time 
precisely, on November 3, the European Community officially announ- 
ced the decision taken by all member countries to extend their 
jurisdiction over fisheries to.200-miles by January 1,°1977.— 
While the new management regime will be decided by the Community, 
the determination of the exact areas to be brought under extended 
jurisdiction, of course, continues to belong to the individual 
member countries, and the matter of delimitation of waters off 
St. Pierre and Miquelon remains a question for Canada and France 
to work out. What I particularly wished to underline in Paris, 
and my French colleague was quick to respond favourably, relates 
to the urgent need for both our countries to put in place by the 
end of this year interim arrangements in waters close to the 
French islands. Such arrangements would avoid conflicting © 
fisheries regulations, on matters such as enforcement and licen- 
sing. I am confident that as a result of those discussions in _ 
Paris, both sides have a keener appreciation of the necessity of 
early agreement on these arrangements. 


Interim arrangements are especially necessary in 
the absence of agreed maritime boundaries off the coasts of 
the French islands sof "St. Pierre andSiiquelor.s” Wii le france 
has given itself enabling legislation to extend jurisdiction 
off any of its coasts, there has been no indication to date 
oy France of its intentions regarding the area whe Sie ier 
and Miquelon. In the preamble to the Order-In-Council exten d- 
ing jurisdiction, we clearly indicated that the establishment 
of an extended fishing zone is not intended to prejudice ongoing 
consultations on the delimitation of waters with France, and | 
this matter is also being pursued. 


Another important factor in our fisheries relations 
with France is that the bilateral fisheries agreement concluded 
in 1972 grants certain rights to French vessels, and in parti- 
cular, to vessels registered in St. Pierre and Miquelon, in 
the areas that are now under Canadian jurisdiction, that is, in 
our iZ mile territorial sea and ‘in the Guilt’ These ‘rights; 
which are not modified by the creation of our new zones, were 
granted in exchange for the abandonment by France of important 
treaty rights in extensive areas dating back to the time of 
French settlement in the area. Similar rights were granted 
to Canadian vessels off the coast of St. Pierre and Miquelon. 
We have made very clear to the French that the rights granted 
to their vessels by this agreement are exclusive to France, and 


cannot in any way be claimed or exercised by other members of 
the European Community. 


The 1972 bilateral agreement also refers to the 
possibility of extension by either country. In Article 2, 
the Agreement states that each country will, in the event of 
a modification of the areas under its jurisdiction, undertake 
on the basis of reciprocity to recognize the right of nationals 
of the other country to continue to fish in the modified areas, 
under rules and regulations to be applied by the country having 


jurisdiction, including, in our view, regulations on quotas, 
licensing and enforcement. 
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ay Your Excellencies, members of the Institute and 
distinguished guests -- and I'm not sure when I use the expression 
"distinguished guests" whether that's a more appropriate definition 
than "members of the Institute’when I see such distinguished 
authorities in the field of foreign relations as Mr. Ignatieff, 
Mr. Holmes and others here at this head table tonight, and others 
throughout the audience who have had very wide experience and 
who in addition, I may say, have served Canada extremely well over 
the years, and whom I'm honoured to have at this table tonight, 
not only because of their achievements, but also, Your Pee) Peniy., 
because it also illustrates the importance and, I think, the 
very valuable role which the Institute can play. 


The mere fact that it can attract so many people who 
have not just a casual interest in international affairs but 
who have had vast experience, such as that of the Ambassador, is 
Teally, iam sure, of immense value. to. you-all in the useful work 
thaw o0uU re,.doing —- and [can assure you that it 1s work for which 
Wes in the Department, have a very High regard. ' So much’so, I 
Suppose, that when it came to two invitations arriving at the 
Same time, one for the Empire Club and one for the Institute 
amasgduchotee was necessary, I looked at the “two, and sdid:” This *is 
my. first diplomatic choice, and I can't win all the way around; 
I'll probably do better coming to the Institute than going to 
the Empire. Those of you who are members of both organizations 
I hope will understand why I was, in the parlance of the 
diplomatic state, “tilting” slightly in this direction, probably 
because I felt that it would be a sympathetic audience, but also, 
Bod eenay chy et h1S Lnealll Sincerity, Necause, Of COUrSe, LOT 
Someone lake myself it. would be é€xtréemely difficult if not impossible 
to turn down an invitation from such a distinguished and outstanding 
Canadian as His Excellency, Roland Michener. 


My problem this evening, apart altogether from being 
somewhat cowed by the amount of expertise that's present in the 
room and the number of years of experience when it's related to 
my few months of experience directly as Foreign Minister, or 
Secretary of State for External Affairs, is that.it is always 
a problem on occasions such as this to select from among the 
innumerable number of topics on which I might talk to you this 
evening those few that perhaps are most relevant and most immediate. 


I could, for instance, take all of the time that 
we have together just simply talking about my recent visit 
to the Soviet Union and the general reaction that I have and 
the assessment that I have been able to make, as tentative 
as it is, of the prospects for détente in the next few months 
and years as a new administration takes over in the United 
States. This is going to be a most fascinating experience for 
all of us, in the international field, to see what now will 
emerge as a new administration takes over and as a new 
Secretary of State in the United States, named just this cays 
Mr. Vance -- makes his initial impression on the international 


community. 


I could also talk to you almost interminably about 
Canada's relations with the European Economic Community and what 
is now starting to develop there as a result of the achievement 
of the contractual link with the Community... “Here, once again, 7 
Will simply say. that. I'm leaving for, Brussels later ‘thre evening, 
being there next week for the NATO meetings, but simultaneously 
attending the opening of the first working session of the Canadian/ 
European Economic Community group. And we have high hopes for this 
new relationship, but they are hopes that are tempered by reality 
and which, I have to say, I believe could probably take some time 
to blossom into the full-fledged kinds of relationship that each 
side would hope would develop as a result of this unique situation 
which has come about through the contractual link. 


And the Community has many problemsof its own, and 
particularly in terms of additional trading relationships with 
Canada and developing our economic and financial relations, it is 
not something which is going to emerge full-blown from the 
first working meeting. But I think the real achievement here /=-- 
for those of us. who are interested in “international datiairs —= 
is that the European Community, having been established now and 
having acquired an on-going life which I think, despite precarious 
adventures which may lie ahead for it, will nevertheless continue, 
but that community having been established, Canada now has a 
forum in which it will be possible for us -- which was not the 
case before -- to come together with those who are making the 
decisions in Europe and to let them know of Canada's concerns 
and interests and to have a formalized mechanism through which 
these observations, these comments back and forth, can be translated 
first of all into a better mutual understanding and secondly, 
and probably more important, into increased trade and a closer 
political Kind of°alliance ‘that 1s, in my judgement, essential 
in the kind of shrinking continent and shrinking word in which 
we are living. 


But I repeat, that is not the subject on which I wish 
to spend most of my time this evening. 


I do want to say a particular word at the outset 
about Canada's foreign policy in broad terms. The gentleman whom 
I've mentioned already, as well as many others, laboured over 
a very long period of time --.a longer period of “time “even than 
the forty-six to forty-seven years of the life of this organization -= 
to evolve for Canada a posture which was different, in the sense 
that it was Canadian, and which increasingly over time has come 
to reflect the aspirations, the wishes and the general attitude of 
the people of this country. And, of course, I suppose there was 
no greater architect I think we can all say, of that Canadian 
foreign policy than Mr. Pearson, with whom Mr. Ignatieff worked 
in the early days of the United Nations. And today we have a foreign 
policy which I've seen described on many occasions as basically the 
extension of Canada's domestic policy to the world; in other words, 
that my responsibility and that of the many thousands who 
work with me, is to take Canadian goals and objectives and, 


through foreign policy initiatives and developments, to use 


those foreign policy developments to develop and increase 
the objectives, and to enhance the objectives that we have spelled 
out for ourséives in Canada’. 


Now that,’ or course,*1is a fairly. sample: and Straight- 
forward definition, and it requires a good deal of elaboration 
because, first of all, as is very clear to all of us, there is 
not unanimity within Canada, obviously, as to what our domestic 
goals and our national objectives are. And perhaps that was 
never more’ a, subject’ for serious, discussion than i1t.15 at this 
particular time. 


Secondly, many of our domestic goals and our aspirations 
are short-term, and essentially, and perhaps necessarily, subjective. 
And so therefore, when one talks about translating foreign policy 
thrusts, foreign policy initiatives, as a method for bolstering 
national objectives it has to be recognized that there will 
inevitably be times when, in the foreign policy field, we will 
be looking much, much longer, in terms of our perspective than is 
likely to be the case within the country at a given moment. 


Simidarly,of course, it wid] adways’ be thercase that 
whatever our toreign policy is and whatever thrusts we may under- 
take in international affairs; there will always be particular 
interest groups within Canada who will not be totally in agreement 
with some aspect of our foreign policy. This may be because of 
economic. reasons.=° 1t- way be’ because” of ethnit reasons .. * kt can 
be for a whole range of other reasons including regional ones. 
And so, therefore, when one is seeking to determine at any 
given moment in time what foreign policy activities should be 
undertaken by* Canada,’ it is* always‘ inportant to*recooni ze that, 
im? ine? words of the?old' expressions, '"You' can’t. pleaserall” of. the 
Pevpievalliotithe! time: 


What! i’miteeily sayingin) essences is. thal: witle. our 
domestic policy and our domestic objectives will tend to be 
fluid, at least superficially, our foreign policy activities have 
to be of a more stable and long-range nature, and certainly cannot 
be subject to buffeting on a constant basis by a variety of 
pressure groups however well-intentioned and however deserving those 


may be. 


And so against that kind of brief comment about the way 
in which I visualize handling the foreign affairs of this country, 
let me spend much of my time now by talking to you about the 
subject that I thought might interest you more than any other, and 
that is how Canada will behave as a member of the Security Council 
of the United Nations when we assume our membership on that 
council on the lst of January. 


It's interesting in this context, by the way, to note 
that Canada is now taking on its fourth tour on the Security 
Council. We were there back in Mr. Ignatieff's first tour, I believe, 
in New York in the first decade of the United Nations, and we have 
been there in each of the decades since. 


During that time the Security \Gouncil (has Surtrered 10s 
own ups and downs. There was a period when there was very grave 
doubt and many reservations expressed as to whether or not in 
fact the Security, Council, and,. by, implication. the, “hole oie, Lae 
United Nations, might have to undergo serious revision in its 
Structures and its. mechanism,; because, iit didm) t appear, fo, De 
working. Some of you will remember that back in the late 1950s 
the Security Council in oné year met only five. times because, of 
a whole series of events that occurred during that period of 
the cold war and the tensions between East and West. Well, since 
that time, slowly but to some extent one can say, satisfactorily, 
the Security Council has changed its shape and has, in my judgement, 
become more effective. That. doesn’t, méan that if: 15. a, perrect 
instrument, clearly it. falls, far, short..of “thats. but as against 
those five meetings that. I. mentioned, in, one year.,. in the first 
half of 1976. the. current year. the. Security» Counc, nas, met 
some 69 times and indeed, in addition to that, there have been 
a number of informal sessions of one type and another, so that 
it. can be, said with a, good, deal ot, accuracy, that, the, Securi.y 
Council is now almost a continuing body meeting pretty much all 
the time, and one which has to be seized of the many serious 
problems which are generating and have generated tensions 
throughout the world. 


For. all. of; these, reasons: Wey, ins thes Government og, 
Canada, thought very seriously this year when it became apparent 
that our election to the Council for the fourthtime was probably 
going to come about. We had to ask ourselves whether, indeed, it 
wWaS an appropriate role for Canada and, put very frankly, we had 
to ask ourselves whether we were prepared to make and to take 
the hard decisions that I have no doubt will be put in front of 
US,OVEX, The. next. two, years Of slO7 de anda d i Sueh de thank, Adg ase pate 
of, the, Canadian. traditiony.and. it's, a, reflection, of, that. tradition 
that, while we realized the problems that lay ahead, there was 
not in the last analysis any serious thought on our part that 
we could allow this opportunity to pass, or this challenge to 
pass. .And,so if.is,that.. as, of; a,month, trom, now,; Ganadaywald be 
back on the Security, Council. 


What, then, are some of the issues that I see coming 
before the Council in the foreseeable future? Some of them are 
quite easy to forecast, quite easy to predict. 


Undoubtedly, the whole troubled question of Southern 
Africa will in one form or another find its way to the United 
Nations in 1977. We, of course, have no way of knowing, any more than 
any other country has, what is going to emerge from the present 
round of talks in Geneva on the future of Rhodesia, or Zimbabwe, 
aS it is now coming more and more frequently to be called. 


For our part, looking, at.SouthernsArrica. ipysogaly cor 
the Moment, we have, of course, consistently rejected and denounced 
the apartheid policies of South Africa. There has been no waffling, 
no qualification in that regard. And indeed, Canada was among 
those countries that urged, and ultimately achieved, the voluntary 
embargo by a great many nations of any sales of arms or sensitive 
equipment to South Africa, and we have scrupulously adhered to 
that policy for many, many years. 


Liemcd 


Incidentally, there is always room for discussion in 
responsible groups such as this as to Canadian policy with regard 
to commercial transactions of a non-sensitive nature with countries 
with whom we have profound differences on matters of rdeology. Up 
to now, we have taken the position that trade in commercial goods 
of a non-sensitive nature with South Africa ought to be carried 
on by private interests if they so wish, and that it is no part 
of the government's responsibility to put any inhibitions in the 
way of that type of trade. The same, of course, could very well 
be said for many other countries where, once again, we are strongly 
divided between ourselves and those countries on ideological 
questions. And so, therefore, our position has been that, in the 
broad terms of commercial activity, it would be virtually impossible 
for us to set down guidelines or restrictions in terms of how 
private interests in Canada will be dealing with countries with 
whom we have these kinds of objections, and South Africa, of course, 
stands out as the best example of that. 


Similarly,.in terms’ of South Africa, we have at the 
moment a most pressing question in front of us with regard to 
the whole question of sports activities between teams or participants 
from Canada and segregated teams from South Africa, whether in that 
country or with South African teams coming to Canada. Once again, 
we have taken the position that individual citizens of our country 
should not be inhibited, or prohibited, in terms of what they wish 
to do as individuals, but that as the Government of Canada we are 
discouraging those kinds of exchanges and have determined that 
we will not provide any form of financial assistance as long as 
the apartheid policies are’ maintained. This, of course, has led 
us and many other countries of the Commonwealth into a somewhat 
difficult position, as of this moment, with regard to the holding 
of the Commonwealth Games in Edmonton in 1978. 


We have made many efforts already, and I believe with 
some success, to ensure, and to try at least to have this matter 
resolved ?amicably and  to°ensure, [I repeat, that there is* the 
widest possible participation by Commonwealth countries, both 
black and white, in the Games; and I will be holding further 
talks in that connection during this trip on which I'm about to 
embark. 


In the’ broadér sénse, of course, Southern Africa, as 
opposed to South Africa, is really more in the news these days 
because of the Rhodesian situation. And while none of us can, 
at this time, forecast what will emerge, as I said a moment ago, 
from the Rhodesian talks in Geneva, there is one thing of which 
we can be sure, and that is that majority rule will come to Rhodesia 
and will come sooner than later. And the question, it seems to me, 
that faces all of those who are either directly involved in the 


talks or who are in a peripheral role at the moment -- such as 
Canada -- is whether that transition, which of course we support -- 
namely, majority rule -- whether that transition to majority rule 


is going to be brought about in an orderly and peaceful way, or 
whether it is going to be accompanied by the kind of violence 
which all too frequently over the post-warycars has accompanied 


ms 


the independence or freedom movement in one country after 
another not only in Africa but elsewhere in the world. 


For my own part, I feel that, the black, leadership in 
Rhodesia has a great responsibility to recognize that they 
now have the opportunity to gain the support of the vast 
majority of the developed countries, including Canada, including 
the United States, by moving toward a rational transition, 
by working for a change which can be brought about with a 
minimum of disruption and with no bloodshed, hopefully -- even 
though that may be an unrealistic expectation --. but nevertheless 
to work for the smoothest possible kind of change. And so 
the message that I have been conveying through all diplomatic 
and other channels that are open to us, to the black leadership 
is to take to heart this important lesson and to demonstrate that 
they have the maturity and the competence to bring about this 
desirable change, which we and so many other countries support 
in the United Nations,in an amicable way. 


Now,..of course,,you,,have ald, nead,* and d)'m fsupeisome 
of you who have a special interest will wonder whether or not 
any requests or proposals have yet come to us as to the kind 
of role that Canada might play during the transitional period. 
The fact’ 1s that other than some quite. ceneral and m= Jemay 
say, vague suggestions or comments, nothing has yet emerged 
of a specific nature for consideration by the Government of 
Canada. There has been reference, from time to time,as to 
the possiblity of the establishment of a special fund. 

And incidentally, I should say in passing that much of the 
publicity in this regard has, I think, been somewhat off the 
mark, an, that “there. is “io vsuggestions that this) tund, sites 
ever develops, will be used to finance the exodus of white 
Rhodesians. It is thought of more as.a stablizing fund 

for thepreservation of the economic and political climate 

in the country which, in fact, will encourage both theywhite 
Rhodesians and the black Rhodesians to settle any differences 
and to go on living amicably together. But I just mention 
that because there has been quite a bit of misunderstanding 
about it. 


The second point, is, ot;course, (that) thereqnas 
been a suggestion that the Commonwealth might well have a 
role to play. And you may have noted that in my public comments 
on this question I have said simply that the principle is one 
with which none of us can really argue, but that we would 
want, to _be very clear as.to .what.kindwoef. position, 2a 
Commonwealth force, be it civilian or military, might be 
called upon to exercise in a Rhodesian situation in a 
transitional period. Certainly I would not wish, nor I 
think would any Canadian wish, to see Canadian forces, for 
example, used as a buffer between blacks and whites, or to 
see us once again thrust into a peacekeeping role between 
people who are genuinely, indeed, anxious to be literally at 
each other's throats. “But nevertheless, if there as a 
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possibility of a useful role for the Commonwealth, Canada will 
look at it realistically, but so far we have made no commitments 
Oh; either: of, those scores. 


I notice that as I talk about these subjects I tend 
to get into, perhaps, more detail than is necessary and therefore 
cut down on the amount of time that I want to spend on other 
subjects of equal and perhaps greater importance. So I will 
simply say, in terms of the Southern African situation, that 


we're equally as concerned about what is happening in Namibia. It 
is clear that it is an illegal régime -- a variety of international 
bodies have made that conclusion -- and that South Africa is 


going to have to accept that decision and be governed accordingly. 


Similarly, we do not, in Canada -- as to the best of 
my knowledge does any, certainly any developed country--recognize 
Transkei and that device and technique now being employed by 
South Africa as an appropriate, or suitable, or effective answer 
to apartheid. And so therefore it is not our intention, nor do 
I expect that it will be, that we will give recognition to 
Transkei as a full-fledged member of the United Nations. 


But as I started to say when I talked about the items 
that are:.going to come before the Security Council, you.can see, 
just from some of the things that I've said, that the Soguthern 
Atriean Satuation is going to. be one: ofvereatintricacy: and it's 
going .to call, for a great deal of skill and in,some respects, 
perhaps, a great deal of courage, on the part of the members of 
the Security Council, including Canada. 


The second area, of course, where we are deeply 
concerned,: tor historical. and many .other reasons. 1S) ;the, Middle 
Paste@ns! wont think) i t'so any .sccreé dhati mattersaun. ther Middle 
East, except for the tragedy of Lebanon, have been somewhat quiet 
in recent months for the very simple reason that all of the parties 
concerned realized that until there was a resolution of; the 
domestic election in the United States, it was highly unlikely 
that there would be strong initiatives from that quarter. Now 
the United States' elections have been held. Fortunately, the 


Situation in Lebanon is stabilized -- for however long of course 
we do not know -- but it isstabilized and there is some grounds 
for confidence. Therefore, it is my view that negotiations with 


regard to a permanent settlement in the Middle East should begin 
at the earliest possible moment, that the situation that presently 
exists is one which though, as I said,is quiet now, could erupt 
once again into a very serious danger not only to the peace of 

the area but to the peace of the world. 


Now, I'm not particularly concerned whether the 
talks are held in Geneva or somewhere else, but it is my 
intention. to call upon all of the parties -- in my official 
role -- to resume those talks as quickly as possible, and to 
commit Canada's best efforts to getting them going in a climate 
which is best designed to bring about a permanent solution. 
None of us is so naive as to think that that solution will 
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come’ easily. “But [Tt *won't ‘come at abl unless “there ais a 
commitment and a willingness for all of the parties to 
get together in a realistic fashion and to” face what 

the complexities are of bringing about a permanent peace. 


Insofar as Canada is concerned, our position, 
With regard’ to the State of Israelis Jc lean sumed uavocaln 
We subscribe to the United Nations Resolutions which ensure 
Israel the right to survival behind safe and secure boundaries, 


and there is no intention, no thought, of changing that positiong 


Furthermore, we believe that a settlement in the Middle East 
must not only ensure the letter of that United Nations Resolution 
but the ‘spirit -of tas welt. a And, totocoursevewe.re quay 
determined, fas Y think every treasonabio person as) (oesee 

that the Palestinians, the Palestinian people. are favs, 0 
relieved of the terrible crushing burden so many of them 

have had to suffer for so many years. On humanitarian grounds 
alone this is surely an essential element in any Middle 
East™solution that must. besfounds “Andwonce wagaiily Ute sent 
enough, it seems to me, to argue that it's complicated and 
complex and that we had best get along with a little patchwork 
here and, a little patchwork there, that there are those 
hundreds of thousands of people who have rights, which again 
have been recognized by the world community, and that we must 


see that as an essential part of the equation and of the solution. 


In ‘the “interim, *of course, Canada has “been sone “of 
the major contributors to U.N.R.W.A. (the United Nations 
Organization for Refugees in the Middle East) and only two 
or three weeksiago® Itwastatlerto ;givesto: the Secretany 
General of that organization an additional amount of 
$300,000 for this year for that purpose. But all of these 
are what I have called patchwork solutions. I have no doubt 
that, as members of the United Nations and particularly of 
the Security Council inthis coming year, we in Canada, as 
with “South “Africa ~* but perhaps with more visi bility, will have 
to make some very difficult decisions relating to the Middle 
East. And I have no doubt either that there will be many 
who will say, as has already been said, that by joining the 
Security Council, in some way or the other Canada's policy 
toward the’ Middle? East is going» to ‘change! in some -direction, 
there's going to be some perceptible shift. Let me reassure 
you on that point.’ “Our policy will continue to be “asm uave 
outlined it and,as you who are students at least of inter- 
national affairs will know, we have declared it to be for 
many, many years. But I am also resigned to the very distinct 
possibility that on’ this’ or thie particilari issue; Ptieresare 
bound to be those in Canada who will disagree with the position 
taken by Canada. I can only tell you that during my period 
as ‘Secetary of State for External Attairs, mo suci decisions, 
no such votes, no declarations, will be made or taken by us 
without the most careful analysis and scrutiny of resolutions 
or actions to ensure that they’ are consistent with the basic 
principles that I outlined a few moments ago. 


| 


There is much, much more that I could say about the 

Middle East, but once again time constraints make it impossible. 
But if Canada, as has happened on two previous occasions, can be 
in the Security Council and can use its influence to move toward 
the resolution of the problems of the Middle East, then this will 
be one of the most satisfying things, I think, not only for those 
of us who have the active responsibility at a given moment, but 
also for all Canadians who have had such an intense interest in 
that area for so many reasons for so many years. 


2 SUPPOSE One Vor the ether questions Whichsise going 
to occupy us in the Security Council in the United Nations will 
be the question of the membership in the United Nations of some 
additional countries. Over the years there has been, of course, 
a growth in membership to the point where there aren't that many 
countries that aren't now participants, but there are some, one 
of them, of course, being the Democratic Republic of Viet-Nam. 
It 1s Canada's position that Viet-Nam should be entitled to and 
should be given membership in the United Nations. We say this 
because our commitment has been for years to universality. We 
don't believe that the United Nations ought to be a club made 
up only of countries that think alike, that in point of fact, 
exclusions, as we have seen in the past on a number of occasions, 
Simply result in a heightening of tensions in particular regions 
of the world or between different ideologies of the world. That 
is why, for instance, for the same reason of universality, we 
would argue for the retention of South Africa as a member, and we 
would argue for the retention of Israel as a member. 


And so we would also, and will, at the Security Council 
continue to press for the admission of those countries which are 
still outside the U.N. even though, I repeat, we may not be even 
remotely close to agreeing with their ideology or some of their 
basicepoliticali principles... The point sis ,thateathe i UaNn .qwill 
only work if we are prepared, within that forum, to listen to 
views and to argue with views with which we disagree, rather than 
spend our time in a confined club patting each other on the back 
and telling each other what good boys we are. 


Also, in 1977, there ,are; .l shave no doubt, Likely to 
be important developments in the whole area of détente and, of 


course, the companion area of disarmament. For a number of 
reasons 1976 has not been a particularly productive year fay East= 
West talks relating to disarmament. I think it is fair to say once 


again that probably the S.A.L.T. talks and some of the others that 
have been going on in different fora, have suffered as a result of 
the uncertainty about the future political leadership in the United 


States as well as, of course, for a variety of other reasons. But 
in 1977, once again, I think it is incumbent upon us in Canada to 
call -- as we have already started to do -- on the great powers to 


undertake a determined effort to ease the tensions which are 
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inherent in the current arms race. And here, once again, I'm 

sure you will understand that this is a subject which again 

could occupy many hours not only of talk but of discussion, 

butiit is sufficient: forme’ to say thisteventing thatototmes4977 wz 
arvery crucial, year’in that, vitally important field, net? only 
important in the sense. that:itc heightens the’ possibility’ or even 
inadvertent war, butsalsovoimportantin’ thesénse* that it? is 
diverting such scandalously large sums of money into the arms 

race when so much of the world is in such incredible poverty 

and need. 


And=that. Dringss Meo toethetfolirth-andsiinal rear wnere 
Ivbeldeve there will be great néed-for wisdom and vision in’ the 
Security, Cotnci sins thesUatred Nataonsdin nyo ands ithe yen rs 
beyond, and that is in the area that has come to be called the Nort 
South dialogue. This is such a complex subject that it is virtual 
impossible without the to and fro of questioning and discussion in 
small groups, to deal with it adequately. But the simple truth 
of the matter is that we have asituation in the world today -- 
perhaps brought to a head by’ the®0.P.E.C. country developments —4 
that we have a situation in which the vast majority of the people 
of the world, the vast majority’ of “the -countrics of thevwortd, 
are in a deplorable condition economically and in every other 
imaginable way. 


It occurred to me the other day, for instance, when 
I was looking at some statistics, that a simple way to try to 
convey the scope of the world's poverty is that there are 900 


million famiives*-- i pedpietrather --Minte Chevworid) whose income 
in a year is only half of what a Canadian family with two 
teenage children’ receives. from family adiowancesy alone, *4ar 


you can think about it in those terms it gives you some kind of 

a conception of why we are facing, in the under-developed world, 
not-only a challenge:'to. our magnanimity, but P°suggest im) avery 
real sense, a’ challenge} Mudtinately, tofourvsuryival | Because 
until we can find a suitable means of sharing more equally not 

just in the kind of welfare manner of much of the past, but in 

a way which gives these people in these countries hope for the 
future, until wé can find some means for doing that, then there 
will invariably be the kinds of mounting suspicion that have led 

to voting blocs in» the United» Nations; that havei led to, °1n 

some measure at least, such repugnant resolutions as the associatio 
of Zionism and racism. 


All,of these, things aré a reflection, at; ieast* in pam 
of that ferment that is going on in the under-developed world. And 
so the North-South dialogue is reflected now in the C.1.E.C. 
Conference in Paris of which my colleague and predecessor, Allan 
MacEachen, is Co-Chairman. That forum must make progress because, 
unless it does, unless the developed countries are prepared 
to demonstrate clearly what they are prepared and willing 
to do hy way of commodity agreements, whatever form they 
take, by way of debt forgiveness or casing for some of 
the poorest countries, and in a whole range of other areas, 
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unless that happens, then, of course, the leverage of 
essential commodities such as oil, and the O.P.E.C. group, 
will unquestionably be used against the developed countries 
in ways which I shudder to contemplate in terms of the 
potential that they may have eventually for ripping the 
world literally apart. 


And so in the Security Council, once more, 
Canada is going to have to be wise and judicious and 
generous, not only in terms of our own people and what 
they're prepared to do, but in’ terms of the leadership 
that we can give to the developed world. All in all, then, 
it's going to be a busy year, and that's quite a challenge 
when one takes into account two other factors I want to touch 
on ¥ycry briefly, 


First, having to deal with a new administration 
in the United States. I have no great qualms, incidentally, 
about that prospect, because Canada/United States relations 
have gone on for so long and are based by and large on such 
a firm foundation of understanding and mutual awareness of 
each other, that a change of administration is not going to 
Significantly alter that relationship. But, nevertheless, 
Pts SOLnguto be .., 
that we deal with them in -as frank «and forthright and 
rapid a manner as we possibly can to avoid them festering 
into something far more serious. 


Migeiitaluv, of course, those challenges .at the 
United Nations must be coupled not only with our relations 
with the United States and how we are going to share 
this continent, but we also have to decide what we're going 
to do with our own country. 


Ive. sava, at the outset that our domestic, our 
National objectives, are in a sense reflected in our foreign 
policy and that our foreign policy is designed to shore 
up and to reinforce our domestic goals. And so, therefore, 
tr OuneOrerpn polucy 1s to be credible, if it is to be 
effective and to be believed, then obviously it follows 
that our domestic goals and our objectives must be as clear 
as it 15 possible for us to make then. 


And without going into at great lengths tonight, 
in a speech essentially on foreign policy matters, I do want 
to say that I think it is incumbent on all of us to examine 
carefully all questions relating to national unity, to ask 
ourselves in all sincerity whether we want to hold this 
country together--and I believe the answer will be over- 
whelmingly ,"yes" ~- and having done that, to determine 
what are the best means and the best route for us to 
follow toward that goal. I'm reasonably confident. I 
always am. But in this case I have a special reason. 

His Excellency made the comment that my wife and | were 
native-born Newfoundlanders. We're also the only two people 
in this room at least who voted twice against becoming 
Canadians, in the referendum of 1948. So referenda 
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are not new to us, and we know something of what it's like to 
have a country--and it was a country, small, but nevertheless 
our country -- decide to join a larger country -- the reverse 
of what some people in Canada are talking about now. So, 

for my part, I was réally, and can desceribeumyse! teacea 
Canadian not by birth or even by choice, but one by conversion 
and that conversion has been total and absolute. . 


ATL) oF Simply want to say this: that as someone 
who has gone through that unique experience, I haven't the 
Slightest doubt that this country is worth working for, and 
that it is worth making a very special effort to hold togethey 
And, of course, I hope also that you feel the same way. 


So, when I'm in Brussels next week, or Latin Ameri@ 
in. Janvary, Your Excel Vendy ey vit will be good to know that 
there are serious-minded Canadians who are giving careful 
attention to international matters and who I know I can 
count on, not necessarily for total approval of Canadian 
foreign policy, but, more important, for .puidance wand 
advice, and perhaps most important of all, encouragement. 


Thank you all very much indeed. 
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The Canadian Government and people join me in 
extending congratulations upon your reappointment as United 
Nations Secretary General. As you undertake anew the varicd 
and often onerous tasks associated with the position, be 
secure in the knowledge that you do so with our collective 
best wishes for success. Canada looks ahead in particular 
to a close and beneficial relationship with you during our 
forthcoming service on the Security Council where your 
diplomatic skills and professional advice will be highly valued. 
Lean shopeful it will be possible for us to meet carly in 
the new year. 


Don Jamieson, 
Secretary of State for 
External Afiairs. 


Le peuple et le Gouvernement du Canada se joignent 
a moi pour vous féliciter de votre réélection au poste de 
Secrétaire général des Nations Unies. Au moment ov vous vous 
remettez aux taches multiples et souvent ingrates qui vous 
incombent, soyez assuré que nos meilleurs souhaits de 
réussite vous accompagnent. Le Canada songe en particulier 
aux rapports étroits et avantageux qu'il entretiendra avec 
vous au cours de son prochain mandat au Conseil de sécurité 
od vos talents de diplomate et vos conse ie eclairés seront 
hautement estimés. J'espére enfin qu'il sera possible de nous 
rencontrer au début de la prochaine année. 


Le Secrétaire d'Etat 
aux Affaires extérieures, 


Don Jamieson 
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I thank you, Monsieur Ortoli, for your kind words 


of welcome. It is a great pleasure for me to participate 
in this important occasion - the inaugural meeting of our 
Joint Cooperation Committee. I can assure you that I share 


your appreciation of the approach which should inform and 
guide those concerned in the implementation of the Agreement 
which we have put in place with the objective of bringing 
about increased economic cooperation between Canada and the 
Poopean Communities. In particular. it 4s essential that 
those who, from today, will have the challenge of giving 
meaning and substance to our declared intentions should set 
about that task with a sense of realism and purpose. 


In signing the Framework Agreement it could be said 
that both Canada and the Community have entered into uncharted 
territory. As you have indicated, Monsieur Ortoli, the 
Agreement represents the first such agreement the European 
Communities have negotiated with an industrialized country. 
And Canada has never before negotiated such an agreement. We 
have therefore neither precedent nor experience as a guide. 


What we do start with, however, are wide-ranging and 
deep-rooted links between Canada and the Europe of the Nine. 
These links have been and continue to be strong and vital - 
those of history and thnic .origins, of shared values and 
tracitsons, Of mutual security. of .cconomic, .imterdependence 
and of international cooperation. Indeed, it was this reality, 
these established relationships, which impinged in no small 
way on the basic review of foreign policy which Canada undertook 
ist tew yearns ago. ..One of the yajon conclusions .lo .emer ge 
from that review was the need to achieve a better balance or 
equilibrium in our, external relations. through. the divensiaica= 
Bion o£ these welations, notably with, respect to. our sexternad 
economic interests. Given our links with Europe it was logical 
in the circumstances, for Canada. to seek a, strongen and more 
vital economic content to our relationship with Western Europe. 
Our consequent initiatives to develop our bilateral economic 
relations with the member states of the community, particularly 
in the area of industrial cooperation, you are aware of, and, 

I am pleased to say, they are beginning to show definite results. 


It was our mutual recognition of the fact that the 
Community represented a new dimension to our relationship with 
Europe which persuaded us that there would also be mutual 
interest in developing that relationship in conjunction with the 
cooperation we envisaged with the member states. As part of 
this process Canadian and Commission officials have developed 
the practice of holding regular informal consultations on economic 
issues of mutual interest. These have, appropriately, reflected 
the major role which both Canada and the Community plav in inter- 
national trade and economic relations as well as our importance 
to one another. 
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We can now add to the Canada-Community relationship 
in a significant way under our new Agreement by using this 
imaginative framework to bring about a dynamic and mutually 
beneficial expansion of our commercial and economic connections. 
Cooperation with the Community collectively will, of course, 
be pursued by Canada with full appreciation of the interests 
and competences of the individual member states. In our view 
these relations should develop both bilaterally and with the 
Community as a whole so that they reinforce and complement one 
another. 


Phis. 1s: one, of, the. reasons. why, we. consider..it. important 
that our joint efforts under the Agreement should be launched 
with all possible speed. With the signature and ratification 
of the Agreement we completed phase one which can be considered 
the preliminary phase of the operation, Inasmuch as today's 
meeting of the Joint Cooperation Committee will be essentially 
Organizational, we should perhaps regard it as the transitional 
stage leading to phase two. In our view this next phase should 
begin as early as possible in the new year so that the Joint 
Committee can get down to its main purpose, without delay, of 
bringing about cooperation in practical and effective ways. I 
think we are in full agreement that to achieve this objective 
the Committee will need to establish a substructure and modus 
operandi which will enable it to quickly identify priority areas 
or Sectors. for cooperation., .At the, same, time. the organizational 
framework must be conducive to bringing together appropriate 
elements of our respective business communities in a close working 
relationship. In the end, it is their response to the work which 
will be undertaken by the Joint Committee which will be of utmost 
importance to achieving results. I would underline here that our 
respective authorities will not be seeking to employ the Agreement 
as a means of, developing an interventionist approach... In, our 
sort of economic systems that would not be appropriate and that 
is,not our intention. Instead, in selected areas, we shall be 
trying to promote economic and commercial cooperation and to 
foster an environment conducive to industrial cooperation in 
particular. in short, while government, will: take as,.active a 
role as it can, given our economic system it is clear that much 
will depend on the private sector. In particular it will depend 
on the readiness of the private sector to respond to what I | 
would call catalytic action on the part of government. at aits. acl. Si 
business must be ready to seize the opportunities which emerge 
from a process in which they will, of course, have been closely 
involved. 


On the Canadian side, we are also very much aware that 
effective implementation of the Agreement will often require the 
involvement and cooperation of our provincial governments. This 
is something we shall want to ensure and we shall, of course, 
make appropriate arrangements to associate our provincial 
authorities in the process of implementation. Our provinces, 

I am pleased to say, have expressed keen interest in and support 
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for federal government initiatives in Europe. This applies 
particularly to what is envisaged under the Canada-Community 
Agreement. 


The proposed work programme for the Joint Committec 
which officials will consider later seems to provide a well- 
blended menu. I am aware that some useful preliminary work 
has already begun in areas such as non-ferrous metals and 
forest products and that there have been exchanges of missions 
between us in these sectors. These are of obvious interest 
to both sides as indeed are other proposed items such as 
cooperation involving the telecommunications, construction and 
nuclear/uranium industries. As a Canadian from a region where 
We worsheries industry is a vital part of the economy I am 
naturally happy, as well as intrigued, that the possibility of 
fisheries cooperation will also be explored and I look forward 
to learning of what opportunities may exist for commercial and 
economi1e cooperation in this field. 


In setting in motion whatever work programme is 
agreed upon today it is my hope that the Committee will apply 
the tests of pragmatism and realism to its deliberations. 
Neither side has suggested at any time that the Agreement would 
be some kind of panacea, that it could transform our economic 
relationship overnight, but we must guard against over-optimism 
without lessening our determination to succeed. I share your 
Vaew, therefore, that in the first year or ‘so "the efforts ot 
the Committee should be directed primarily towards a limited 
NUnpervOL areas ss 1his will by no means reduce the effort 
required of those involved and that should not be underestimated. 
But if it is well directed the work of the first two years will 
put in place the most important building block and permit us 
to move pragmatically from what may well be modest beginnings 
to more ambitious forms of cooperation. If we proceed in this 
way I am confident that there will be success down the road. 


ifeelocaines May. 1sexpréess to you, Monsieur Ortoli, | 
and to your good colleague Sir Christopher Soames, our apprecia- 
tion for the personal support which you have always given to | 
our joint efforts to develop a closer and more vigorous economic 
relationship between Canada and the Community. You may be sure 
that we have been highly conscious of the cooperation and the 
constructive spirit you have brought to our relations. Thank you. 
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Mr. Speaker, 

I wish to announce a change in Canada's nuclear 
export policy, a matter of central concern to the people and 
Government of Canada, raising as it does fundamental issues 
affecting world economic growth and world peace. In this 
Christmas season, our thoughts naturally turn to peace and the 
brotherhood of man. It is easy to pay tribute to these funda- 
mental goals with words. It is more important that we do so with 
our actions. It is a challenge to the Government of Canada to 
respond to the demand of Canadian public opinion that this country 
exercise its influence towards the betterment of the global 
society in which we and our descendants must live. In the area 
of nuclear policy there is no simple answer or it would have long 
since been adopted. It is rather the need to balance energy 
requirements, the advance of technology which regardless of what 
we de will make nuclear capability within the reach of the wider 
and wider group of countries and the need to establish a sound 
international framework which will curb the spread of nuclear 
weapons and yet take into account the legitimate economic aspi- 
rations of sovereign states. I wish to make quite clear, however, 
that the first priority, indeed the overriding priority, is to 
prevent the spread of instruments of destruction. 

In this context, I am pleased to announce that the 
Canadian Government has decided upon a further strengthening of 
the safeguards requirements which apply to the export of Canadian 
reactors and uranium. Shipments to non-nuclear weapon states under 


future contracts will be restricted to those which ratify the 
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Non-Proliferation Treaty or otherwise accept international 
safeguards on their entire nuclear programme. It follows from 
this policy that Canada will terminate nuclear shipments to any 
non-nuclear weapon state which explodes a nuclear device. 

This requirement is in addition to those outlined 
in December of 1974. The purpose of Canadian safeguards policy 
is simple and straightforward. We wish to avoid contributing 
to the proliferation of nuclear weapons while at the same time 
satisfying the legitimate requirements for uranium and technology 
of countries which demonstrate the intention of restricting 
Canadian assistance only to peaceful non-explosive uses. Nuclear 
export policy already requires binding assurances that what Canada 
provides will not be used for explosive purposes. Existing policy, | 
however, does not cover what a country receives from other | 
suppliers or what it might do on its own. The new policy will 
close this gap. We will have, therefore, assurance by treaty that 
Canada's nuclear customers will have been selected from amongst 
those countries which have made a clear and unequivocal commitment 
to the non-proliferation of nuclear weapons. 

The development of the CANDU reactor has been one 
of Canada's great technological achievements. This technology 
is needed to reduce the world's dependence on oil. Moreover, 
our industrialized trading partners look to Canada as a source 
of uranium to fuel the nuclear reactor programmes which they, 
like ourselves, have undertaken to meet a growing share of energy 
needs. In the absence of alternative technologies, developing 


countries will also look to nuclear power once they have exploited 


xt 


other conventional energy resources and have built up the national 
power grids necessary for large present reactors. While research 
into conservation and renewable energy technologies should be 
intensified, energy planning in Canada and elsewhere must look 

to energy resources presently available. 

While the Canadian Government recognizes the 
legitimate energy requirements of its trading partners, it is 
determined to do everything within its power to avoid contributing 
to nuclear weapons proliferation. It is for this reason that the 
Government of Canada has unilaterally decided to strengthen further 
Canada's safeguards requirements. As in the past we are prepared 
to accept the commercial consequences of being clearly ahead of 
other suppliers. This is the price we are prepared to pay to curb 
the threat to mankind of nuclear proliferation. 

We recognize that for this policy to be fully 
effective, we must persuade other nuclear suppliers to adopt 
similar export policies. In discussions amongst suppliers, we 
have urged that a collective decision be taken to restrict their 
nuclear exports to non-nuclear weapon states to those which have 
ratified the Non-Proliferation Treaty or otherwise accept full- 
scope safeguards. We regret that to date it has not been possible 
to reach a collective decision to this effect. Canada, however, 
is determined to assume responsibility where it has the power to 
act, that is, with regard to Canada's own exports of nuclear 
equipment, technology and uranium. We are charting a course 
which we hope will serve as a compelling example for other 


nuclear suppliers. 
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With this announcement I am calling on other 
nuclear exporters to review their own export policies, not 
in the light of commercial gain but in the interests of 


maintaining a safe and secure world. 
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Your Excéliency, Senhera Silveira, Ladies & Gentlemen, 


besHould4 like “foythank yous Your+Pxcellency; for 
your kind words of welcome, your gracious remarks about my 
country and your very flattering references to me. I must 
say flattering, when I consider your own distinguished 
career, poth as a diplomat and; »for- the “bast, three, years ,. as 
Minaster. Under the leadership ofwyour distinguished 
President you are successfully pursuing a foreign policy 
that bears many resemblances to that of my own country. You 
thavey by enilarging»the horizons.of your, foreign relations, 
strengthened Brazil's position in the world and opened up 
new markets for Brazilian /products. I .have:dalso appreciated 
your words of praise for Canadian-Brazilian relations and I 
must say the warm hospitality we have received since we 
fifsteourived/on Brazilian soil)has been for jus a concrete 
indication of the seriousness of your views. 


I. have wath me, as wellasenior representatives’ of 
my ‘own Department, the. Department, of, External Affaius,; othe 
Department of Industry, Trade and Commerce. I have brought 
With me.a.very senior delegation composed, of representatives 
of Parliament, of business and of several government depart- 
ments... ) Members; of,the media have accompanied. us to; report 
Mewes, results we expect. tov achiever; wiehavegwith me: 

Mr. Marcel, Prud'homme, Chairmen. of. the. Committees on External 
Affairs. and. National Defence of the House of Commons; 

Mr. Duncan Campbell, President of the Brazil-Canada Chamber 
of Commerce and Vice-President of the Aluminum Company of 
Canada; Mr. Gary German, Chairman of the Executive Council 
of *the Canadian Association for Latin American and Special 
Assistant to the Executive Vice-President of Noranda Mines 
Littited; Mr. lou Bourgeois, General; Manager of the Braza hq 
Canada, Chambery, of Commerce; and Mr.«/Prank Clark,) Executive 
Dixrectonm of the Canadian Association, for Latin, Amenica,- 1 
have with me as well senior representatives of the Depart- 
nent ob Industry, Trade: & Commerce, the: Ganadi an, inter- 
national Development Agency, the Department of Agriculture, 
the Department of Finance and the Export Development Cor- 
poration of Canada. 


I have brought a delegation representing such a 
wide range of interests because we are earnest in our desire 
to develop closer relations with you. I hope that through 
the discussions. that [I and my of ficiads; wi llehaverwith you, 
we will be able to understand each other's interests, needs 
and capacities better and to work out concrete new areas in 
which we can cooperate. For I consider that, while the 
substance of Canadian-Brazilian relations is significant, 
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their potential is far larger. The réason why I belreve 
that there is this potential is the great complementarity 
that exists between our two countries, a complementarity 
arising out of the many areas in thich we can balance and 
support eachother. "Indeed, 'there®are some important 
parallels between us: parallels in our history, parallels 
in our positions “in the ‘hemisphere, “parallels”in our ece- 
nomic needs and parallels in our great futures. 


To begin with, I suppose I might mention that my 
native province, Newfoundland, was almost called Brazil. 
For it was in 1481, eleven years before the epic voyage of 
Columbus, according tothe latest historical research, that 
the men of Devon, that small corner of England that has 
produced so many of the settlers of my province, first 
sailed across the Atlantic and discovered Newfoundland. 
They named their find Brazil. Tf at had not been tor “the 
accident ©f history that John Cabot, on his voyage to 
Newfoundland in 1497, thought that he had discovered the 
island and so named it Newfoundland or Terra Nova, the name 
Brazil might not have been available, when Pedro Cabral 
discovered your magnificent country an 1500. «Se you sce 
that; from the first) the nrstories ‘or cur two countrves 
have been at least nominally entwined. I could add other 
examples from the history of the early days of our two 
countries. It 1s not?these isolated facts of history that 
interest me most, however, but  Tather the-—similarity “in war 
patterns’ of development and™ the similarity ai the results fro 
which I wish to draw your attention. 


Canada and Brazil, alone of all the great coun- 
tries of the Americas, have been able to achieve their 
imdependence without: the: horrors: Of Civ war, ‘and “tire 
consequent’ disruption of’ the Cultural ties with Europe “that 
have often accompanied nationhood in other parts of our 
hemisphere. Because we both have throughout our history 
drawn on Europe as well as America we both have been able to 
develop societies that stand out in many ways from those in 
the rest of the hemisphere. Canada has been immeasurably 
helped in this process by the fact that it possesses not one 
but two major languages, which have allowed it to take 
advantage of the experience and the richness of two European 
cultures. Out of this wealth of influences we have sought 
to’ take ‘the best’, whatever the "sotirce, “and adapt Tt :to the 
Canadian experience: 


-- Our constitution reflects this. While we are a federa- 
tion like Brazil and many other countries of the hemisphere, 


we also have one of the few parliamentary systems in the 
hemisphere. 
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vesOuUT PEC OnomiGesys tempalsorrefhectsathisusn pWe. havera, mixed 
economy in which both private and public companies exist 
side by) sadéex*qWel have, established the-sForcien, Investment 
Review Agency which examines proposals for new foreign 


investmentsormforeipn acquisition of existing Canadian farms 
torensurey thatethe dnvestmentyor acquisation, cant besshown sto 
beewOn red seni Picantibenerit wtoseCanadacgs. Wevare nowhtrying.to 
channel foreign investment so as to derive the greatest 
benefit from it. We have established the Foreign Investment 
Review Agency which allows new foreign investment or foreign 
acquisition of existing Canadian firms only where the 
iivestmentmormacquasition can, beyshown, ter be,of Signdd iLeant 
benerit’ to Canada? 


-- We have been inspired by European examples in drawing up 
our extensive social weléare? system and) haves pioneered, some 
schemes of -our owns, /ihmust. addr that) 1 qhave becny impressed 
by what I have heard of the way in which the Brazilian 
government has used its pension fund to build housing for 
the ghesis. (Fortunate, 


seeWethaveydrawnion both: Europeancand) Americany examples: in 
themextensiverassistance,.we give, to both educataon and 
culwune. 


Whale welhave: greatly benefatted from 'theediversaty 
of influences available to us, we have been only able to 
draw on these sources and maintain the country open to the 
winds of change that are sweeping the planet, because of our 
LOMnnitnentetor thet prinviples oftansopen soczety sen0ur deeply 
rooted respect for democratic freedoms and human rights has 
also been for us a means of dealing most effectively with 
the” lingnpsticyecultural ~»regionabrand: Socmaledifierenctes 
Wathin): Canaday! ehewowld besless sthanttirankeweth-youwit-bedid 
not admbtythataitghassanot »always beenseasyoier us dtoumain- 
Laine these prineaples,.) Wemhave susheredwirom)thesstresses 
and strains that have arisen from the accelerated pace of 
history in our time. Nevertheless, we are firmly of the 
belies pa thats thes openpsocietyy,) with aligthetiriske (ehat <2t 
entails, 41s) inv thealongyruncthe; onlyuwayborwsuceees fully 
achieving change in stability, as well as unity and prosperity. 


We now have in power in one of our provinces, 
Quebec, a government that advocates its separation from the 
rest of Canada. As a member of the Government of Canada, I 
want to assure you we are confident the country will remain 
together. Canada has been in existence now as a confedera- 
tion! for over: 100: years) i and this. isinotathe first) threat we 
have faced. Canada has a genius for compromise in the best 
sense of the word. For this reason, 1 am certain that/ this 
most recent threat to Confederation will be resolved as 
well. 


SoltaTvin my wenanks (1 thave idesiocribhed stine hppa 
Cal sand kctitiine yaperal Leis (in tthe ipesvernon mdemehopmiencso2 


our two countries. 1 have however meglectéd an area in 
which the parallels are perhaps the most striking; that ais 
in our patterns of economic development. In both countries 


we have faced the problem of attempting to develop with 
inadequate fimancial resources, and an often hostile nature, 
enormous territories enclosing substantial wealth. To do 
this we have responded in a similar manner. We both have 
had ttov-develop or acquire ‘the- organization, (the ‘tecimb logy, 
and the infrastructure nécessary to open up our vast: (terri- 
tories and? to. mealaze “thear potential. anGhedrioce bec tine 
power; an Naw matermialks., sand iin, «aerecu.ktare. 


If the problems we face in developing show ‘strong 
Daradie ks Mso? too? cdo thie) ste Susi: We have both expanded to 
become, not merely ‘countries but subContineies fn™our saizel. 
You, are larger than the ‘continental Unalted States; awe tare 
second only ‘to ‘the Soviet. Union, “We ave. sb@th Jcanids sob wohie 
future. You, with your wast, expanses and your population cot 
110 million, are surely destimed to become one of ‘the 
world's great powers. We, although we can «clam “a siopulka- 
tion less than a quarter of yours, have nevertheless achieved 
a gross national ~:»roduct comparabke to those of many of ithe 
major industrial powers of Western Europe.. 


Because of our particular dhausterical -evolutions 
moreover, we both have established a well developed network 
of relations outside the Western Hemisphere. 


Because of the many pamallels “im tour adévelopment 
and our present situation we have managed to achieve an 
appreciable idegree of cooperation in many areas. Our 
extenstive geography and long coastlines have brought us to 
work “together closely vat “the Law of thetSea ‘Conferences 
Our “dual posifion las imidwustriia lized icountries and vas vex- 
porters of raw materials have permitted us to cooperate 
Closely together iat “the dUmited Waters and iat the .Conterence 
on International Economic Cooperation in the continuing 


dialogue .onwa néw seconomictornder. ‘Most important of all; 
there has been close and rewarding economic cooperation in 
the past 80 years. Today there is a greater concentration 

of Canadian investment in Brazil than anywhere else abroad 
apart fromthe United States! iowWellare your fifth most 
important suppliers of investment capital. Canadian invest- 
Ments»in Brazil samount totene (pation dollars :2whike Canadian 
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banks have lent a further billion. Within the Western 


Hemisphere we each are one of the other's most important 
trading partners. 


Although we have achieved appreciable results up 
unti! tow, consider thatethe potential for ougirelations 
remains far greater. We intend to develop that potential, 
Lomive “attach a high priority to cute latworns, wath razin. 


Weware at presentiengaged in an effort) voi balance 
the rich and extensive relations we enjoy with the United 
States by intensifying and enlarging our economic and poli- 
tical contacts with the other major regions of .the world. 

We recently have undertaken important steps with the Euro- 
pean Economic Community and Japan, steps that, I -believe, 
Wiluha low lus better ito Teachnoun capacatymforse now th: 

Lotin Anénrea lands cin particular ywbrdz ily ais “et on Gassing 
third area with which we wish to cooperate inethe: (pursuat of 
substantial and mutually beneficial development. 


Sincenweitook’ therdecision am ho7 0vto rs trengtnhen 
our links with the other countries of the Western Hemis- 
phere, we have appointed an Ambassador as Permanent Observer 
to the Organization of American States, we have become 
members of the Inter-American Development Bank, we have 
finished jomningsallethe significantsspecialized cagenciesof 
the OAS, we have provided financial assistance to the Andean 
Pacts weihavesoiterédytotcollaborate ine thestechnical develop- 
ment projects of SELA and we have established a number of 
bilateral ‘copperationm proprams, throughowt thewareaz 


Within the western) hemisphere, abi can assuresyou 
that there is no country more important for us, apart from 
the imited? Statess) than Brazil, and ‘the furnthersmehlook:anto 
the fur e,otheidargersthis vasitr country Loomseanpour 
minds. Since the visit here in the autumn of 1974 of the 
then Minister of Industry, Trade and Commerce, Mr. Alastair 
Gillespie, we have attempted to pursue our interest in 
closer relations with you with increased vigour, this was 
particularly evident last year. In March and then again in 
November, the President of the Canadian International 
Development Agency visited here to see how our new assis- 
tance strategy for cooperating with countries lying between 
the industralized and developing world could apply in Brazil. 
Through this strategy, which is based on the principle of 
cooperation between equal partners, we hope among other 
things to promote cooperation in science and technology, and 
joint ventures between firms of cqual size. I might add 
incidentally that we have committed ourselves to spend 
around 18 millions in Brazil in conventional forms of devel- 
opmental cooperation between now and 1981. 


fo 


In June, we concluded the agreement to establish a 


Joint Committee on Trade and Economic Matters.: In September 
our Minister of Agriculture Eugene Whelan visited here to 
discuss cooperation in agricultural technology. In November, 


the first meeting of the Joint Economic Committee was held 
in Ottawa. “Now I am pleased to come here at the head of a 
delegation representing several government departments to 
build on these efforts and to prepare for future visits and 
I “can assure youvweushall, not) Let supe 


We have always looked upon Brazil as one of our 
major interlocutors as we have progressively become more 
engaged in hemispheric affairs. Our own separate political 
traditions, which are so different from those of most pot sthe 
other members of the hemisphere, have given us an under- 
standing of the special position occupied by Brazil in the 
Inter-American ‘system.  obidwenhoukiatrsyowroutsude ithe 
framework of the western hemisphere and in the broader 
context of the world at large, we see in you a country that 
is very much a part of the west, but one whose pattern of 
development allows it to understand the aspirations of the 
third ‘workd.. 


We too are well-positioned tol appreciates the 
aspirationseof developing nataonsstovattainiai mere Tapad 
transfer of real resources and accelerate their pace of 
development. As the co=chairmani for the industrialazed 
nations at the Conference on International) Cooperation, in 
which Brazil too is an important participant, we have been 
working strenuously and closely with Sr Perez Guerrero of 
Venezuela to bridge the gap that at present divides the 
developed and developing countries. 


I have’ been struck recently by the extent to which 
the discussions at the Conference between developed and 
developing countries on commodities as well as on other 
issues central to the north-south dialogue have become 
rhetorical. It concerns me deeply that we do not yet seem 
to be able to make significant progress on these key issues. 
It) does seem: to me that: tountmies: Like: Camadal sand Brazil 
can, particularly in the area of commodities, contribute in 
a pragmatic way toward finding solutions that meet the needs 
of developed and developing alike. 


In some commodities our exports make up a signifi- 
cant portion of total world trade. For example, in the case 
of iron ore, exports from our two countries amounted to 
about 23% of world iron ore trade in 1974. For colombium 
concentrates Brazilian and Canadian exports constituted 
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approximately 75% of world trade in 1974. Each of us also 
exports significant amounts of other commodities, for 

example, in Canada's case, copper, nickel, uranium, and lead 
and zinc. Yet Canada also is dependent on imports of other 
key commodities such as petroleum and tropical products, 
including coffee. Thus we can understand the need for 

having commodity arrangements for specific resources which 
meet the needs of consuming, as well as of producing countries. 


We also want to work closely with you in bringing 
to a rapid and successful conclusion the Multilateral Trade 
NepUCiaviruns ian Geneva. “Canada, as” 4 mayor world Jrader,. 
regards these negotiations as being of critical importance. 
Ne are tvery cComscious “of the “special rolje.Brazil.is thenpt- 
ing to play in these negotiations in order to ensure a 
satisfactory outcome for the developing countries. You will 
be aware as well of the initiative taken by Canada in propos- 
ing a complementary negotiating technique known as the 
Sector “approacm whachn Is desipnea £0 “assis resource expont- 
ing countries, both developing and developed, in obtaining 
better opportunities to produce and market abroad some 
highly processed resource products, as well as raw mate- 
tiais, and “thus to ‘Create a greater degree of industrial 
activity and employment in our domestic markets. I would 
Seronely WoOpe fOr Draciiian SUPPOrtl tOr toils 1B Lt ace. 


This’ as not all. We wish to continue our close 
collaboration with you on Law of the Sea questions. We wish 
to'déevelop our*nascent dialogue on African affairs. , We .ane 
well°aware of the close relations you have been able to 
establish with the African states, in particular with the 
Portuguese-speaking countries, and we wish to know your 
views. 


Because of the close complementarity between our 
economtes it 1s*1n Economic affairs that »theré 1s the wereat- 
est potential for cooperation between us and especially 
between the private sectors of our two countries. Duc to 
our own pattern of development, we are world leaders in many 
of the areas that are now important for the expansion of 
your economy: in telecommunications and railways, in alr- 
port construction, in aircraft engines and short takeoff and 
landing aeroplanes, in hydroelectric generators and long 
distance power transmission. I hope to deal with this 
aspect of our relations in greater detail in my visit to 
Sao Paulo and Rio where I expect to meet business leaders. 


ae 


What iS necessary 1S to ensure that the enormous 
potential for economic cooperation between sus, 1s better 
known. We have participated, and we shall continue to 
participate, in your trade fairs. Durie (he past yor lane 
have held a jornt'Rarlway Symposium ,in Rio de. Janeiro ,4a 
joint Airport Symposium in Sao Paulo and we took part in. the 
Porto Alegre Agricultural Show. We shall continue to send 
Ministerial missions. .We Shall “also po dctiver in tne wcu le 


futal trela., Our planist Arthur Ozolims (wes Ome sot .ulic 
aftractrous of the “Sao Patilo Air@’rorce Week. Ihe Ganedvan 
euitarist Liona Boyd 15 touring “Brazil Vigitwnows. acer 


Pits year, lL dm Iappy, to dinounce, ~the GrandsSebalwers 
Canddiéns Will vYrsit this Coumtry.. We ave scven doing  sane= 
thing with you in Sports. As you may know a Canadian Lady 
Jockey rode the “winter 10 the 1976 World -Ghamplonsnip adi, fic 
Sao, Paulo Jockey Ciub. -Cne ddy we may even meet vou om the 
Soccer flor. 


We TecognizZelthe Gti Ones VOUL aie. tua Ke at O mice gus 
further aware of your potentmal ol. look forward .at.dusuat- 
able moment “to your Visit to, Canada, voun excel lency..as 
Well’ as to those of “the Minister ot Industry wand Commenecaer 
Severo Gomes, and your Minister of Agriculture Sr-Alyssen 
PauLinelli. We welcome the Teceme Opening ein. Oren to no tae mc 
Offices Of two Brazi Man banks 2) We believe that these 
ViSits and related developments will contripute to a.iuEtney 
Strengthening ‘Or VOur politveal, commercial and Laname vad 
Interests in Canada. 


Even “li twecdre fully “aware Ol The seneat -pOken Lad 
Eat cxiSeSoLOr COODer ation (Ne cwoen WS ed Gls On dete 
importance unless our Tespective Economic polweLes itakes into 
ACCOUING. OUT EMitUal Titeres ts. 


We fully understand your industrials zation polrey 
and. Weare Taking every cer tor. CO adapt alo. tt. aWeareGoeniize 
in particular that many Canadian firms doing business in 
Brazil must -eraddudiiy shite thelG empnasts. 1 Tomy Seiten. /eomd 
greater involvement In the development .OLsvpne.brazalaan 
economy through technical, industrial and financial coopera- 
tion With Brazitian companies. 


Im Onder ©O finance such propects.,. -thesGanadi an 
Export Development Corporation has been and will continue to 
be ready -to provide ‘short and tiedttm term 1nsurencessasewell 
as Long “term financitc and insurance 10: slanad.an anvestments 
abroad. ‘At present “1t “has “Committed -G.155, Mink Lon towkuaz il. 
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We do not expect our cooperation to be only in one 
direction. The Canadian Market remains one of the most open 
in the world and we are prepared in the Multilateral Trade 
Negotiations to agree to further liberalization. Moreover 
CUrecener ale Preference ocheme provides special) tarinis “om a 
wide range of your goods. 


We hope that, on your side, you will take our 
interests into account in. developing your economic» polreijes. 
We hope that you will help us adapt to the new reality of 
cooperative ventures with Brazilian companies. We hope that 
you will encourage Canadian consulting firms to contribute 
their experience and their technology to the development of 
your vast frontier. 


We intend to pursue these economic themes further 
in our discussions with your business leaders in Sao Paulo 
and Rio. Here in Brasilia we are looking forward to dis- 
cussions with you on the ways in which we can develop the 
whole range of our bilateral relations, both political and 
economic. 


ff we bear in mind our mutual interests and if we 
become fully aware of each other's capacities, we can do 
efeact things together, for in our similarities (and our 
differences, we balance each other admirably. The principal 
DUEpOSe: Of this, visit 1S to tell you that we are willing to 
make the effort. 
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Mr. Chairman, Ladies and Gentlemen: 


I am deeply honoured by the invitation to address 
this most prestigious group, a group that holds in its hands 
many of the major strands of our bilateral relations. We 
regard the Camara de Comércio Brasil-Canada, like its Cana- 
dian counterpart, as a most important organization and one 
with which we are happy to cooperate in expanding the ties 
between our two countries. 


Because of the key role that the two Chambers of 
Commerce,play, I have been glad to. have with me on this trip 
Mr. Duncan Campbell, the President of the Brazil-Canada 
Chamber of Commerce and the Vice-President of the Aluminum 
Company of Canada; and Mr. Lou Bourgeois, the General Manager 
of the Brazil-Canada Chamber of Commerce. I have brought in 
addition, two other business representatives, Mr. Gary 
German, the Chairman of the Executive Council of the Canadian 
Association for Latin America and the Special Assistant to 
the Executive Vice-President of Noranda Mines Limited, and 
Mr. Frank Clark, the Executive Director of the Canadian 
Association for Latin America. I also have with me Mr. Marcel 
Prud'homme, the Chairman of the Committee on External 
Affairs and National Defence of the House of Commons as well 
as senior representatives of my own department and of the 
Department of Industry, Trade & Commerce, the Canadian 
International Development Agency, the Department of Agricul- 
ture, and the Export Development Corporation of Canada. 


I am also glad to be here in Sao Paulo, which as a 
city and. a state,.is nots only. thevindustrisgiss commerciadiand. 
agricultural centre of Brazil, but has been the focus of so 
many of our joint endeavours over the past 80 years. 


This. city,is. but.the.latest( stage; on» my) journey 
through your impressive country. I have been to Manaus in 
the heart of the Amazon basin where a new Brazil is being 
carved out of the wilderness. I have admired the striking 
modernity of your capital Brasilia, the city in which economic 
guidelines and the targets for this country are decided. 
Now I find myself in this overwhelming metropolis, which 
contains a population equal to that of half of my country, 
and which provides so much of the drive behind the expansion 
of this country. 


ae 


The purpose of my visit to Brasilia as well as 
here is of course not tourism. I came here to seek ways of 
broadening our relations. In particular I wished to see how 
we can expand our trade and economic relations, I wanted to 
explore the possibilities of cooperation with you on an 
equal basis in the industrial, scientific and technological 
fields. I hoped to discuss questions related to the North- 
South dialogue and a new international economic order with a 
country that has exercised a significant moderating influence. 
Similarly I wanted to review with your government progress 
in the Multilateral Trade Negotiations in Geneva and to 
discuss ways in which resource exporting countries like 
Canada and Brazil can gain substantial benefits. I wished 
to consult on Law of the Sea matters: with a close’ally. I 
finally wanted to consider inter-American questions with a 
fellow American state whose views we value. 


The results of my visit to Brasilia to my mind 
have been impressive. We have concluded a certain number of 
agreements. More important, however, we have reached a 
deeper degree of understanding of each other's points of 
view, and hence, of our mutual interests, in a wide range of 
areas, both political’ and’ ecanomic: ’ I think it 1s: fazr’ to 
say we have set the’ stage for further progress in the future. 


The aim of my» visit. to Sao Paulo, as well as to 
Rio, 1S to; see how we can: strengthen our commercial relations. 
I am certain that my visits here will justify, just as much 
as did my stay in Brasilia, the high expectations we had 
formed before our trip’. 


You should know that we attach a high priority to 
our’ relations: wath* Brazil!’ In- fact, theres is ne country in 
Latin America that is more important to us than you. We 
consider that we have much to offer each other, both because 
of the tremendous potential of our two countries, and, also, 
because of the similarity of our patterns of economic 
development. 


We like you, stand before a great future. Togeth- 
er we constitute two out of the leading industrial powers of 
the hemisphere. You, with your gigantic size and your 
population of 110 million, are surely destined to become one 
of the major powers of the world. We, with a population of 
less than a quarter of yours, have already managed to 
achieve a Gross National Product that is approaching some of 
the major industrial countries of Western Europe. 


clos 


Both you and we, have, throughout our modern 
history, faced the problem of developing, with inadequate 
financial resources, relatively small domestic markets and 
an often hostile nature, enormous territory enclosing an 
often unfathomable potential. To do this, we have responded 
in a similar manner. We both have developed or acquired the 
Organization, the technology and the infrastructure necessary 
to open up our vast virgin territories and to realize their 
potential in hydro-electric power, in raw materials and in 
agriculture. 


Because or the-similarity’ of “our patternsvor 
economic development, it is, to my mind, no accident that we 
should have become closely involved economically over the 
last 80 years, that so many Canadian companies such as 
Brascan, Massey-Ferguson, Alcan, Moore Business Forms, Noranda, 
MacMillan Bloedel, Dominion Engineering Works and Royal Bank of 
Canada, should have become so much a part of Brazilian life. 
In cach'case, the’ organization skids: and’ the technolcgv that 
had been worked out for the develonment of our economy could 
be directly applied to the develovoment of vours. 


Today, our economic relations are substantial. 
Canada has more money invested in Brazil than in any other 
country save the United States. Canadian investments in 
Brazil amount to around one billion dollars. Canadian banks 
have lent a further billion. Canada is Brazil's’ fifth 
largest source of capital; within the Western hemisphere we 
€acn are One! or thevother's. most “important trading partners. 
Our trade is roughly in balance with a slight surplus for 
us, if we do not include shipping services, but a slight 
edge for you, if we do. 


Our trade is in rough balance in more than one 
way, for we exchange both industrial goods and primary 
products. We supply you with wheat, potash, newsprint, 
cattle, aluminium aungots, aircraft ‘engines? motor *Vvenhrele 
parts, hydroelectric turbines, and other industrial machin- 
ery. By the way, your magnificent Bandeirante aeroplane, in 
which I had the pleasure of flying this morning from Virocopos 
Airport to Congonhas Airport, is powered with Canadian Pratt 
and Whitney engines. You supply us with motor vehicle 
engines, by far the leading item among your exports, as well 
as green coffee, iron ore, orange juice, footwear and clothing. 
In ‘essence, in its balance of value and structure, our 
commerce is a trade between equals. 


Iw “order fto “promote ‘closer -sconomic relations 


between Canada and Brazil our objective should be, on the 
one hand, to encourage cooperation between Canadian and 
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Brazilian producers and manufacturers, while at the same 
time, to ensure that our policies designed to promote 
economic growth take into account our mutual interests. 
Both of these objectives, I can assure you, we intend to 
pursue. 


in, order.to> promote),closexcooperdtion ‘between. our. 
private sectors, we wish. to be ablé-to-relate|your require- 
ments to our capabilities in the manufacturing and engineer- 
ing fields. For because of the similarity of our patterns 
of development our companies are world leaders in the tech- 
nology and the equipment that you will require in many areas 
for the development of your economy and your economic 
infrastructure. Our companies can work together with yours, 
in constructing your hydro-electric dams, in supplying your 
generators, and then in building your long distance trans- 
mission lines. They can cooperate in expanding your airports 
and then in providing aircraft and engines adapted to the 
rigours. of, the, frontier ,. such. as,'our; short, take off: and 
landing aeroplanes. They are ready to collaborate with 
yours in extending your network of railways ever further 
into new territory, in widening your telecommunications 
network, in enlarging your urban transport systems, in 
developing your agriculture and in erecting your pulp and 
paper mills... They are willing to, cooperate in: exploring tor 
natural resources, whether minerals or 011, whether on the 
Land or: under the: s€a, an. extracting. them, and, then dan 
refining them, In all, these areas, and) others’, we: consider 
there is a considerable. potential for, codperation, precisely 
because our problems ‘of economic. development tare so similar, 
and also, because of the, relatively similar size of our 
economies, we can cooperate as equals. 


What is necessary is to ensure that the enormous 
possibilities for economic cooperation between us is better 
known. We have participated and we shall continue to par- 
ticipate in your trade fais: , Durning whe past year we lave 
held a joint Railway Symposium in Rio de Janeiro, a joint 
Airport Symposium in Sao Paulo, and we took part in the 
Porte Alegre Agricultural Show.» We shaLbl continue. to send 
ministerial missions. 


We are looking forward at mutually convenient 

times to the visits of your Foreign Minister, Sr Azeredo da 
Silveira, your Minister of Industry and Commerce, Sr Severo 
Gomes, and your Minister of Agriculture Sr Alvsson Paulinelli. 
We welcome the recent opening in Toronto of the offices of two 
Brazilian banks. We beliéve that these visits and related 
developments will contribute to a further strengthening of 
your political, commercial and financial interests in Canada. © 
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I must add a special word of praise for the work 
that the two Chambers of Commerce have done in making the 
private sectors in each country aware of the other's capac- 
ities. Nothing can equal the network of contacts and the 
exchange of knowledge that you have encouraged. 


Even if we are fully aware of the great possi- 
bilities for cooperation between us, it is of littie impor- 
tance unless our respective economic policies take into 
account the interests of the other. 


We fully understand and respect your industrial- 
ization policy and we are making every effort to adapt to 
ie We Tecognizesin paytreular that many Canadian firms 
doing business in Brazil must gradually shift their emphasis 
from selling, to a greater involvement in the development of 
the Brazilian economy through technical, industrial and 
financial cooperation with Brazilian companies. 


iM OreCt coOniananee Such projects, the Canadian 
Export Development Corporation has been and will continue to 
be ready to provide short and medium term insurance, as weil 
as long term financing and foreign investment insurance. At 
present it! has $183 million committed to Brazil. 


We=domnotse.peeretne benefits.or our association 
to flow in only one direction. The Canadian Market remains 
one of the most open in the world and we are prepared in the 
Multilateral Trade Negotiations to agree to further liber- 
alization. Moreover, our General Scheme of Preferences 
provides special tariffs on a wide range of your goods. 


We hope that, on your side, you will take our 
mutual interests into account in developing your economic 
policies. We hope that you, through your policies will help 
us adapt to the new reality of cooperative ventures with 
Brazilian companies. We hope that you will encourage Cana- 
dian consulting firms to contribute their experience and 
their technology to the development of your vast frontier. 


If we both can have the imagination and the ini- 
tiative necessary to break out of traditional moulds of 
thought and trade; if we can keep our great mutual interest 
in mind in formulating our policies, we can, I believe 
achieve great benefits. The opportunity is there. Let us 
PTasp 11, 
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Your Excellency, Senora de la Puente, Ladies and Gentlemen, 


We have, I think come to the end of a very successful 
visit, successful, not only in what it has accomplished in 
discussions held and projects concluded, but, also successful 
in very human terms. I must thank you for the cordial welcome 
you and your Government have given to all of us. The warm 
hospitality and friendship that we have received since we 
first arrived on Peruvian soil has been for us a concrete 
indication of the significance you attach to our relations. 


I do not wish to bore you, Excellency, or members 
of the audience, with an exhaustive enumeration of all the 
agreements we have reached or announced in the fields of 
cooperation and trade. These we have discussed amply at our 
press conference this afternoon. I will say this however, 
they demonstrate how close our relations have become in the 
economic field as a result of the considerable efforts of 
both sides in the last few years. What has been a new 
dimension on this trip, and what I have particularly enjoyed, 
have been the wide ranging political discussions we have held. 
Throughout our conversations, I have appreciated your clarity 
and your openness. I might add as well your experience, for 
while we have both been Foreign Ministers but for a short 
while, I must consider myself a neophyte when I look at your 
own eminent diplomatic career. You combine a distinguished 
academic record with a thorough grounding in all the important 
branches of international affairs. 


I have been especially pleased at the results of 
this’ visit, for’ we had intended it*to bé one of substance. 
As an earnest of our intentions to develop our relations 
With -you in allareas to ‘the ‘fultest extent posstple, 
brought with my my colleague, Mr. Marcel Prud'homme, Chairman 
of the Committee on External Affairs and National Defence of 
the House of Commons, as well as an extensive delegation 
representing the Canadian business community and several 
government departments. In addition, several journalists have 
accompanied us. I am pleased you have had an opportunity to 
meet these representatives. As you see from the size and 
seniority of our delegation, Your Excellency, we take our 
relations with Peru. very seriously indeed. 


bo 


In strengthening our relations with you, we also 
consider we have promoted the cause of inter-American 
cooperation. If I had given this speech a few years ago, 

I might not have included such a reference.for we are, 1 
admit, relatively late converts to the inter-American idea. 
Canada has had a historical evolution that has set us some- 
what apart from most of the other nations in the hemisphere. 
It has never known a revolution and therefore has never had 
a.break in the,continuity of its.cultural,taesywith Europe. 
These cultutal ties, furthermore, have been especially strong, 
because of the existence in Canada of two principal European 
languages that have allowed us to draw on the richness of 
two European cultures. In saying this I cannot claim that 
we can draw on the same richness of cultural influence as 
you with your blend of European traditions and ages old 
indigenous civilizations. 


Out of our diversity of influences, both American 
and European, we have managed in Canada to construct a 
society that owes something to all of its sources, but at 
the same time contains much that is original. We are, at 
the same time, a federation and have a parliamentary system 
of government. We have a mixed economy in which private 
and public companies exist side by side and in which the 
Government plays a major role in influencing the pace of 
development. We have established a Foreign Investment 
Review Agency which allows new foreign investment or foreign 
acquisition of existing Canadian firms only where the invest- 
ment or acquisition can be considered to be a significant 
benefit to Canada, 


If our unique historical evolution led us in the past to 
neglect the hemispheric dimension of our relations, there came a 
time, Your Excellency, when we recognized at last the need to 
diversify our foreign policy, to reach out and to strengthen our 
ties with the rest of the hemisphere. We realized that we had to 
balance the rich, extensive and, I must emphasize, Satisfying relations 
we enjoy with the United States by expanding our economic, cultural, 


scientific and political contacts with the other major regions of 
the world. . . 


Latin America is for us a key area, together with the 
European Economic Community and Japan, in the pursuit of this policy. 
Since we took the decision in 1970 to strengthen our links with the 
other countries of the western hemisphere, we have appointed an 
Ambassador as our Permanent Observer to the Organization of American 
States, we have become members of the Inter-American Development Bank 
to which we have pledged or committed $300 million, we have finished 
joining all the significant specialized agencies of the OAS, we have 
established a number of bilateral aid programs throughout the area 
and we have provided the Andean Pact with aid to finance integration 
SLULes. 


In principle, Canada supports any moves in Latin America 
towards economic or political cooperation. For this reason, we have 
been a member for some time of the UN Economic Council for Latin 
America; we shall continue to support the Andean Pact; and we have 
offered to cooperate in the technical development. projects of SELA.* 
We are willing to look once again at the question of Canadian 
membership in the OAS once the Organization has decided what its 
Putiuces role Snoult> be; 


If our interests in inter-American affairs is relatively 
recent, our relations with Peru are for our standards quite old. 
For you are one of the countries with which we established relations, 
when in the days of the Second World War, we began to expand our 
foreign policy beyond the narrow confines of the pre-war years. 
In the period of rapid change that you have traversed since your 
revolution of 1968, you have always enjoyed our sympathy, respect 
and understanding. We have tried to make our understanding for 
this humanist revolution manifest in a number of ways. 


In the first year of our bilateral aid programmes ‘in Latin 
America, 1972, we began in Peru. It is with Peru now, that we have 
one of our largest assistance programs in Latin America. We are _ 
pleased at the way in which our gestures of friendship have met with 
a welcoming echo from you, and our ties have grown and developed for 
several years. We are especially happy at the way in which our trade 
has grown. From 1970 to 1975 our exports to Peru have almost doubled, 
while our imports have almost tripled. 


*Latin American Economic System 


During the past year and a half, our relations have been 
especially active. In September 1975 we were happy to welcome a 
senior trade mission from “your country. As ‘a result of this visit, 
we agreed to discuss projects involving up to $300 million in credits 
from ‘thevExport Devetopment Corporation. - In March of 19:70 the 
President of the Canadian International Development Agency visited 
here to discuss ways in which we could cooperate for development 
on an equal basis, especially in’joint ventures. In June of.last 
year, the Assistant Deputy Minister of Industry, Trade and Commerce 
led a Canadian trade mission here to consider some of the projects 
that had come up during the visit of your trade mission to Canada 
the previous September. Now I have come to build on what has been 
done in the past and to prepare for the future. 


As I indicated at the beginning of this talk the object 
of my Visit" 1s"*to “develop ‘our relations “in a Variety of areas, 
both political and economic, on a sound long term basis. 


We want to achieve a better understanding between us of 
Our respective views and questions related to a new economic order. 
We have long respected Peru as an influential advocate of the desire 
of the developing countries to obtain a more rapid transfer of real 
resources. in order? to accelerate; their pace: Or development 4. Ne atc 
in a good position to understand the aims of the Third World, for 
we depend for much of our livelihood on the export of commodities. 
At the same time, we are also dependent on the import of other 
commodities’, such as petroleum and tropical products, thus, we 
can understand the need for having commodity arrangements that meet 
the needs of the consuming, as well as of the produ¢ing countries. 
As the co-chairman for the industrialized nations at the Conference 
on Industrial Co-operation, we have been working closely with 
Sr. Perez Guerrero of Venezuela to bridge the gap that at present 
separates the developed from the developing nations. 


At the Multilateral Trade Negotiations in Geneva, we have 
also worked to help the resource exporting countries with our 
proposal of a complementary negotiating technique known as the 
"sector approach". Our proposal is designed to provide better 
opportunities for these countries to produce and market abroad 
both highly processed commodities, as well as raw materials, and, 
in this way, to achieve a higher degree of industrialization. 


If we réspect in you an authentic voice of the aims of the 
Third World in North/South affairs, we look upon you as a close 
ally in questions relating to the Law of the Sea. We are well 


aware that it was Peru that pioneered the concept of the 200 mile 
zone. 
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As we become progressively more engaged in the 
affairs of this hemisphere, we wish to have your views on 
the complex questions of inter-American relations. We are 
particularly interested in your views on the evolution of 
such inter-American organizations as the Organization of 
the American States, the Latin American Economic System 
and the Andean Pact. 


We, are also glad of the opportunity to hold 
consultations with you on the way in which we can adapt 
our cooperation for development to changing circumstances. 


Although we have a wide range of interests it is, 
I suspect, in economic affairs where there is the greatest 
potential for cooperation between us. In saying this, I 
recognize that both our economies are at present passing 
through periods of adaptation, and that, as a consequence, 
our trade may not develop as fast as it has recently. In 
the long run, however, I am convinced that the possibilities 
for a close cooperation in this area are considerable, because 
of the parallels in our patterns of economic development. 
In both countries, we have faced problems of attempting to 
develop with inadequate financial resources, a relatively 
small domestic market and an often hostile nature, enormous 
territories enclosing substantial wealth. To do this we 
have had to respond in a similar manner. We both have had 
to develop or acquire the organization, the technology, and 
Ee anffastrvucteure necessary to open up our vast territories, 
to realize their potential in hydro electric’ power, in raw 
materials and in agriculture. Because of the similarity of 
our patterns of development we, in Canada, are leaders in the 
technology that you require in many areas for the development 
of your economy and your infrastructure, and we are happy to 
cooperate with you. 


We do not expect , however, our collaboration to be only in one 
direction. The Canadian market remains one of the most open 
in the world. Our general scheme of preferences provides 
special tariffs on a wide range of your goods. We are prepared 
in the Multilateral Trade Negotiations to agree to further 
liberalization. We hope that on your side you will take our 
mutual interests into account in developing your economic 
policies. 
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The possibilities for cooperation between us in a 
wide gamut of areas, therefore, are considerable. In the 
exchange of visits between our two countries over the last 
eighteen months, we have together laid a solid ground work 
for growth in our cooperation. I have been pleased, Your 
Excellency, at the way in which we have been able to build 
on these solid foundations in our talks here. My confidence 
in the enormous potential in our relations is considerable. 
You may be sure that we in Canada shall continue to work 
to make these prospects a reality, 
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Hts ExcELLENcY INDALECIO LIEVANO 
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I should like to thank Your Excellency for your 
warm words of welcome, your very gracious remarks about my 
country and your flattering references to me. Your remarks 
about me were especially kind, coming as they do from a man 
who is not only one of Colombia's major political leaders, 
but also a skilled diplomat and a leading intellectual. 
Indeed, your interests, your knowledge and your activities 
are so all encompassing that you are more a man of the Renaissance 
than of our own time, with its narrow specializations and limited 
interests.° You ame,aydoctorvos. law and) economic Sti ences you 
have served abroad in your country's foreign service; you have 
been a journalist; you have been elected to both Houses of 
Congress and in the midst of all these other activities, you 
have found the time to establish an international reputation 
as a historian. Your biography of President Rafael Nunez is 
a book that professional historians of Latin America in Canada 
consider essential reading. 


I-also appreciated Your Excellency's references to 
the good relations that exist between Canada and Colombia. I 
might add that the warm hospitality that we have received since 
we first arrived on Colombian soil has been, for us a concrete 
ingteation.of the significance’ that/you,attach tarthese meiations. 
In a sense, however, I consider that our relations are more than 
good, they are relations of empathy for we both are democracies 
concerned with the essential values of political liberty and 
personal freedom; we have similar social values and we both 
have played a moderate and constructive role in international 
affairs. It is because of these bonds of friendship, respect 
and understanding that I have come here today, for we wish to 
establish closer. rélations, withpyou\ injall areasAtoy the ¢ulblest 
extent possible. 


AS) an. indication -of; put, tntentions, tordorsopmis have 
brought with me an extensive delegation representing the Canadian 
Parliament, the Canadian business community and several government 
departments. In addition several journalists have accompanied 
us. I have with me Mr. Marcel Prud'homme, Chairman of the 
Committee on External Affairs and National Defence of the House 
of Commons; Mr. Gary German, Chairman of the Executive Council 
of the Canadian Association for Latin America and Special Assistant 
to the Executive Vice-President of Noranda Mines Limited; 

Mr. Frank Clark, Executive Director of the Canadian Association 

for Latin America; as well as senior representatives of my own 
Department, the Department of External Affairs, the Department of 
Industry, Trade and Commerce, the Canadian International Development 
Agency, the Department of Agriculture and the Export Development 
Corporation of Canada. 
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You have well earned your reputation as the Athens 
of the Americas, You have been able to produce generation 
after generation of brilliant intellectuals who have been open 
to the world and have been able to take the best it has had to 
offer. Both you and President Lopez have in your writings and 
in tyour political actions’ demonstrated a great concern for the 
social conditions of the average citizen. The Colombia Institute 
of Social Security antedates the Canadian Medicare programme. 
The social values that underlie President Lopez' income tax 
reform and the substantial extensions that have been made to the 
services of the Colombia Institute of Social Services are ones 
that have their counterparts in Canada as well. 


We, for our part, have benefitted enormously from two 
caydinal factors im/our Wistory + Pirsey that we have Wever 
suffered the disruption of our cultural ties with Europe, and 
second that we possess in Canada two principal European languages 
and thus we have been able throughout our history to draw from 
the riches of two European cultures as well as on the drive and 
the innovations of this hemisphere. 


While we have greatly benefitted from diversity of 
influences available to us, we have been only able to draw 
on these sources, and maintain the country open to the winds 
of change that are sweeping the planet because of our commitment 
to the principles of: an open society. Our deeply rooted respect 
for democratic freedoms and human rights has also been for us a 
means of dealing most effectively with the linguistic, cultural, 
regional and social differences within Canada. I would be less 
than frank with you if I did not admit that it has not always 
been easy for us to maintain these principles. We have suffered 
from the stresses and strains that have arisen from the accelerated 
pace of history in our time. Nevertheless, we are firmly of the 
belief that the open society, with all the risks that i1¢ entail. 
is, in the long run, the only way of successfully achieving change 
in) Stability, as! well’ as? promoting unity and prosperity: 


As you have: written; Your Excellency, Bolivar'’s. visven 
of a united Hispanic America that would gradually overcome the 
natural and understandable tendencies towards fragmentation in 
Latin America has found one of its clearest expressions in the 
Andean Pact. In principle Canada supports any moves in Latin 
America towards economic or political cooperation. We have been 
for this reason a member for some time of the U.N. Economic 
Council for Latin America; we shall continue to support the 
Andean Pact and we have offered to cooperate in the technical 
development projects of SELA (Latin American Economic System) ; 
we are willing to look once again at the question of Canadian 
membership in the OAS (Organization of American States) once 
the Organization has decided what its future role should be. 
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At the same time, we attach major imvortance to 
bilateral relations, adapted in each case to the specificity 
of each country. Our desire for closer relations with 
Colombia is an expression of our belief that the parallels in 
our development, the common values that we share and the 
resultant empathy that we have for each other has created a 
potential for closer collaboration that we should exploit. We 
ateainterested in your Views On. 4a yariety..of questions: of 
international relations. In your biography of President Rafael 
Nunez, Excellency, you place great emphasis on the need for the 
governors and the governed to recognize the importance not only 
of rights but also of responsibilities. It seems to me that 
Colombian foreign policy reflects this attitude in its moderate, 
thoughtful and balanced approach to the great international 
issues of the day, such as inter-American relations, the North/ 
South Dialogue, and the Law of the Sea. We look upon Colombia 
Pecausce Dis Mes iaemocr atic. traditions as. one of. our, major: inter - 
Tocutors as we become more progressively involved in the affairs 
of the hemisphere. We are glad of an opportunity to compare 
views with you on the evolution of the OAS and the Andean Pact, 
and the development of SELA. 


Outside the framework of the,western hemisphere and in 
Lie sunt nem GONntext or the worid at. large, we see in you a. country 
rates Veny MUCM adipart Ormthe west, but one whose pattern of 
development allows it to understand the aspirations of the third 
world. We too are) in a good position to appreciate the, aims of 
the developing countries, because we depend for much of our 
livelihood on the export of commodities. At the same time, we 
are also dependent on the import of other commodities, such as 
petroleum and tropical products, thus, we can understand the need 
for having commodity arrangements that meet the needs of the 
consuming, as well as of the producing countries. As the co- 
chairman for the industrialized nations at the Conference on 
International Economic Co-operation (CIEC), we have been working 
Closely Wren otemperez, Guerrero of Venezuela’ to bridge’ the gap 
that at present separates the developed from the developing 
COUMETIEeS . 


At the Multilateral Trade Negotiations in Geneva, we 
have also worked to help the resource exporting countries with 
our proposal of a complementary negotiating technique known as 
the "sector approach". Our proposal is designed to provide 
better opportunities for these countries to produce and market 
abroad both highly processed commodities, as well as raw matcrials 
and, in this way, £0 achieve a higher degree of industrialization. 


We have had development cooperation with Colombia since 
we first began our bilateral assistance programmes in Latin America 


in 1972. It is here that we have one of our largest programmes 
in the region. The International Development Research Council of 
Canada has its Latin American headquarters in Bogota. It has 
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sponsored several projects in Colombia, notably vat the (Centre 
for Tropical Agriculture in’ Cali. .The Camadian” University | 
Service Overseas has many volunteers working here. Other non- | 
government organizations such as the Canadian Foster Parents 
Plan’ are also active in Colombia. 


Although we have a wide range of interests, it iss 
I suspect, in economic affairs where there: is the greatest 
potential for collaboration between\us.. Because civ the Similar- 
ities of our patterns of development, we in Canada are at the 
forefront of technology in many areas that interest you for 
development of your economy and infrastructure. 


Furthermore, the Export Development Corporation of 
Canada can provide the credits you need. We are ready to 
cooperate with you in developing your agriculture. Our companies 
can work together with you in constructing your hydro-electric 
dams, in supplying your generators and in building your long 
distance transmission lines. They can cooperate with you in 
building your airports and in providing aircraft and engines 
adapted to the rigours of the frontier such as short take-off 
and landing aeroplanes. They are ready to cooperate with you in 9% 
expanding your network of railways even further into new territory, 
in enlarging your urban transit system, in widening your tele- 
communications network and in erecting your pulp and paper mills. 
They are willing to cooperate’ in exploring for naturate 1esom ecm 
whether minerals or oil, whether on land or under the sea, in 
extracting them, and then an’ revinine trem. 


We do not expect our cooperation to be: only aim one 
direction. The Canadian market remains one of the most open in 
the world. Our general scheme of preferences provides special 
tariffs on a wide range of your goods. We are prepared in the 
Multilateral Trade Negotiations to agree to further liberalizatiogs 
We hope that on your side you will take our mutual interests intg@ 
account in developing your economic policies. 


In essence, Excellency) there’ is between usta acm 
array of possibilities that remain to be explored. We are 
friends, we share the same values; let us also become closer 
partners in inteérnationd! atfairs, partners ip coopera nom soon 
development and partners in economic affairs, for we have much 
to ‘otter ‘each other . 
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NoTES FOR A SPEECH BY THE 
SECRETARY OF STATE FOR 
EXTERNAL AFFAIRS, THE HONOURABLE 
Don JAMIESON, 
To THE B’NAI BRITH, Toronto 
MarcH 13, 1977 


LADIES AND GENTLEMEN: 


IT GIVES ME PARTICULAR PLEASURE TO BE SPEAKING FOR 
THE FIRST TIME TO A MEETING OF THE B'NAI BRITH, AS SO MANY OF 
MY PREDECESSORS: HAVE DONE’ BEFORE ME.) ) LAM) TOLD? THAT THE 
TORONTO REGIONAL COUNCIL ACTS AS A CO-ORDINATING GROUP FOR 28 
B'NAI BRITH LODGES TOTALLING AROUND 4,000 MEMBERS. THAT IS 
IMPRESSIVE AND EXPLAINS AT LEAST IN PART WHY YOUR ASSOCIATION 
HAS BEEN ABLE TO MAKE SUCH A CONTRIBUTION ON ISSUES OF CONCERN 
TO THE CANADIAN JEWISH COMMUNITY BUT ALSO ON ISSUES TOUCHING 
ALL CANADIANS. I AM THINKING IN PARTICULAR OF YOUR EFFORTS TO 
PROMOTE HUMAN RIGHTS, AND TO OPPOSE DISCRIMINATION AND BIGO- 
TRY, BUT I AM VERY MUCH AWARE OF WHAT THE "SONS OF THE 
COVENANT" DO AND HAVE BEEN DOING SINCE 1875, WHEN THE FIRST 
LODGES WERE ESTABLISHED IN TORONTO, IN A NUMBER OF IMPORTANT 
AREAS RELATED TO COMMUNITY SERVICES SUCH AS YOUTH PROGRAMMES, 
HOMES FOR THE AGED, CONSTRUCTION OF HOSPITALS, ETC. 


ET tMEMSAYHERE) HOM-WE WERE AUL “SHOCKED! Al GPHE 
RECENT HOSTAGE-TAKING INCIDENT INVOLVING, AMONG OTHERS, YOUR 
SISTER ORGANIZATION IN WASHINGTON. SUCH SENSELESS TERRORIST- 
BiREe tACG TEV ITEES sARECABRKORENT.. I AM SURE YOU WERE ALL 
REBT EVED 4 SAS Ob WAS, TPOUCHEAR YPHAT) THETAINGIPDEN TARUSI INOW OVER. 


THIS MORNING I PROPOSE TO SHARE WITH YOU SOME 
IMPRESSIONS AND VIEWS ON TOPICS WHICH I KNOW ARE OF PARTICULAR 
TNGERES TT. TOL HO UP. 


THE ISSUE OF HUMAN RIGHTS IS COMMANDING SIGNIFI- 
CANTLY GREATER ATTENTION ON A GLOBAL SCALE, AND I RECOGNIZE 
AND APPRECIATE NOT ONLY THE CONSIDERABLE EFFORTS YOU ARE 
MAKING IN THIS FIELD BUT ALSO THE VERY SPECIAL MEANING OR 
RELEVANCE THIS HAS FOR MANY OF YOU. I CAN ASSURE YOU THAT 
YOUR CONCERN WITH THIS ISSUE AND THAT FELT BY MANY CANADIANS 
IS ENDORSED FULLY BY THE CANADIAN GOVERNMENT, AND WE ARE 
DETERMINED TO CONVEY OUR SENTIMENTS AND VIEWS IN THE CHANNELS 
OPEN TO US. YOU ARE AWARE, I AM SURE, OF THE ACTION TAKEN BY 
PARLIAMENT ON FEBRUARY 15 WHEN IT WAS DECIDED TO CONVEY TO THE 
GOVERNMENT OF THE SOVIET UNION THE DISAPPOINTMENT AND DEEP 
CONCERN OF THE CANADIAN PEOPLE AT THE ARREST OF CERTAIN 
PROMINENT SOVIET CITIZENS WHO WERE ENDEAVOURING TO ENSURE 
IMPLEMENTATION OF THE HELSINKI AGREEMENT. YOU MAY ALSO KNOW 
OF THE PERSISTENT MANNER IN WHICH WE HAVE SOUGHT TO RESOLVE 
INDIVIDUAL CASES OF FAMILY REUNIFICATION, MANY INVOLVING 
JEWISH FAMILIES. WHILE WE HAVE HAD SOME CONSIDERABLE SUCCESS 
ON THAT FRONT - MOST EASTERN EUROPEAN GOVERNMENTS HAVE MADE 
ATTEMPTS TO IMPROVE THE CURRENT SITUATION - WE BELIEVE MUCH 
MORE NEEDS TO BE DONE AND CAN BE DONE. LATER THIS YEAR WHEN 
THE PARTIES TO THE HELSINKI ACCORD MEET IN BELGRADE FOR THE 
FIRST FORMAL REVIEW, THE CANADIAN DELEGATION WILL SPEAK WITH 
CONVICTION AND WITH RESOLVE ON THE HUMAN RIGHTS ISSUE. IT IS 
AN AREA WE HAVE CONCENTRATED ON FROM THE BEGINNING AND WHICH 
WILL CONTINUE TO BE THE FOCAL POINT FOR OUR ACTIVITIES. 
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CANADIANS HAVE A RIGHT TO BE PROUD OF THE HUMAN 
RIGHTS CONDITIONS WE ENJOY IN THIS COUNTRY. WE HAVE NOT 
ACHTEVED! PERFECTION YET BUT) OUR® EXCELVENTIRECORD EN) THAT AREA 
1S: ONE OF: OUR STRONGEST NEGOTIATING TOOLS. © OUR -REPRE- 
SENTATIVES TO THE HUMAN RIGHTS COMMISSION IN GENEVA AND IN 
VARIOUS OTHER UNITED NATIONS FORA HAVE THE RESPECT OF THEIR 
COLLEAGUES BECAUSE OF THE WELL) ACGEPITLED. FAC te ctAT WHEN SET 
COMES TO CREATING A HEALTHIER WORLD CLIMATE OF RESPECT FOR 
HUMAN RIGHTS, CANADIANS DO NO ASK OF OTHERS WHAT THEY ARE NOT 
THEMSELVES READY TO DO AT HOME. 


HUMAN RIGHTS IS AT THE CENTRE OF ANOTHER ISSUE THAT 
I KNOW IS OF MAJOR CONCERN TO YOU - THE ARAB BOYCOTT OF 


ISRAEL. WHAT IS OF PARTICULAR CONCERN TO THE GOVERNMENT, AS I 
AM SURE IT IS TO YOU, IS THE POSSIBILITY THAT AN INTERNATIONAL 
BOYCOTT DECLARED BY OTHER COUNTRIES FOR THEIR OWN PURPOSES 
MIGHT RESULT IN CANADIAN FIRMS OR INDIVIDUALS DISCRIMINATING 
ON THE BASIS OF RACE, RELIGION OR NATIONAL ORIGIN AGAINST 
OTHER CANADIAN FIRMS OR INDIVIDUALS OR THAT SUCH BOYCOTTS 
MIGHT HAVE OTHER DOMESTIC IMPLICATIONS PREJUDICIAL TO THE 
CIVIL RIGHTS OF CANADIANS. 


I THINK I AM SAFE IN SAYING THAT THE GOVERNMENT'S 
POLDCY TO COMBAT THE DISCRIMINALORY TASPEC IS GCP THe hoy c Oni tas 
STRUCK A RESPONSIVE CHORD IN THE CANADIAN PUBLIC. I HAVE BEEN 
PLEASEDIBY THENSUPRPRORT 1] HAVE, RECEIMEDIG GRUMW SPAT EMGNT CU SE 
HOUSE, ON OCTOBER 217 LAST YEAR, WHEN | OUTEINEDOMHES GOVERNG 
MENT'S DETERMINATION TO DETER CANADIAN FIRMS AND INDIVIDUALS 
FROM COOPERATING WITH DISCRIMINATORY INTERNATIONAL BOYCOTTS 
AND THE MEASURES WE ENVISAGED TO THIS END. 


THERE ARE LIMITS TO WHAT THE GOVERNMENT CAN DO. WE 
CANNOT PREVENT ANY CANADIAN BUSINESSMAN FROM DECIDING TO DEAL 
WITH ARAB COUNTRIES RATHER THAN WITH ISRAEL. NOR DO WE INTEND 
TO MAKE COMPLIANCE WITH AN ECONOMIC OR STRATEGIC BOYCOTT 
PUNISHABLE BY FINES OR IMPRISONMENT. WHAT WE CAN DO, HOWEVER, 
AND AtHAT WE (ARE, DOING? LSS TAKE EFPEGRIVEASTERS LOUD USCOURF 
AGE CANADIAN COMPANIES FROM COMPLYING WITH THE BOYCOTT BY 
PUBLICLY CONDEMNING COMPLIANCE, WHICH WE HAVE DONE AND WILL 
CONTINUE TO DO, AND BY PENALISING COMPLIANCE, WHICH IS AT THE 
HEART) SOiF? YOUR) (P OLIEGYI ¥ EHENG OVERNMENT “Si SROLUCY THAS OEE WE RL NIGP? 
BECAUSEICLN, THE! MEDDLE TRAST ARGALS EXTREMELY 1D PREF MOULT TOMO 
BUSINESS WITHOUT THE KIND OF GOVERNMENT SUPPORT THAT WILL BE 
WITHDRAWN FROM ANY COMPANY COMPLYING WITH THE BOYCOTT. 


SPEAKING CONCRETELY, IT MEANS THAT BY VOLUNTARILY 
COMPLYING WITH THE BOYCOTT, A COMPANY WILL AUTOMATICALLY 
DISQUALIFY ITSELF FOR EXPORT DEVELOPMENT CORPORATION INSURANCE 
WHICH IS, AS MANY OF YOU WELL KNOW, SO VITAL IN OBTAINING BANK 
CREDIT. FOR SUCH A COMPANY, EXPORT DEVELOPMENT CORPORATION 
FINANCING, WHICH IS PRACTICALLY A PREREQUISITE FOR EXPORTS OF 
CAPITAL GOODS, WILL NO LONGER BE AVAILABLE. LAST BUT NOT 
LEAST, SUCH A COMPANY WILL EXCLUDE ITSELF FROM THE KIND OF 
ASSISTANCE GENERALLY PROVIDED BY OUR TRADE COMMISSIONER 
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SERVICE. SUCH ASSISTANCE IS SOMETIMES A DETERMINING FACTOR IN 
DEVELOPING BUSINESS CONTACTS, ESPECIALLY IN THOSE COUNTRIES 
THAT DEAL THROUGH THE EXCLUSIVE CHANNEL OF GOVERNMENT 
PURCHASING AGENCIES. 


THE GOVERNMENTS (POLICY HHAS MONLY ) RECERTEY? BERENS? UT. 
BOGGS EREEGT ORS "A RESULT OF “DIREGHIVES "RSSUED SY “THE "DEPARTMENT 
OF INDUSTRY, TRADE AND COMMERCE. I AM HAPPY TO REPORT, 
HOWEVER, THAT PRELIMINARY INDICATIONS FROM OFFICIALS OF THAT 
DEPARTMENT ARE THAT, CANADIAN BUSINESSMEN ARE ANXIOUS TO ADHERE 
TO THE GOVERNMENT'S POLICY AND ARE SEEKING THE ADVICE OF 
OPEICLACS VIN OTHE EEFORT TO CAVODD ANY SGOMPEIANCE WITH OTHEIMRIND 
OF BOYCOTT CLAUSE THAT WE CONSIDER OBJECTIONABLE AND AGAINST 
Wit LORNOUR "P.OIADGY. “HAS (BEEN DIRS BGNED. 


BUT THE ARAB BOYCOTT AGAINST ISRAEL IS ONLY PART OF 
THE LARGER PROBLEM -- THE THIRTY YEAR WAR THAT HAS GONE ON, 
HOT AND COLD BY TURNS, BETWEEN ISRAEL AND ITS NEIGHBOURS. -I 
DO NOT HAVE TO TELL YOU HOW ISRAEL NEEDS AND LONGS FOR PEACE 
AND SOLID RECOGNITION OF ITS’ LEGITIMATE PWACENMIN SIHE AREA "FROM 
ALL COUNTRIES OF THE WORLD, BUT PARTICULARLY FROM THE ARAB 
COUNTRIES THAT SURROUND IT ON ALL SIDES. 


WHO CAN DOUBT THAT THE ARAB COUNTRIES ALSO NEED 
PEAGE 5) THE LACK OF WHICH CONTINUES TOMHOLCDY BAC KOT SOCIAL ; 
ECONOMIC AND CULTURAL DEVELOPMENT OF THE WHOLE AREA? FOR THE 
REST OF US, A MIDDLE EAST ALWAYS ON THE EDGE OF WAR POSES A 
CONTINUING AND SERIOUS THREAT OF A WIDER CONFLAGRATION. THE 
WORLD CANNOT AFFORD ANOTHER ARAB-ISRAELI WAR, BUT THAT IS 
EXACTLY WHAT THE WORLD IS LIKELY TO GET UNLESS A WAY CAN BE 
FOUND TO BRING ABOUT ARAB-ISRAELI PEACE. 


BUT SUGH A, PEACE CANNOT BEAT THECEXPENSE. OF 
PSRAELSS. SURVIVAL.) OANYONE YWHONHAS UVISTTEDGRSRABEAAS OT SULIKE 
MANY OF YOU, HAVE DONE TAKES BACK WITH HIM A VIVID IMPRESSION 
OF ISRAELI GEOGRAPHY AND PHYSICAL VULNERABILITY. 


THE TREMENDOUS ACHIEVEMENTS IN EVERY AREA OF HUMAN 
ENDEAVOUR WHICH SO IMPRESS A VISITOR TO ISRAEL TAKE ON A NEW 
DIMENSION WHEN ONE CONSIDERS THAT MEN, WOMEN AND CHILDREN WHO 
BROUGHT THEM ABOUT HAD TO OPERATE UNDER STRINGENT SECURITY 
MEASURES AND UNDER THE PRESSURE OF DAILY TENSION. WHAT 
COURAGE: WHAT WILL TO SUCCEED AGAINST FRIGHTFUL ODDS. KNOWING 
HOW THE COUNTRY OF ISRAEL WAS BORN, IT IS NOT DIFFICULT TO 
UNDERSTAND THE DEPTH AND INTENSITY OF ISRAELI CONCERN TO 
ENSURE THAT A PEACE SETTLEMENT REALLY DOES PROVIDE THEM WITH 
THE SECURE AND RECOGNIZED BORDERS THAT THE UNITED NATIONS 
SECURITY COUNCIL CALLED FOR ALMOST TEN YEARS AGO. 


OUR ULTIMATE GOAL IN THE MIDDLE EAST IS THE SAME AS 
ISRAEL'S -- A JUST AND LASTING PEACE IN WHICH THE WHOLE REGION 
CAN FLOURISH AND PROSPER TO THE BENEFIT OF US ALL. 
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CAN SUCH A PEACE BE ACHIEVED? WE CAN BE SURE THAT 
THE PATH TOWARDS A SETTLEMENT WILL BE LONG AND DIFFICULT, BUT 
ALL PARTIES, AND THE WORLD, RECOGNIZE THE URGENCY OF MAKING 
FURTHER PROGRESS TOWARDS THAT GOAL. WE CAN ALSO SEE, JUST 
POSSIBLY, A FEW HOPEFUL SIGNS TOASUGGEST WTHAT GSOME PP ROGRESS 
MAY BE* POSSIBLE’ 


(1) THERE) TS A GENERAL RECOGNITDON OF: THES NEED) FORM PEACE. 


(2)) (THERE ESWENCREAS ING EVIDENCE WHAT WSRARLS S NET GHBOURSS, 
STARTING WITH EGYPT, HAVE COME TO ACCEPT THE REALITY OF 
DPSRAELS 


(3) EVEN AMONG SOME PALESTINIAN ARAB LEADERS, EXCEPT THOSE ON 
THE EXTREMIST FRINGE, THE "POSSHBLULTY (OF AGUEP TUNG WANDALIV ING 
AT PEACE WITH ISREAL IS NO LONGER AN UNTHINKABLE HERESY. 

THERE MUST BE A FORMAL AND PUBLIC COMMITMENT BY THE 
PALESTINIANS TO THESE GOALS. WITHOUT IT PROGRESS TOWARDS 
PEACE WILL REMAIN IN JEOPARDY. ON THE OTHER HAND, NO MIDDLE 
EAST PEACE SETTLEMENT WILL WORK FOR LONG UNLESS THE 
PALESTINIANS HAVE ACCEPTED IT. 


(4) THE UNITED STATES REMAINS WILLING TO THROW ITS WEIGHT 
INTO CLHE! ERROR T OMREACH cA US TAND) HUASTING SETTMEMENT. 0° 1 THERE 
IS EVERY REASON TO BE CONFIDENT THAT THE BRILLIANT DIPLOMACY 
OF DR. KISSINGER HAS BEEN SUCCEEDED BY EQUAL TALENT AND 
DETERMINATION FROM THE CARTER ADMINISTRATION. 


(5) THE SOVIET UNION IS ALSO WILLING TO PLAY A MODERATING 
ROLE AND TO BE INVOLVED AS CO-CHAIRMAN IN EFFORTS TO REVIVE 
CONSTRUCTIVE NEGOTIATIONS AT A GENEVA CONFERENCE, WHICH HAS 
THE SUPPORT ORAL PAR GIES. 


WHAT OF CANADA'S ROLE? 

OUR EFFORTS IN PEACE-KEEPING ACTIVITIES OVER THE 
YEARS BEAR ELOQUENT WITNESS TO OUR CONCERN FOR PEACE AND OUR 
WILLINGNESS TO DO SOMETHING ABOUT IT. WE HAVE ALSO MAINTAINED 
OUR «SUPPORT >FOR THE -PROVISTONS (OF SSECURTTY COUNCDE vRESOLUT TION 
242, WHICH WE HELPED TO WORK OUT TEN YEARS AGO, AND WHICH WE 
STILL CONSIDER THE MOST HOPEFUL BASIS FOR NEGOTIATIONS. IN 
PARTICULAR, CANADIAN POLICY PLACES FIRM EMPHASIS ON THE 
RECOGNITION WHICH IS BASIC TO 242, OF ISRAEL'S RIGHT TO EXIST 
AS AN INDEPENDENT AND SOVEREIGN STATE IN THE MIDDLE EAST. 


AS MEMBERS OF THE SECURITY COUNCIL IN THE MONTHS 
AHEAD WE WILL CONTINUE TO URGE THESE POSITIONS AND TO DO WHAT 
WE CAN TO ENCOURAGE AN EARLY RESUMPTION OF NEGOTIATIONS, 
WHETHER AT GENEVA OR BY SOME RETURN TO THE SO-CALLED “STEP-BY- 
STEP" METHOD WHICH HAS ALREADY ACCOMPLISHED MUCH. WHERE WE 
SEE ONE SIDE OR THE OTHER ADOPTING POSITIONS OR POLICIES THAT 
SEEM TO US TO MAKE IT MORE DIFFICULT TO GET NEGOTIATIONS 
STARTED WE WILL SAY SO. WHERE WE SEE OPPORTUNITIES FOR PEACE 
WE WILL URGE THAT THEY BE PURSUED. WE SHALL CONTINUE TO URGE 
THE PARTIES TO EXAMINE ALL REASONABLE POSSIBILITIES FOR A 
SOLUTION THAT CAN BE DEVISED. 
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WE SHALL ALSO CONTINUE TO OPPOSE BARREN EXERCISES IN 
PROPAGANDA OR RESOLUTIONS FULL OF EXAGGERATED AND INTEMPERATE 
CRITICISM OF ISRAEL WITH UNSUBSTANTIATED ALLEGATIONS AND 
UNREASONABLE RECOMMENDATIONS THAT DO NOT IN ANY WAY SERVE THE 
CAUSE OF PEACE IN THE MIDDLE EAST. CANADA AND TWO OTHER 
MEMBERS OF THE UN COMMISSION FOR HUMAN RIGHTS VOTED AGAINST A 
RESOLUTION OF THIS KIND LAST MONTH. HAD WE BEEN THE ONLY 
COUNTRY TO OPPOSE SUCH A RESOLUTION WE WOULD STILL HAVE VOTED 
THE SAME WAY. 


WHILE WE MAY BESABEE TO PLAY. A CONSTRUCTIVE ROLE IN 
Tie SoARCH TUR PEACE INeSHES MIDDLE EAST IT WILE “OBNEOUSiY, NOT 
BE A MAJOR ONE. I DO PLAN HOWEVER TO ADD A PERSONAL DIMENSION 
TO THE CANADIAN ROLE BY VISITING ISRAEL AND PERHAPS A FEW 
OTHER COUNTRIES IN THE AREA LATER THIS YEAR - PROBABLY IN THE 
FALL. I LOOK FORWARD TO MEETING PRIME MINISTER RABIN AND TO 
RENEWING ACQUAINTANCE WITH FOREIGN MINISTER ALLON, WHO WAS ONE 
OF OMY FIRST ODESTINGULSHED COLLEAGUES TO VISIT CANADA LAST FALL 
AFTER I TOOK OVER THE EXTERNAL AFFAIRS PORTFOLIO. I REMEMBER 
THE VERY FRANK AND CORDIAL EXCHANGES WE HAD ON THAT OCCASION 
WHICH HELPED ME A GREAT DEAL IN ACQUIRING A BETTER 
UNDERSTANDING OF ISRAEL'S POLICY. A BASIC PREMISE OF CANADIAN 
POLPON rs THAT i MS; THECPARTIES THEMSELVES WHO MUST WORKOUT 
A PEACE SETTLEMENT. NATIONS OUTSIDE THE AREA CAN HELP. IN 
SOME EGASES CAND I AM THENKING OF THE ROLE OF THE UNITED STATES 
PH OPARG TICULAR)  STHEILR HEUPSMAY BE’ CRUCIAL. BUT ONLY THE 
DEEL IGERENTSACAN MAKESPEACE. 


DEP EOMATEC EFFORTS TO MAKE THIS POSSIBLE ARE 
ENRON Sty Noe WE HAVE ADeVtOLTS TO THE MEDDEE EAST BY UN 
SECRETARY-GENERAL WALDHEIM AND THE AMERICAN SECRETARY OF 
STATE. I SAW MR. VANCE TWO OR THREE WEEKS AGO AND HIS 
ASSESSMENT WAS ONE Or CAURROUS OPTIMISM. “NOW TSRAEL*S PRIME 
MINISTER HAS VISITED WASHINGTON AND PRESIDENT SADAT OF EGYPT 
PSs OUN mom SO aiiice DeAwOGUE IS GETTING STARTED AGAIN. 16 
ONLY INDIRECTLY SO FAR. 


PERBAPS = Tis1S MOO EARLY TO BE AS: OPTIMESTIC AS THAT. 
THE POSITIONS OF ISRAEL AND THE ARAB STATES ARE STILL VERY FAR 
APART -- NOTABLY ON THE QUESTION OF FRONTIERS AND THE POLITI- 
CAL FUJURE OF “THEO PARES TUNEANS. THERE DOES HOWEVER SEEM TO BE 
A CONSENSUS THAT THE GENEVA TALKS SHOULD BE RESUMED LATER THIS 
YEAR, WITHOUT CONDITIONS IN TERMS OF WHAT COULD BE DISCUSSED. 
THE PARTIES ARE ALSO ANXIOUS FOR A PERMANENT AND COMPREHENSIVE 
SOLUTION, NOT MERELY INTERIM MEASURES. 


GIVEN THIS CONSENSUS, A SHARED SENSE OF URGENCY AND 
AeRELY NEED POR PEACE, 1 THINK THE OPPORTUNITY IS WITHIN OUR 
REACH. THIS IS SOMETHING NEW AND IMPORTANT. WE MUST HOPE 
THAT THE OPPORTUNITY CAN BE SEIZED, FOR IT MAY NOT COME SOON 
AGAIN. MAY THOSE WHO CARRY THE GREATEST RESPONSIBILITY FOR 
PEACE BE EQUAL TO THE CHALLENGE THAT 1977 HOLDS UP TO THEM. 
THIS MUST BE THE HOPE.OF ALL OF US° IN) THIS, ROOM, AS FREENDS “OF 
PEACE AND FRIENDS OF ISRAEL. 
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NoTES FOR A SPEECH BY % 
THE SECRETARY OF STATE POR 
EXTERNAL AFFAIRS; THE ‘+ 
HONOURABLE DON SBN 
AT THE OPENING OF 
INTERNATIONAL CONFEREN 
THE FuTuRE OF NORTHWEST 
ATLANTIC FISHERIES, ON 
MarcH 14, 1977 


During these past cold winter months, I have been 
reading reports about fisheries negotiations held in such 
sunny spots as the Canary Islands and Los Angeles. Bearing 
that in mind, I am a little concerned about any promises 
made to entice you to Ottawa while the snow is still melting. 
You are very welcome in any case, and I hope you will enjoy 
your ViSit: 


Both as Secretary of State for External Affairs and 
as a Minister from Newfoundland responsible to fishermen, I 
consider the work you are beginning today to be of the utmost 
importance. A new course is to be charted here which will have 
far-reaching effects in future multilateral cooperation in 
the field of fisheries. Over the past year, agreements have 
emerged which, to a significant degree, make clear the pattern 
for future bilateral fishery relations, based on the 200-mile 
zone concept which has developed within the Law of the Sea 
Conference. What is less clear, however, is what new forms 
multilateral fisheries cooperation will take now that the 200- 
mile zone has been adopted widely. 


The December meeting of the International Commission 
for the Northwest Atlantic Fisheries (ICNAF) took an historic 
step when it voted to accept an amendment to the Convention 
that restricts the Commission's management authority to the 
area beyond national fisheries limits. A second amendment 
also provided for the Commission to offer scientific advice 
to coastal states upon their request. These interim measures 
were, in the Canadian view, essential first steps. The task 
before you now is to conduct a more comprehensive examination 
of future multilateral cooperation with regard to the Northwest 
Atlantic fisheries, building not only on the new jurisdictional 
realities but on new approaches and new relationships that take 
into account: 


- the fact that in the Northwest Atlantic 
there are fish stocks outside 200 miles, 
beyond coastal state jurisdiction but 
linked in conservation terms and in fish- 
ing terms with the interests of the coastal 
Sicace., 


- the fact that multilateral fisheries arrange- 
ments in the Northwest Atlantic will be based 
not on an organization made up primarily of 
coastal states with interlinked management 
problems within their zones, but rather on an 
organization which seeks to develop useful 
cooperation between the few coastal state 
managers and the many nations with traditional 
fishing practices both within and beyond 200 
miles; 
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- the fact that effective cooperation in the 
Northwest Atlantic fisheries will inevitably 
require both multilateral cooperation and 
bilateral cooperation, and that the two are 
interlinked. 


This conference is being held outside the formal 
framework of ICNAF, but it has come about mainly because of 
the spirit of cooperation which has been displayed within the 
Commission. ICNAF, with all its weaknesses, was probably more 
successful than any other multilateral fisheries commission, 
and the lessons it has taught us must not be forgotten. 

Among its achievements, ICNAF performed a vital service in 
scientific research, and it would be wise to ensure that the 
high level of cooperation in science within ICNAF is not lost. 


The new arrangements you negotiate may of necessity 
look somewhat different from those now in place. It seems 
necessary that new mechanisms be established to provide for 
scientific cooperation both within 200 miles, and for the 
management of fish stocks beyond the 200-mile limit. For 
Canada, it is also vital to ensure that the new arrangements 
take into account the special interest of the coastal state 
in areas outside but adjacent to its zone, and in particular 
to ensure that management measures for stocks outside 200 
miles are consistent with those taken by the coastal state 
within 200 miles. 


In conclusion, I do not believe that national manage- 
ment is incompatible with international cooperation. Coastal 
states now have the opportunity to manage the living resources 
of their new zones, but if this management is to be effective, 
it will be essential to maintain various forms of international 
cooperation and to develop new ones. 


I wish you every success in the coming weeks. 
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